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.  By  MICHAEL  EELAN  - 
• Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

-The  security  forces  investigating 
Monday Morning’s  terrorist  attack 
in.-JeFusale.Tn  are  now  concentrating 
on  two:  directions:  the  West  Bank 
cell  that  helped  the  three-man  team, 
and  the  organization  that  sent  them 
to- Jerusalem. 

j\  Iarge  part  of  the  investigation- 
vjes^ectaily  in  the  West  Bank  —  is 
handled  by  the  security  ser¬ 
vices;.'  At  ihe.  same  time*  inter¬ 
rogators  are  continuing  to  question 
the  ^  terrorists  who  survived  the 
attack^.*'-;. 

-  .Police  experts  have  already  deter- 
miherf.that  the  grenades  used  by  the 
three ^hten  .were  from  the  same 
source’ as  those  used  in  aa  attack  on 


Jerusalem's  Jaffa  Road  on  February 
28.  In'that  attack  the  grenades,  ap¬ 
parently;  exploded  prematurely, 
wounding  the  terrorist  who  carried 
it,  m  addition  to  20  passersby. 

In  Beirut  yesterday,  the  a-Sqfir 
newspaper  identified  the  three  ter¬ 
rorists  as  members  of  The 
Democratic  Front  for  the  libera¬ 
tion  of  Palestine.  The  terrorist  killed 
was  named  as  First  Lieutenant 
Mohammed  Saleh  e-Shelkh  Kas- 
sem,  24.  The  two  surviving  members 
of  the  cell  were  identified  only  as 
Lt.  Carlos  and  Lt.  Fuad. 

■  The  security  forces  have  deter¬ 
mined  that  the  cell  comprised  five 
persons  —  two  of  whom  left  Israel  a 
day  before  the  attack.  One  of  the 
(Continued  on  Page  7) 


Traffic  stopped  across  Awali,  border 


£  By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 
■7i  METULt A.  —  The  Israel  Defence 
'J.'  Forcer  kept  the  bridges  across  the 
rV  Awali  River  and  the  border- 
n‘;  crossing ;  points  between  Israel  and 
Lebanon  closed  for  most  of  the  day 
'rfsterd^following  reports  that  the 
■  Jc..vjbTori^ts  who  struck  in  downtown 
Jerusalem- on  Monday  came  from 

^  Lebanon^.. - 

m  Military-  sources  said  that  two  of 
the  terrorists  came  from  Sidon. 


After  the  attack,  orders  were  is¬ 
sued  to  carefully  check  ail  requests 
by  Lebanese  citizens  wishing  to 
enter  Israel. 

Almost  all  Lebanese  vehicles  are 
banned  from  entering  Israel  though 
the  border  checkposts.  Security 
supervision  has  increased  on  the 
Awali  bridges,  as  well,  bnt  few 
Lebanese  are  crossing  into  Israeli- 
controlled  territory,  because  of 
problems  further  north. 


Arens  warns  Elyria  against 
waging  war  of  attrition 


,  Defence  Minister  Mas  he  Arens 

.  slid  yesterday  that  Israel  would  not 
be  drawn  into  a  war  of  attrition  by 
.  Syria.  ■ 

i  "We  do  not  like  wars  of  attrition. 
-  We  won’t  get  into  a  war  of  at¬ 
trition,”  said  Arens  during  a  tour  of 
(Israel  Defence  Forces  positions  in 
"Southern  Lebanon. 

If  the  Syrians  try  to  launch  a  war 
of  attrition,  said  Arens,  “they  must 
be- ready  to  take  any  sort  of  reac¬ 
tion.”  .  ...7'.  ....... 

.  Regarding  terrorist  attacks  from 


said:  “We  have  knowjfcfor  a  long 
time  that  from  Syriankrontrolled 
territory,  nothing  imp  pc  ns  without 
Syrian  permission,  or  more  ac¬ 
curately,  that  nothing  can  happen  if 
they  don’t  want  it  to  happen.” 

The  Syrians  can  put-  an  end  to 
these  attacks  if  they  wish  to,  said 
Arens. 

He  said  that  the  message  con¬ 
veyed  by  Israel’s  artillery  strike  on 
Sunday  against  PLO  -  bases-  inside 
Syrian-controlted'  territory:  was 


Syrian-controlled  Territory,  Arens*  received  ty  the:  Syrians.  (Itim) 


ur  court  issues  injunction 

Marine  officers  agree 
to  call  off  strike 


•  By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  The  Marine  Officers 
last  said  it  will  honour  the 
-«»poraiy  Injunction  of  the  Tel 
V$v  District  Labour  Court  and 
aider  pilots  to  return  to  work  this 
adniing.  The  court  order,  re¬ 
quested  by  the  Ports  Authority, 
ook  effect  at  9  o'clock  last  night. 


~The  strike  shut  down  the 
Country’s  harbours  yesterday; 
"-However,  the  officers  on  all 
israeQ  ships  in  port  here  and  abroad 
will  not  sail;  pending  the  continua- 
■iw  of  the  court  hearing  at  7:30  this 
■horning".  • 

jjPbservers  point  out  that  the  un- 
-^has  ways  of  evading  the  injunc- 
fen .  while  formally  obeying  it 
without  getting  the  ships  to  move  on 
chedule. ..  .. 

.  Union  secretary  Captain  Ephraim 
Jarcovitz  told  a  news  conference 
fsterday  morning  that  the 
ministers  of  finance  and  transport 
id  ignored  their  repeated  pleas  to 
scuss  the  shipping  crisis  with 
em: 

The  strike,  . executed  through  the 
*kHs  in  the  country’s  ports,  caught 


JtLP  says  it  holds 
DF  soldier 

MMASCUS  (Reuter).  —  A 
tdica]  Palestinian  guerrilla  group 
lid  yesterday  it  had  captured  an 
iraeli  sergeant  in  South  Lebanon. 

A  spokesman  for  the  Marxist 
democratic  Front  for  the  libera- 
q'n  of  Palestine  (DFLP),  which 
[aimed  responsibility  for  the  attack 
i  Jerusalem  on  Monday,  named 
Israeli  as  Sergeant  Samir  Asaad, 

3  in  the  upper  Galilee  village  of 
Jann,  and  said  his  Israel 
we  Forces  number  is  3353588. 
e  did  not  say  how  or  when  Assad 

as  captured. 

The  IDF  spokesman  refused  to 

Hnmem. 


20  ships  in  harbour,  and  kept  three 
of  them  from  sailing  after  discharg¬ 
ing  and  loading.  However,  the  un¬ 
ion  allowed  the  passenger  ship 
Royal  Odyssey,  foimerly  the  Israeli- 
owned  m.s.  Shalom,  to  sail  from 
Haifa  last  night 

The  union  had  also  ordered  its 
members  not  to  sail  Israeli  ships 
from  foreign  harbours  until  further 
notice,  but  had  ordered  them  not  to 
stop  loading  and  discharging. 

-  Marcovitz  told  the  news  con¬ 
ference  that  the  union  now  wishes 

(Coatnsied  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 

Herzog:  Queen  ‘sorry’ 
about  Jerusalem  attack 

President  Chaim  Herzog  returned 
from  his  private  visit  to  England 
yesterday  evening.  He  said  at  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport  that  in  Ms  talk  with 
Queen  Elizabeth,  the  queen  expres- 
sed  her  sorrow  over  the  terrorist  at¬ 
tack  in  Jerusalem  and  wishes  for  the 
recovery  of  the  victims. 

Herzog,  who  was  on  a  private 
visit  to  England,  lunched  with  the 
queen  and  conferred  with  British 
Prime  Minister  Margaret  Thatcher. 
(Uim) 


m  New  Yorit  primary 

NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  Former  vice- 
president  Walter  Mondale  was 
given  a  slight  edge  over  Senator 
Gary  Hart  in  public  opinion  polls  as 
Democrats  ig-New  York  cast  ballots 
yesterday  to  choose  their  party's 
nominee  for  the  November 
presidential  election. 

The  latest  ABC  News-Washington 
Post  poll  released  late  Monday 
night  showed  an  extremely  tight 
race  between  Mon  dale  and  Hart, 
with  Jesse  Jackson  dosing  in  on 
them. 

At  stake  are  252  national  conven¬ 
tion  delegates  —  the  biggest  prize  so 
far. 


/ 


The  day  after.  Jerusalem  policemen,  carrying  Uzl  sabmacfalnegnns,  yesterday  patrol  the 
capital’s  pedestrian  mall,  not  far  from  the  site  of  Monday's  terrorist  attack.  (Rahamim  israelii. 


NEWS  BACKGROUND/Hirsh  Goodman 

Lahad,  Israel’s  man  in  S.  Lebanon 


Israeli  defence  planners  have  pin¬ 
ned  a  lot  of  hope  on  Major-General 
Antoine  Lahad,  the  man  who  will 
take  over  command  of  the  late  Ma¬ 
jor  Sa’ad  Haddad’s  South  Lebanese 
Army. 

Lahad,  55,  is  a  former  regular 
Lebanese  Army  officer  with  an 
impressive  military  career  behind 
him.  He'  is  considered  one  of  the 
few  men  in  Lebanon  capable  of  tak¬ 
ing  over  Haddad's  l ,200-man  army, 
and  turning  it  into  a  fighting  force 
effective  enough  to  allow  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  eventually  to  pull 
back  most  of  its  units  from  the 
western  sector  of  South  Lebanon. 

A  Christian  who  has  identified 
himself  with  Camille  Chamoun’s 
Nationalist  Party,  Lahad  left  the 
army  in  1983  with  the  rank  of 
major-general.  He  has  been  the  area 
commander  of  the  Mount  Lebanon 
region  :(I979),  the  Bckaa  Valley 
(1975),  and  the  south.  In  1975,  he 
was  cited  for  bravery  as  commander 
of  the  Lebanese  Army’s  Third 
Brigade  for  his  part  in  quelling 
riots  in  the  Sidon  area. 

Though  never  associated  with  the 
Phalange,  Lahad  is  known  to  be 
fiercely  anti-Palestinian.  Negotia¬ 
tions  with  Lahad  to  take  over  from 
Haddad  were  in  progress  for 
months  and  accelerated  after  it 
became  clear  there  was  no  hope 
that  the  Lebanese  government 


would  be  able  to  send  its  represen¬ 
tative  to  lake  command  of  Had¬ 
dad's  forces  in  its  name. 

From  many  points  of  view,  Lahad 
is  superior  to  Haddad,  who  had 
neither  the  new  commander’s 
military'  record  nor  his  operational 
background.  Lahad  has  trained 
men,  commanded  an  active  brigade, 
headed  a  unit  in  Lebanese  military 
intelligence,  and  held  regional 
responsibility.  He  knows  the  Bekaa 
and  South  Lebanon  well,  having 
held  military  responsibility  for  them 
for  more  than  eight  years.  He  re¬ 
mains  in  close  contact  with  regular 
Lebanese  senior  military  officials, 
despite  his  becoming,  in  effect,  an 
Israeli  surrogate. 

On  the  negative  side  of  the 
balance  sheet,  Lahad’s  motives  for 
taking  on  the  job  remain  unclear, 
despite  his  protestations  of 
Lebanese  loyalty.  His  acceptability 
to  the  different  communities  in  the 
south  remains  in  question,  sin*.--  he 
u  as  iiot  born  in  the  area  and  has  not 
lived  there. 

Despite  these  shortcomings. 
Israeli  military  planners  believe 
Lahad  is  a  man  they  can  build  on. 
They  intend  to  double  the  size  of  his 
army  over  the  next  three  to  four 
months,  bringing  it  up  to  around 
2,500  men  under  arms,  and  to  re¬ 
equip  the  force  with  modern 
weapons.  They  also  intend  to  give 
the  force  military  advisers  and 
financial  and  training  assistance. 


Israel  will  continue  to  pick  up  the 
full  tab  for  salaries  (which  will  be 
the  same  as  in  the  Lebanese  Army), 
equipment,  ammunition,  training 
and  administration. 

The  South  Lebanese  Army  will  be 
deployed  in  an  area  incorporating 
all  of  the  area  that  Haddad  com¬ 
manded,  plus  several  strategic 
points  north  of  the  Litani  River. 
The  force’s  primary  role  will  be  to 
prevent  terrorist  infiltration  by 
manning  roadblocks,  maintaining 
an  intelligence  network  in  towns 
and  villages,  and  to  respond  effec¬ 
tively  to  any  local  threat.  The  IDF. 
in  addition  to  material  support,  will 
have  Israeli  units  able  to  respond 
from  inside  Israel  to  potential  trou¬ 
ble  in  South  Lebanon. 

Lahad’s  real  test  will  be  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  he  can  incorporate  the 
Shi’ites  of  the  south  into  his  army, 
and  whether  he  can  retain  their 
loyalty.  Lahad’s  task  will  not  be 
made  easie-  by  the  fact  that  Israeli 
negotiators  have  not  been  aole  to 
come  to  an  unaerstanding  with 
Shi’ite  Amal  leaders  in  the  north  to 
arrange,  if  not  an  anti-Palestinian 
alliance,  at  least  a  modus  vivendi  en¬ 
suring  stability  in  the  south. 

Israeli  officials  are  slightly  less 
optimistic  this  week  than  they  were 
several  weeks  ago  that  Lahad’s  ap¬ 
pointment  will  help  the  IDF  to 
leave  the  western  sector  of  South 
Lebanon.  The  early  elections  in 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  4)  I 


Rocket  duels  shatter  Beirut  cease-fire 


BEIRUT.  —  Shells  and  rockets  hit 
residential  areas  in  both  East  and 
West  Beirut  yesterday  in  the  most 
serious  outbreak  of  violence  since  a 
cease-fire  took  hold  last  Thursday. 

A  television  broadcast .  from  a 
Christian  area  said  one  person  was 
killed  there  by  the  shelling.  Rival 
radio  stations  reported  gunbattles  in 
the  derelict  city  centre  and  exchanges 
of  fire  in  the  mountains  overlooking 
Beirut. 

The  fighting  pitted  Moslem 
militiamen  in  West  Beirut  against 
Christian  fighters  and  loyalist  units 
of  the  Lebanese  Army  in  the  east  of 
the  city.  The  main  forces  in  the 
mountains  are  a  Druse  Moslem 
militia  and  the  army. 

Residents  of  West  Beirut  heard 
several  shells  being  fired  from  their 
sector  of  the  city  and  several  incom¬ 


ing  rounds  slamming  into  residential 
streets. 

A  Christian  radio  station  said  four 
rockets  fired  from  West  Beirut  had 
hit  Christian  suburbs  and  two  other 
shells  struck  a  Christian  area  near 
the  city's  port. 

Despite  the  violence,  sources 
close  to  the  government  suggested 
progress  towards  the  formation  of 
an  all-party  government  and  leaked 
news  that  a  sunmit  between  the 
presidents  of  Lebanon  and  Syria 
could  be  held  in  Damascus  next 
week. 

Political  sources  said  President 
Amin  Jemayel’s  adviser  Jean  Obeid 
had  been  holding  discreet  contacts 
with  the  Syrians  and  with  Lebanese 
groups,  trying  to  break  the  deadlock 
reached  at  last  month's  recon¬ 
ciliation  conference  in  Switzerland. 

Senior  military  officials  of 


Lebanon’s  feuding  factions  met  late 
yesterday  to  put  the  final  touches  on 
a  new  plan  for  flexible  zones  to 
separate  combatants,  sources  said. 

The  meeting  began  at  about  6 
p.m.  at  the  presidential  palace  in 
Baabda  and  grouped  only  military 
representatives  of  the  “higher 
security-political  committee” 
entrusted  with  establishing  a 
genuine  ceasefire  in  Lebanon. 

The  military  men,  including  army 
commander  Gen.  Ibrahim  Tannous, 
met  while  Jemayei  held  talks  with 
L^N  Undersecretary  General  Brian 
Urquhart  on  the  status  of  the  6,000- 
strong  UN  peace-keeping  force  in 
Southern  Lebanon. 

The  president  also  met  with 
Karen  Brutents,  assistant  secretary 
for  international  relations  of  the  . 
Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet 
Communist  Party.  (Reuter.  AP).  . 


Knesset  will 
vote  today 
on  elections 


By  ASHER  WALLFISH 
Post  Knesset  Correspondent 

The  Knesset  will  meet  this 
morning  at  11  for  a  special 
Pessah-recess  session  to  pass 
two  private  member's  bills:  one 
to  dissolve  the  Knesset  on  July 
23,  and  the  second  to  lay  down 
important  procedural  arrange¬ 
ments  about  party  lists,  can¬ 
didates,  election  propaganda 
and  election  financing. 

Although  the  original  private 
member’s  bill  to  dissolve  the  Knes¬ 
set  was  tabled  by  opposition  fac¬ 
tions,  the  coaliton  factions  have 
since  added  their  signatures,  thus 
giving  the  legislation  wall-to-wall 
sponsorship. 

Because  of  the  House  Rules 
governing  private  member's  bills 
that  come  up  during  a  recess,  the 
special  session  is  being  summoned 
by  the  government. 

The  Knesset  factions  hope  to 
complete  all  the  readings  of  both 
bills  during  the  day.  If  this  proves 
impossible,  the  Knesset  will  hold 


another  special  session  next  week. 

The  Monday,  July  -23  election 
dale  was  placed  in  doubt  last  night ' 
after  Agudat  Yisrael  and  the 
National  Religious  Party  said  that  a 
Monday  election  would  force  the 
officials  and  committees  organizing 
the  elections  to  desecrate  the  Sab¬ 
bath  if  they  were  to  distribute  all  the 
technical  material  on  time. 

Elections  in  Israel  are  almost 
always  held  on  Tuesdays  to  avoid 
this  situation.  However,  in  1973,  the 
Knesset  bent  over  backwards  not  to 
hold  the  December  elections  on 
Tuesday  January  1,  since  it  was 
regarded  as  a  Gentile  holiday.  Saint 
Sylvester's  Day,  and  it  assumed  the 
risk  of  Sabbath  desecration  by 
holding  the  elections  on  the  Mon¬ 
day. 

There  were  no  complaints  subse¬ 
quently  about  such  desecration..  .  ■ 

Law  Committee  chairmar^EIi 
Kulas  told  the  Aguda  anefr-NRP'thkt 
the  Likud  would  not  object  to  Tues¬ 
day  elections  if  the  Alignment 
agreed.  Some  Likud  men  would 

i  Continued  on  Page  2,  CoL  6) 


Opinion  poll  may  push 
Levy  to  challenge 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Post  Political  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  A  new  opinion  poll, 
which  gives  the  Alignment  a  lead  of 
18  Knesset  seats  over  the  Likud  in 
new  elections,  may  be  used  by 
Deputy  Prime  Minister  David  Levy 
as  grounds  for  challenging  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  to  head 
the  party  list  in  the  coming  elec¬ 
tions. 

Levy  supporters  believe  that  he  is 
a  better  vote-getter  than  Shamir, 
and  that,  in  view  of  the  opinion  poll, 
the  Likud  now  more  than  ever 
needs  a  vote-getter  at  its  head. 

At  an  hour-long  meeting  yester¬ 
day  between  Shamir  and  Levy  in 
Jerusalem,  the  latter  refused  to 
commit  himself  to  a  date  by  which 
he  will  give  his  decision  about 
whether  he  intends  to  run  against 
Shamir.  Levy  said  only  that  he  had 
held  long  consultations  with  sup¬ 
porters  and  other  party  members, 
and  now  intends  to  do  some  think¬ 
ing  in  private.  He  said  that  Shamir 
would  be  the  first  to  know  his  deci¬ 
sion. 

After  the  meeting,  Levy  said  he 
was  agonizing  over  the  decision. 

Levy's  allies  say  his  decision 
could  still  go  either  way.  But  some 
of  them  suggested  that  Levy’s  long 
prevarication  indicates  that  he  will 
in  the  end  challenge  Shamir. 


The  Modi’in  Ezrahi  poll 
published  yesterday,  conducted 
between  March  20  and  27,  gives  the 
Alignment  55  seats  over  the  Likud’s 
37  in  new  elections.  This  marks  a 
narrowing  of  the  gap  between  the 
two  major  blocs,  as  the  last  poll 
gave  the  Alignment  61  seats. 

Shamir  supporters  argue  that  the  : 
large  gap  between  the  two  parties 
could  be  advanced  as  an  argument  ' 
against  causing  intern-*!  strife  in  the 
Likud  in  the  coming  weeks.' 

Shamir's  supporters  are  confident  \ 
that  a  serving  prime  minister.'  will 
not  be  unseated  by  the  Herut'  * 
Central  Committee.  They  say  that  . 
Shamir  has  indicated  to  Levy  that  if 
he  mounts  a  challenge  and  loses, 
Shamir  will  not  feel  obliged  to  see  tp 
it  that  the  losers  keep  their  present 
position  in  the  party  hierarchy.  This 
is  seen  as  a  broad  hint  to  Levy  that 
he  has  something  to  lose. 

Levy  is  being  offered  almost  any 
post  he  may  desire  in  the  party. 

But  the  sources  admit  that  given  '• 
the  Herut  roeflu&  -pfrdecnng  Knes¬ 
set  candida*cii~Hfld; ranking  their 
order  on  the  list,  the  top  man  would 
have  very  little  say  about  which  slot 
should  be  awarded  or  denied  to 
anyone.  The  Herat  Central  Com¬ 
mittee  chooses  the  candidates  by 
secret  ballot,  and  then,  in  further 
secret  ballots,  ranks  them. 


Hefetz  won’t  have  to  stand 
trial  in  criminal  court 


Inflation  eats  away  value  of  tax  revenue 


By  AVI  TEMKIN 
Poet  Economic  Reporter 

The  slump  in  tax  collection  con¬ 
tinued  last  month,  as  the  Treasury 
collected  IS  1 10  billion,  26  per  cent 
less  in  real  terms  than  in  March 
1983. 

During  fiscal  1983,  which  ended 
last  week,  the  Treasury  collected 
IS7l3b.,  7  per  cent  less  than  in  fiscal 
1982. 

Treasury  officials  conceded 
yesterday  that  it  was  this  drop  in  tax 
revenue  that  led  to  the  huge 
monetary  injections  of  the  last 
months.  Since  last  October  the 
Treasury  has  pumped  IS  175b.  into 
the  economy. 

According  to  figures  released  by 
the  Finance  Ministry,  its  revenue 
from  income  taxes  went  down  by  27 


per  cent  in  real  terms  and  totalled 
IS74b. 

The  treasury  said  that  inflation  is 
eroding  its  tax  revenue._ 

The  ministry  added  that  for  the 
entire  fiscal  year,  the  collection 
from  income  taxes  totalled  IS4I3b., 
some  II  per  cent  less  in  real  terms 
than  last  year. 

The  Treasury  attributed  this  fall 
largely  to  the  fact  that  the  Lebanon 
war  levy  was  lifted  some  months  ago 


met  while  Jemayei  held  talks  with  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

l^N  Undersecretary  General  Brian 

Urquhart  on  the  status  of  the  6,000-  Attorney-General  Yitzhak  Zamir 
strong  UN  peace-keeping  force  in  l*45  decided  not  to  bring  criminal 
Southern  Lebanon.  charges  against  Nitzav-Mishne  As- 

The  president  also  met  with  saf  Hefetz.  Hefetz  was  suspended  as 
Karen  Brutents,  assistant  secretary  commander  of  the  elite  Central 
for  international  relations  of  the  Unit  of  the  Tel  Aviv  police  after  he 

Central  Committee  of  the  Soviet  was  heard  confirming  to  several 

Communist  Party.  (Reuter  API  .  journalists  a  newspaper  report 
■■■'■v  K-abtfut  classified  police  intelligence 

.  .  ’  *  /information.  Hefetz's  conversation 

x  revenue  ' was  recorded  by  a  police  wiretap. 

'i  Vj '  Zamir's  decision,  delivered 
and  that  the  turnover  in  (he  T«{:  •  yesterday  to  the  chief  of  the 
Aviv  Stock  Exchange  had*:  National  Police  investigations  divi- 
decreased  with  a  resulting  drop  in  sion,  Nitzav  Yehezkel  Carthy,  stres- 
revenue  from  levies  on  transactions.  ses  however  that  he  has  not  taken  a 


decreased  with  a  resulting  drop  in 
revenue  from  levies  on  transactions. 

According  to  the  Treasury, 
revenue  from  customs  and  Value 
Added  Tax  dropped  by  23  per  cent, 
compared  to  March  1982.  This  in¬ 
come  totalled  IS35b.  last  month. 

During  the  entire  fiscal  year, 
these  taxes  totalled  IS294b.,  I  per 
cent  less  than  1982/83. 


position  on  the  police's  own 
prerogative  to  bring  disciplinary 
charges  against  Hefetz  in  a  special 
police  court. 

The  police  have  begun  drafting  a 
charge  sheet  against  Hefetz,  to  be 
filed  in  the  police  disciplinary  court, 
the  police  spokesman  said  yester¬ 


day,  citing  Zamir's  letter  to  Carthy. 

The  police  recorded  several  qf 
Hefetz's  conversations  with  jour¬ 
nalists  after  a  paper  reported  that'  ■ 
the  police  had  received  i of ormifibn  . 
about  a  planned  attack  on  the  Teip- 
ple  M  ount  a  year  and  a  half  before 
the  attempt  took  place.  Hefetz  con¬ 
firmed  the  report.  The  police'  had 
apparently  won  a  court  order 
ing  them  to  tap  his  telepIksKb^B^jH 
the  Surveillance  Law.  -  ", 

Zamir  said  he  decided  not  ro  : 
press  criminal  charges  against- 
Hefetz  since  there  was  no  evidence 
thal  he  was  the  source  of  the- 
original  leak.  This  was- one  of  _tfre  -' 
few  limes  efforts  had  b<«o-ihade^ta-. 
trace  leaks  by  a  puSlic&ervant,  wad-' 
prosecutions  for  this  offence'  afe 
rare. 

While  welcoming  the  police  drive 
to  stop  such  leaks,  Zamir  said 'that 
the  "cumulative  weight"  of  his 
other  considerations  led  to  his  deci- 


Researcher  says  U.S.  Jews  not  disappearing 


Military  takes  over  power  in  Guinea 


>AKaR,  Senegal  (AP).  —  The 
ulitary  in  Guinea  yesterday  an- 
Ohneed  that  it  had  seized  power 
od  closed  the  borders  of  the  West 
frican  country,  right  days  after  the 
of  its  president  for  the  past  26 
Ahmed  Sekou  Toure. 
proclamation  read  over 
dnakry  Radio,  the  state-run  radio 
i-  Guinea’s  capital,  announced  the 
ikeover,  declared  a  curfew,. and 
fid  die  constitution  and  National’ 
sscmblv  had  been  suspended, 
i  Telephone  and  telex-  communica- 
/ons  with  Conakry  were  cut  after 


in  neighbouring  Senegal. 

■  The  broadcast  said  the  "Military 
Committee  of  Rectification  whose 
members  were  not  named,  took 
power  “to  create  the  basis  of  a  real 
democracy  and  avoid  in  the  future 
all  personal  dictatorships.” 

It  accused  Sekou  Toure’s  close 
associates  and  Ms  family  of  trying  to 
install  a  "bloody  and  ruthless  dic¬ 
tatorship  that  ground  down” 
Guinea’s  hopes. 

Sekou 'ToureJ  the  only  leader  im¬ 
poverished  Guinea  had  known  since 
-achieving  independence  from 


domestic  opponents  by  either  jailing 
them  or  sending  them  into  exile.  He 
died  on  March  26  in  Cleveland, 
Ohio  during  emergency  heart  sur¬ 
gery. 

Louis  Lansana  Bcavogui,  the 
prime  minister,  took  over  as 'interim 
president  in  anticipation  of  elec¬ 
tions  for  a  new  president  in  45  days, 
as  called  for  by  the  constitution. 
The  National  Revolutionary  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Guinea,  which  included 
the  party’s  political  bureau  and 
other  representatives,  was  supposed 
to  meet  yesterday  to  discuss  choos- 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  Hebrew  University  demographer.  Profes¬ 
sor  Calvin  Goldscheider,  rejects  the  prevail¬ 
ing  view  that  North  American  Jewry  is  rapidly 
disappearing  through  assimilation.  He  also 
contends  that  intermarriage  brings  a 
"probable  net  gain”  for  the  Jewish  people. 

Goldscheider,  a  sociologist  and 
demographer  trained  in  the  U.S.,  reported  the 
results  of  his  latest  research  to  a  workshop  for 
the  participants  in  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
university’s  board  of  governors  on  the  Mt. 
Scopus  campus.  The  workshop  also  included 
lectures  on  the  social,  economic  and  political 
situation  in  Israel. 

Forecasts  of  the  demise  of  American  Jewry, 
Goldscheider  said,  “are  based  on  a  Zionist 
ideological  bias,  not  facts."  He  said  his 
research,  which  will  be  published  later  this 
year,  is  the  first  to  test  the  assumptions  un¬ 
derlying  the  pessimistic  demographic  projec- 
tions.  namely  that  Jews  who  intermarry  are 


filiated  to  a  synagogue  are  alienated  from  the 
Jewish  community. 

He  found  that  between  60  and  70  per  cent 
of  North  American  Jews  are  organizationally 
affiliated.  He  found  that  the  unaffiliated  have 
developed  other  expressions  of  identity  with 
other  Jews,  through  their  families  or  com¬ 
munity  involvement. 

Intermarried  couples,  he  found,  attend  syn¬ 
agogue  less  than  couples  where  both  partners 
are  Jewish,  but  “the  Jewish  interaction  of  the 
intermarrieds  through  social  life,  friends  and 
neighbours  is  similar  to  that  of  the  others." 
The  same  pattern  was  found  when  comparing 
Jews  who  live  in  a  "Jewish  neighbourhood" 
with  those  who  do  not. 

“The  Jews  on  the  margins  of  the  com¬ 
munity  are  in  fact  quite  Jewish,"  he  con¬ 
cluded. 

An  examination  of. the  religious  identifica¬ 
tion  of  the  non-Jewish  spouse  in  intermarried 
couples  and  the  education  of  their  children 


Jewish  identification  and  continuity, 
Goldscheider  asserted. 

He  also  found  thai  while  many  young  Jews 
tend  to  stay  single  longer  than  non-Jews,  their 
Jewish  behaviour  is  similar  to  that  of  their 
married  counterparts,  and  most  of  them  even¬ 
tually  gel  married  and  have  children.  He  also 
contended  that  the  Jewish  birthrate,  which  is 
usually  seen  to  be  sharply  declining,  is  in  fact 
equal  to  the  rate  needed  to  maintain  a  stable 
Jewish  population,  about  two  children  per  , 
couple. 

"The  death  of  the  Jewish  family  (in. 
America)  has  been  prematurely  announced,"' 

'.-he  concluded. 

I  Goldscheider  argued  that  there  are  no  - 
;  -reliable  figures  on'.,  intermarriage,  rates- in- 
America,  and  that  the  .high  rates  Frequently-  i  *: 

•  quoted  in  the  news  m?dtg  are  based,  en  £lfan*  •  \;.y 
tasy.”  He  has  prriMwjs,.  wriaeA^that' the 
American  Jewish  pcggAttbrt  at  '  V  £ 

six  million,  Until  the  fesnnfeg  of  tHe'  next-c*D-'  *  .  '* 
tury,  and  that  prpjectwns  beyond  that  isi  qot  ; 


Forecast:  Further  rise  in  temperatures. 
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SOCIAL  &  PERSONAL 


Acting  President  Menahem  Savidor 
yesterday  received  the  president  of 
the  Harry  Kay  Foundation,  Arnold 
Lipson,  and  the  delegates  to  the 
Fifth  International  -  Jerusalem 
Conference  of  Mayors. 


Justice  Aharon  Barak  was  yesterday 
awarded  the  1984  Ze'ev  Zeltner 
price  for  his  contribution  to  justice 
and  society  by  Rotary  International 
in  Tel  Aviv. 


The  Haifa  Rotary  Club  will  hold  a 
business  meeting  at  the  Nof  Hotel, 


The  ’Je^alem-  ^ofirV'Cfub  -Will 
meet  at  the  Alyn  Hospital  for  Han¬ 
dicapped  Children  at  1:15  p.m.  to¬ 
day.  Members  and  visitors  will  as¬ 
semble  at  the  hospital.  Rehov 
Shmaryahu  Levin,  corner 
OJswanger. 


ARRIVALS 


Murid  W uo  President  Raya  Jagfom  from 
Geneva.  • 


Moshe  Hess.  Dr.  Walter  HesKlbach  and 
Mr  and  Mrs.  Philip  Berman,  for  the  **6lh  an¬ 
nual  meeting  or  the  Hebrew  University  of 
Jerusalem  Board  oT  Governors. 

Jes«e  Zd  Lurie,  editor  emeritus  of  Hadasmh 
Magazine,  with  Mrs.  Lurie. 


DEPARTURES 


Knesset  member  \hba  Etwn.  for  a  cwo-dav 
visit  to  Cairo  as  a  guest  of  the  Egyptian 
government. 


Panel  urges  ouster 
of  top  Knesset  guard 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Two  members  of  a  three-man 
body  that  probed  the  gate-crashing 
of  the  Knesset  grounds  by  a  dis¬ 
abled  Israel  Defence  Forces 
veteran  last  month  have  recom¬ 
mended  that  Knesset  Serjeant-at- 
Arms  Yitzhak  Ben-Gal  be  dismis¬ 
sed,  Israel  Television  reported  last 
night. 

Ben-GaL  has  filled  the  post  since 
1967. 


The  Jerusalem  Post  reported 
several  days  ago  that  dismissals 
were  likely  following  the  report. 


HOME  NEW 


Girl  killed*  another  hurt 
in  two  road  accidents 


Jenisalen  Post  Staff 
and  Agencies 

A  10-year-old  girl  was  killed  when 
she  was  struck  by  an  ambulance 
yesterday  afternoon  as  she  was  cros¬ 
sing  the  street  in  Moshav  Tidhar  in 
the  Western  Negev.  The  girl.  Pazil 
Waknin.  a  resident  of  the  moshav. 
was  pronounced  dead  on  arrival  at 
Soroka  Hospital. 

In  another  accident  yesterday 
afternoon,  a  nine-year-old  girl  was 
seriously  injured  when  she  was  run 
over  by  the  rear  wheels  of  an  Egged 
bus  in  Netanya  after  alighting  from 
it.  It  is  believed  that  her  school  bag 
got  caught  in  the  bus  doors  a*  she 
got  olT  and  she  was  dragged  along 
by  the  bus.  The  bus  driver  stopped 
the  bus  when  he  beard  the  girl's 
screams,  gathered  her  up  and 
rushed  her  to  the  hospital,  where 
her  condition  was  described  as 
critical. 

In  Netanva.  aTira  man  convicted 
of  driving  without  a  licence  and  car 
insurance  was  sentenced  yesterday 
to  six  months  imprisonment  In  the 
local  traffic  court.  The  man.  Hajj 
Yehi  Salim,  also  had  his  licence 


Youths  vote  to  spare  lamb 
earmarked  for  sacrifice 


By  DAVID  RUDGE 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

A  lamb  was  spared  earlier  this 
week  after  a  narrow  maj  airily  of 
pupils ‘in  the  Yemin  Orde  Youth 
Aliya  village  in  the  north  voted 
against  sacrificing  it  in  line  with  the 
Ethiopian  Jewish  custom  of 
slaughtering  a  young  lamb  to  mark 
the  first  day  of  the  Jewish  month  of 
Nissan. 

The  1 00  Ethiopian,  children  at 
Y'emin  Orde.  an  Orthodox  institu¬ 
tion,  were  split  roughly  down  the 
middle  about  whether  or  not  to  kill 
the  animal.  But  the  majority  of  the 
children,  aged  12  to  18.  drawn  from 
16  other  countries,  voted  to  spare 
the  lamb. 


The  vote  took  place  just  before  a 
Bar-Mitzvah  and  Bat-Mitzvah 
ceremony  for  30  of  the  Ethiopian 
boy?  and  girls  in  the  village,  which  is 
sponsored  by  Youth  Aliya  of  Great 
Britain. 


Dr.  Haim  Peri,  director  of  Yemin 
Orde.  said  that  the  lamb  has  been 
placed  in  the  village  zoo. 


“The  slaughtering  of  a  lamb  is 
considered  the  ultimate  expression 
of  joy  by  Ethiopian  Jews.  We 
decided  to  put  the  matter  to  the 
vote  both  to  test  the  altitude  of  the 
youngsters  after  their  exposure  to 
Western  influence  and  also  to  stress 
the  value  of  the  democratic  proces- 
s."  he  said. 


15  wounded  in  J’lesn  still  in  hospital 

Fifteen  of  the  48  persons  a  girl  of  seven  who  underwent  sur- 


Fifteen  of  the  48  persons 
wounded  in  the  terrorist  attack  in 
Jerusalem  on  Monday  were  still  in 
the  hospital  yesterday.  The  condi¬ 
tion  of  four  of  them  was  described 
as  “difficult  or  medium.,' 


Eightofthe  1 5  are  in  BrkurHolim 
Hospital.  They  are:  Michael  Ben- 
David.  Daliah  .  Gr.atch»_.Y ehudit 
Nadvorne.  Hai  Mondock.  Eliahu 
Gohen^and- three  -Finnish  tourists; 
Emil  Alonsli.  Anna  Lissia  and  Kilo, 


eery. 

Eight  of  the  wounded  are  in 
Snaare  Zedek  Hospital:  Martha 
O-gel,  Shlomo  Sultan,  Y’osef 
Khoury  and  a  severely  wounded 
man  whose  name  has  been  withheld 
from  publication  at  the  request  of 
his  family. 

Three  others  with,  .“medium, 
wounds'*  a-c  in  the  Hadassah 
Hospitals  in  Ein  Kerem  and  on 
Mount  Scopus,  (him) 


ELECTION  BRIEFS 


Jerusalem  Post  Staff 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Labour  Party  groups 
are  urging  safe  slots  on  the  party’s 
Knesset  list  for  this  summer's  elec¬ 
tion  for  former  Mapai  Secretary- 
General  Arie  Eliav  and  for  outgoing 
Histadrut  Teachers  Union 
Secretary -Genera!  A  mnon 
Abramson. 


Eliav  announced  recently  ihat  he 
was  re-entering  the  party,  but 
Labour  politicians  made  it  clear  to 
hin  that  he  could  not  hope  for  a  safe 
slot  because  there  were  many  other 
candidates  who  had  to  be  given 
higher  priority. 

The  pro- Eliav  group  will  begin 


circulating  a  petition  throughout 
i.he  country  on  his  behalf.  Their 
argument  is  that  “it  will  not  add  to 
Labour's  prestige  if  a  man  like  Eliav 
has  to  run  on  a  separate  ticket 
because  Labour  cannot  find  room 
for  him.” 

Leaders  of  the  .Alignment  faction 
in  the  Histadrut  Teachers  Union 
want  Abramson  to  be  given  a  “real” 
place  on  the  Alignment’s  slate. 
They  made  this  demand  to  Labour 
Party  Secretary-General  Haim  Bar- 
Lev  yesterday,  and  reported 
afterwards  that  Bar- Lev  agreed  that 
a  sector  as  large  as  the  teachers 
should  be  represented  in  the  Kr.es- 


High  Court  upholds  ban  on  Arabic  paper 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  yester¬ 
day  upheld  the  Interior  Ministry's 
decision  to  prohibit  the  publication 
of  a  new  Arabic  bi-weekly  in 
Jerusalem. 

The  court  ruled  that  there  was 
“very  good  reason"  for  the  refusal 
of  the  ministry's  Jerusalem  district 
represen  tat  jve  to  permit  the 
publication,  it  rejected  z  request 
that  the  representative  be  compel¬ 
led  to  reveal  the  evidence  on  which 
his  decision  was  based. 

Aida  Ayub,  a  resident  of  East 
Jerusalem  who  studies  at  the 
University  of  Beirut,  applied  to  the 
representative  for  permission  to 
publish  a  bi-weekly  called  Al- 


Msnrz.  which  would,  she  said,  deal 
w;:h  “social,  cultural,  economic  and 
political”  subjects.  Tne  represen- 
tafb-s  rejected  her  application,  bas¬ 
ing  h inself  on  Defence  Emergency 
Regulations,  not  giving  the  reasons 
for  his  decisions. 

Justices  Menahem  Eion.  Yehuda 
Cohen  and  Elisha  Sheinbaum. 
ruled  in  favour  of  the  represen- 
e.  stating  that  the  Emergency 
Relations  free  him  from  the  need 
to  explain  his  reasoning.  The 
justices  were  shown  the  detailed 
ev«cc?.ce  or,  which  the  represen¬ 
tative  based  his  decision,  and  ruled 
that  “national-security  considera¬ 
tions  dictate  that  the  information 
ar.d  sts  sources  remain  classified." 


Scholar  doubts  Hiram's  fleet  sailed  to  Ophir 


By  ABRAHAM  RABINOVICH 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Limited  archeological  digs  in 
Lebanon  support  the  theory  that 
the  great  age  of  Phoenician  mercan¬ 
tile  activity  got  under  way  only  in 
the' eighth  century  BCE,  and  not  the 
1 2th  century  as  some  scholars  main¬ 
tain.  Professor  James  Muhiy  yester¬ 
day  told  the  International  Congress 
on  Biblical  Archeology. 

The  congress,  which  opened 
Monday  night,  is  meeting  at  the 
Jerusalem  Hilton  Hotel, 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania 
scholar  said  that  this  means  there  is 
no  archeological  evidence  to  sup¬ 
port  the  Biblical  story  of  Hiram  of 
Tyre’s  Tarshish  flee!  and  the  three- 
year  voyages  during  the  10th  cen¬ 
tury  BCE  to  the  land  of  Ophir. 

Muhly's  views  were  challenged  ' 
by  Israeli  scholar  Ephraim  Stern, 
who  said  the.  two  digs  in  Lebanon 
were  only  100  and  120  square 
metres  large,  and  .were  thus  too 
small  to  .draw,  conclusions  from. 

He  also  challenged  Muhiy  for 
relating  to  Phoenician  sites  only  in 
modern-day  Lebanon  and  ignoring 
the  excavation  of  Phoenician  sites 
in  Israel,  including  Achzlv  and 
Acre.  These  digs,  he  said,  attest  to  a 
far  more  prosperous  10th-century 


Despite  the  profusion  of  Phoeni¬ 
cian  sites  around  the  rim  of  the 
Mediterranean,  Muhiy  said, 
archeologists  have  had  only  the 
barest  glimpse  of  ancient  Phoenicia 
itself. 

The  continuity  or settlement  from 
Phoenician  times  to  the  present  a: 
sites  like  Tyre.  Sidon  and  Beirut 
have  pinned  the  3.000-year-old 
ruins  of  Phoenicia  beneath  layers  of 
subsequent  settlement,  topped  by 
modern  cities. 

“Until  recently,  the  Phoenicians 
have  been  a  people  known  only  out¬ 
side  their  homeland."  he  said. 

Only  two  small  sites  have  been 
excavated  in  the  heart  of  Phoenicia, 
both  in  the  last  15  years.  Sarafand.  a 
village  between  Tyre  and  Sidon  that 
'lies  along  the  route  of  Israel 
Defence  Forces  army  patrols  today, 
is  the  Phoenician  site  of  SarepU. 
which  was  excavated  by  James 
Pritchard  beginning  in  1969. 

In  Tyre,  a  small  pier  was  un¬ 
covered  in  1973  by  Patricia  Bikai, 

.  an  American  archeologist  married 
to  a  Lebanese.  The  dig  was  carried 
out  on  the  site  of  the  original  island 
of  Tyre,  near  today’s  port.  This  was 
finked  -to  the  mainland  by  a 
causeway  in  31 1  BCE  by  Alexander 
the  Great,  during  his  siege  of  the’ 
ci tv.  There  have  been  chance 


been  no  other  controlled  digs, 
because  of  the  lack  of  sites  that 
r.c’-e  not  been  built  upon. 

Tne  dies  a:  Sarapta  and  Tyre  do 
nc:  offer  any  evidence  of  imported 
wares  that  a  mercantile  trade 
implies.  “Ir,  spite  of  much  ingenious 
speculation.”  said  Muhiy,  “there  is 
siiii  no  convincing  interpretation  cf 
tho«s  Biblical  passages  dealing  with 
Hiram  and  Soiomon  and  the 
Tarshish  fleet.  Nor  can  we  locate 
the  lar.d  of  Tarshish.*' 


suspended  for  10  months  and  he  was 
fined  1525,000. 

In  Beersheba,  a  Negev  Beduin 
was  convicted  by  the  local  traffic 
court  of  driving  a  tractor  without  a 
licence  in  1981  and  Ws  licence  was 
suspended  for  10  years.  The  man, 
Saleh  Abu  Hamid  also  received  a 
suspended  sentence  of  four  months. 

Despite  budgetary  cutbacks 
ordered  by  Finance  Minister  Yigal 
Cohen-Oread,  IS3.6G0  million  from 
various  sources  will  be  available  for 
road-safety  activities  at  the  national 
and  local  levels  in  the  new  fiscal 
year.  Moshe  Amirav,  director  of  the 
Road  Safety  Authority,  informed 
Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu 
yesterday.  Corfu  is  chairman  of  the 
cabinet  Committee  on  road  saftey. 

The  emphasis  will  be  put  on 
repairing  the  13  extremely 
dangerous  inter-urban  .  highways, 
and  —  inside  the  cities  —  increasing 
protective  measures  for  pedestrians. 

High  on  the  list  of  priorities  is 
also-  the  installation  of  traffic  bar¬ 
riers  between  opposing  lanes  on 
highways,  especially  along  stretches 
where  "head-on  collisions  have  oc¬ 
curred. 


... 

* 

-  o  ■  ■•3: .  ,  .. 
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Shamir  and  Patinkin  disagree 
on  university  budget  cutp  | 


Jerusalem  Part  R*p«tw 

Hebrew  University  president 
Professor  Don  Patinkin  last  night 
scored  the  government  for.  making, 
“excessive"  cuts  in  the  budget  for 
higher  education.  He  was  speaking 
at  the  Opening  session  of  the  nruver- 


In  his  remarks,  which  he  ^  . 
.Trout  a  prepared  text,  Swmir-  ;  j 
defended  the  cuts  as.a  necessary 
part  of  the  government’s  ausft^ 

measures.  . 

•  Referring  to  Monday  s  terrorist 
attack  in  downtown  Jerusal^  r\ 
Shamir  said  that  the  terrorists  “faavE  -  ■ 


sity’s_  annual  board  of  ' 


Miniate,  Shamir,  rtafcft to  otMad 

Big  .reality  ofJerosaiem  a the  . 

“Several  years  of  continuous1/  of  inspiration  for  s-V 

budget  cuts,  in  which  we  will  not  be  .  poets .for  thousands  of^ars.^w,  •- 
able  to  maintain  these  standards,  remain  our  capital  fo^cr.w«H  . 
will  yield  hitter  fruits  for  many  years  without  the  presence  01  foreign  bn. 

to «n£ftr-rr"r~: 


Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  entertained  Barbra  Streisand  bribe, 
premier's  office  yesterday.  .  (Rahamini  Israeli) 


‘Yentls’  won’t  have  to  hide 
at  Streisand  study  centre 


By  JOAN  BOBSTEN 

American  film  star  Barbra  Strei¬ 
sand  dedicated  a  Jewish  Studies 
centre  named  for.  her  father  on  the 
Mt.  Scopus  campus  of  Hebrew 
University  yesterday,  pledging  to  an 
audience  of  more  than  100  univer¬ 
sity  supporters  that  she  would 
devote  herself  to  Jewish  education. 

“I'm  so  glad  that  in  the  Emanuel 
Streisand  School  of  Jewish  Studies 
women  will  be  able  to  study  Jewish 
thought  and  Talmud  without  having 
to  disguise  themselves  as  men,”  she 
added,  alluding  to  her  new  film, 
Yentl.  which  is  about  a  woman  who 
dresses  as  a  man  in  order  to  study  in 
a  yeshiva. 

The  SI. 5m.  building  includes  lec¬ 
ture  halls  and  rooms  for  research. 
Some  of  the  money  to  finance  it  was 
donated  by  Streisand,  her  friends 
and  her  colleagues.  The  rest  is  to  be 
raised  by  the  American  Friends  of 
Hebrew  University. 

Interviewed  earlier  in  the  day, 
after  she  met  briefly  with  Prime 
Minister  Shamir,  Streisand  said  that 
after  visiting  Israel  she  will  not 


return  to  Hollywood  for  next  Tues¬ 
day's  Academy  Award  cerempny. 
but  will  instead  visit  Egypt  or  Spain. 

At  a  news  conference  following 
the  dedication,  she  said  that  in  Hol¬ 
lywood  women  have -to  work  twice 
as  hard  as  their  male  counterparts 
to  succeed. 

“A  man’s  passion  to  make  a  par¬ 
ticular  film  is  much  more  respected 
than  a  woman’s,”  said  Streisand, 
“especially  he  is  a  director  or 
producer,  fields  which  involve 
finances  and  leadership.  But  I  feel 
that  in  the  last  few  months  Hol¬ 
lywood  has  given  women  more 
chances.” 

Speaking  about  writer  Isaac 
Bashevis  Singer,  who  has  criticized 
her  film,  Streisand  said  gently  that 
his  reaction  disappointed  her,  but 
that  in  fact  she  had  not  expected 
him  to  like  her  version  of  his  story. 

“I  couldn't  accept  some  of  the 
things  he  wrote,”  she  noted,  “such 
as  the'  scene  where  Avigdor  asks 
Yentl  if  she  is  a  man  or  a  woman.  In 
the  Singer  version,  Yentl  replies: 
‘Neither.’  I  didn’t  want  to  make  a 
film  about  a  eunuch.” 


(Coatuned  from  Page  Owe) 
prefer  Tuesday  to  Monday  because; 
it  would  give  the  parties  the  chance, 
to  continue  election  propaganda  on 
television  and  radio  till  Sunday 
seven  p.m.,  instead  of  stopping  tbfe 
previous- Thursday. 

The  two  bifls,  .which  will  have 
their  regular  first  reading  this  morn¬ 
ing  had  not  yet  been  printed  at  the 
Government  Printer  yesterday 
afternoon,  but  they  are  expected  to 
include  the  following  points: 


•  Election  lists' to  be'submitted  no 
later  than  May  31.  ’ 

•  Civil  servants  wishing  to  appear 
in  the  election  lists  have  to  resign  no 
later  than  May  17. 

•  New  lists  have  to  place  a  deposit 
of  IS500,000.  instead  of  the  previous 
IS20.000,  in  notes  or  a  banker’s 
draft. 

•  New  lists  have  to  be  sponsored 
by  2,500  signatures  instead  of  the 
former  1,500.  • 

•  Israelis  aged  18  on  election  day 


VOTE  TODAY 

Ows)  are  to  be  included  in  the  VKcis-  _ _ _ 

day  because;  ■  Register.  ■  j 

t  the. chance  These  and  other  provisions  may . 

>paganda  on  be  altered  after  the  regular^frq  p  u»-  ** 

1  Sunday  reading,  when  the  legislafioiv^tts  t  ^  ,•% , 
stopping  tire  -back  to  the  Law  Committee,  .which;.  Uii 

has  to  prepare  it  for  the  secoq^d  pU‘- “ 

.  ■„  third  readings.  MS 

b  In  any  event,  the  Likud  and  tfe  ■ 

Alignment  Taction  chairmen-  j»w..  ' 

1  ctfrHa!  taken  continue  to  take' the'.-  *■" 

yCS  tlri  tn  crucial  decisions  outside  the -t£B Vt  : 

expected  to  •.  Committee. In  tete-d-tete  rae«%  . - 
OIlUs:  Yesterday’s  committee  session  >a 

ubmitted  no  attend^  by  only  -six  Kne&n 

membeflP  none  of  them  ftoth  fee - 
lg  to  appear  Alignment.  The  session  tasted^... 
to  resign  no  minutes.  ■- 

It  was  not  known  last  night  what  -  ' 
tee  a  deposit  proposals  the  Likud  and  the 
the  previous  me nt  had  already  hatchcd-'.qgh : 
a  banker’s  regards  to  election-propa#f!z,  ... 

rules  and  election-financing  >JoP  :.  : 
e  sponsored  ments.  The  two  main  factioitf  can  . 

Head  of  the  steamroll  through  the  commi&et  ^  :- 

with  ease.  no  matter  what  the’ cost, 

election  day  anything  they  agree  upon.  *•.•  .. 


MARINE  OFFICERS  V 

(CoutiaBed  from  P*ge  Owe)  foreign  sailors  serving  on  : 

to -see  only  the  finance  minister,  ships,  at  the  rate  paid  by  Ipaplb  v  : 
vdio  has  the  last  word  on  policy.  He  sailors.  All  the  taxes  shoukQe  - '  •' 
noted  that  the -transport  minister  granted  to  the  shipping  companies  "•  '• 


told  a  Knesset  questioner  only  last  &  a  temporary  subsidy  to  help  ride- 


Visiting  mayors  condemn  terror  attack 


month  that  Israeli  shipping  is  them  over  the  present  crisis.  i/f  .t  ' 
profitable  andnot  in  need  of  aid, -a  'Marcovitz  said  that  the  fleet  Jus-:.": 

reply  that  hardly  fitted  the  present  been  reduced  from  110  ships  tgvfilr  '■ 
situation,  he  said.  during  the  past  few  years  and.^ti  - 

The  union  demands  from  Finance  zim  intends  to  sell  five  more— - 

Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  the  im-  freighters  to  South  Korea  tojuajj..  .  :■ 

mediate  appointment  of  a  small  of-  them  with  Korea  crews.  >_  du'  J  a  / 

fici a]  committee  lo  frame  a  viable  zim  hotly  denied  this,  as  did  tie 
shipping  policy.  They  also  wish  his  president  of  the.  Shipowners’-^- '  - 

rcupunsiuu  siiumw.  oonsfcnt  to  lhe‘inLracdiate:.apptica- . ; sddiation, ShRyno-Erel.-He said^il 

worldwide  condem  nation.  They  are  tion  of  the  eariy-retiFemeiit'&ndfor  -the  companiedhad  toselirofi^  r 
criminals,  not  Freedom  Fighters.  ,  seamen.,  to  .which-  the  men. and  the  -.tanker  fleets  at.  a  great  loss.Yja  *  :\.  • 

This  criminal  act  only  ihcreases"odr  1  ■  tompanira  contributed:  If  applied  L'  result  of  die  suspension  of  the  pi  . 
support  for  Israel  and  its  people.”  .  would  be  possible  to  reduce  ships’  transport  from  Iran.  But  tomratfd 

complements  and  open  avenues  of-  freighters  has  actually  gODe^fcs  :r  •  -: 
promotion,  thus  making  Israefi  ship-  the  companies  have  replaced  #5 :::  t 
ping  more  competitive.  ships  with  bigger  modern  vessels] 

They  also  demand  the  imposition  Furthermore,  no  Israeli  officers  art'-:  •  • 

of  income  and  payroll  taxes  on  unemployed,  he  said.  Jr.  - 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter. 

Twenty-five  visiting  North  and 
Touth  American.r.aod  European 
Mayors  yesterday  condemned  Mon¬ 
day’s  terrorist  attack  in  the  heart  of 
Jerusalem. 

The  mayors,  who  are  spending 
their  time  here  discussing  municipal 
problems,  issued  the  following 
statement:  “We  express  our  sym¬ 
pathy  to  our  host.  Mayor  Teddy 
Kollek,  and  to  the  people  of  the  un¬ 
ited  city  of  Jerusalem,  for  this  un¬ 
conscionable  and  barbaric  action 
against  innocent  civilians,  many  of 


whom  were  tourists:  * 

“The  PLO  group  or  groups 
responsible  should,  rec^ivje 
worldwide  condem  nation  .'They  are 
criminals,  not  Freedom  Fighters. 


Among  the  signatories  were  the 
acting  mayor  of  Famagusta,  Cyprus, 
Prodromos  Papayassiliou;  the 
mayor  of  Zurich,  Dr.  Thomas 
Wagner;  the  mayor'  of  Buenos 
Aires,  Jorge  Ernesto  Gomez;  and 
the  mayor  of  Remagen,  West  Ger¬ 
many,  Hans  Peter  Kuerten. 


the  companies  have  replaced 
ships  with  bigger  modern  vessels] 
Furthermore,  no  Israeli  officers  art':;  -- 
unemployed,  he  said.  o<r.  V-'. 

■  -  j--...- ; 


Staff  cuts  may  slow  mail  delivery 


Fire  chief  chargedwiili  indecent  assaults 

TEL  AVIV  (Itira).  —  Tel  Aviv  reason  to  now  hold  the  trial. 


Jerusalem  Poet  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Delays  of  up  to  10 
days  more  than  usual  in  the  delivery 
of  mail  can  be  expected  as  a  result 
of  a  recent  decision  to  reduce  the 
number  of  the  country’s  postmen  by 
9  per  cent. 

In  announcing  this  yesterday. 
Asher  Aharon,  chairman  of  the 
postal  workers'  staff  committee  in 
Tel  Aviv,  predicted  that  the  cut¬ 
backs  will  disrupt  work  m  the  Tel 


Aviv  postal-sorting  house  through 
which  70  per  cent  of  the  country’s 
internal  and  foreign  mail  passes. 

Aharon  said  that  the  postmen 
already  have  difficulty  in  servicing 
an  average  of  1,000  apartments 
each:  and  the  reductions  in  man¬ 
power  could  lead  to  cutting  daily 
delivery  to  once  or  twice  a  week. 
He  called  on  the  Civil  Services 
Commission  to  reconsider  its  deci¬ 
sion  to  retrench  workers. 


LAHAD 


District  Court '.judge  Aryeh 
Segalson  yesterday  rejected  the 
prosecution^  plea 'to  hold  the  trial 
of  fire-station  chief  Uri  Weisman 
behind  closed  doors. 

Weisman  is  charged  with  commit¬ 
ting  indecent  acts  on  some  of  his 
subordinates. 

The  prosecution  entered  the  plea 
•  to  protect  the  victims  of  Weisman’s 
alleged  attacks.  But  the  court  ac-. 
cepted  the  defence  counsel's  argu¬ 
ment  that  as  Weisman's  name  and 
the  allegations  and  photographs  of 
the  -victims  had  .filled  the  new¬ 
spapers  for  weeks,  there  was  no- 


camera.  :  •  £*•  --f,.  - 

The  prosecution  has  chaigedMjj.  '  ’** 

Weisman  began  his  indecent  COniv.T;  2  ! 

on  bis  subordinates  nine  yeajtffi®L.  .. 
Prosecution  w  itness  Shrauel  ' 

yesterday  described  how  WosjW2. ' 
attacked  him  in  1976,  on  .onejjcffrT';  ' 
sion  clutching  his  penis  ;;1'  ■ 

others  sticking  pins  into  hun,®^ r 
tweaking  his  nipples.  »  -v  w  . 


TOTO,  -T-  The  first  prize  tefvt 
week’s  Toto  lottery  is  IS60 
and.  the  remaining  prizes 
IS40  million.  ; 


I  Continued  from  Page  One! 

Israel  has  made  the  government 
reticent  to  take  any  steps  that  could 
lead  to  even  sporadic  terrorist  re¬ 
infiltration  into  South  Lebanon,  and 
to  the  possibility  that  Katyusha 
rockets  will  again  be  fired  at  Kiryat 
Shmona.  Such  rockets  would  un¬ 
derline  the  failure  of  the  Lebanese 
war  in  the  eye  of  the  electorate.  The 
government  is  afraid  that,  by  pulling 
out  before  elections,  it  will  give  the 
impression  of  using  the  country's 
security  for  election  purposes, 
which  might  be  interpreted  as  a  de 
facto  admission  that  the  war  was  un¬ 
necessary. 


However,  IDF  officers,  unaf¬ 
fected  by  political  considerations, 
continue  lo  hope  that  Lahad’s  ap¬ 
pointment  will  enable  a  strategy  in 
Lebanon,  almost  identical  with  the 
one  developed  between  Israel  and 
Haddad,  which  was  in  force  until 
Operation.  Peace  for  Galilee  was 
launched  in  June  1982. 


We -deeply  mourn  the  passing  of 


LEAH  (Lotte)  DRACHLER 

and  convey  our  condolences  to  Sam.  ■  ’ 


Ashkelon  youth  wins  - 
Bible  competition 

Binyamin  Moskovich,  a  bigh- 
schooi  pupil  from  Ashkelon,  yester¬ 
day  won  the  national  youth  Bible 
quiz,  gaining  all  possible  points. 


Dora  Aberbach  Lederer  ’ 

Inge  Lederer  Gibe  I 

Kapya,  Eli,  Qaby,  Ron  Azoiilay 

Maurice  Gibel 


-  We  mourn  the  death  of  our  beloved  - 


We  mourn  the  passing  of 


RECHA  FREiER 


and  pay  homage  to  her  devotion  to  the  children  of  Israel  through 
Youth  Aliyah.  May  her  memory  be  for  a  blessing. 


FRIEDA  S.  LEWIS,  National  President  Hadassah. 

the  Women's  Zionist  Organization  of  America 

SYLVIA  SHAPIRO.  Chairman  Hadassah  Council  in  Israel 

ROSE  JOSHUA.  President  Hadassah- Israel 


GOLDA  ROSE  RAIMAN 


KY 


The  funeral  will  take  piece  today.  Wednesday,  . 
April  4.  1984  at  1.00  p.m.  at  the  Nahariye  Cemetery. 


Her  Husband:  Kalman  Rttindni 
Her  Son:  Jacques  Raimari  an^ 


The  Head  of  the  Youth  Aliya  Department  of  the  Jewish  Agency, 
the  Director' General,  the  Department  staff  and  its  educational  personnel 


With  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing^ 
beloved  husband,  father  and  grandfatBe: 


moum  the  death  of 


DAVID  HEIJMAN 


RECHA  FREIER 


who  conceived  the  idea  of  Youth  Aliya  and  saw  to  its  implementation. 


P®^J.n®ra' wiN  take  P|ace  today.  April  4.  at  2.3 OP^ 
Ramat  Hasharon  Cemetery  (Morasha  Junction).  ' ; 


We  share  the  grief  of  the  family. 


Judith  JialJmans/Francken  4 
D°'n.  J*?1  H*ijman»  anti  children  . 

°V  Bnd  Zahava  Yarofn  1  Hallmans) 


Witte  & 


Israel  to  draw  ton 


By  YATA€OVf1UEDLER 
*'  Ja^P#:teporter 

HAIFA.  shortly,  rake 

all  the  water  f?onf  the  Yarmuk 
•  River  tp  which,  it  is  entitled  under 
agreenwnts-with;  J  ordau.Theagree- 
ments  we  remade  through  the  good 
-office  of  tfre'iJtS.'  .  ;  - 
-Israel  plans. to  draw  60  to  70  mil-, 
-lion  cubic  metres  annually.  • 

• 'Water-drawing  will  become’ pos¬ 
sible  within  \Z  mo;.Lhs,  when  a 

-  Touith.  pumping  "unit.,  costing  S30rn.; 
■is  installed  at  Tabpha.  Water.  Com¬ 
missioner  Zemah  Yishai  announced  ■ 

.  hefc  yesterday.  He  was  speaking  at 

-  the  12th  annual  convention  of  the 
Agricultural  Engineering' Assoc ia- 

•  trdn,  at.  the  Technion.  .  - 

.  Yishai  said  that  though  the  agree-  . 
merits  were  signed; several  decades 

-  -ago,  “for  various  reasons;  including 

•  internal  differences*”  Israel  has  not 

■  taken  the  25  mSlion  it  was  allowed 

■  during  the  summer  andv  “any 
desirable  amount”  during  the  rainy 
season. 

Last  week,  a  contract  was  signed 
with  the  Swiss  suppliers  of  the. 
T abgha  pumps  for  a  fourth  unit,  to 
■  Jpump  the  .extra  water  south. 


The  commission  has  also  decided 
;  to  draw  water  from  Lake  Kimieret, 
lowering  its  autumn  -Jewel  by  one 
metre  to  213  metres  betow  sea  level 
•  in  order  to  accommodate  water 
from  the  Yarmuk  and  rainwater. 1 

‘These  waters  will  save  the 
aquifers  along  the  Coastal  Plain, 

-  which  :are  being  dangerously  over- 
■ejqpJphed;.  with  the  result  that  every 
six  weeks  another  well  runs  saline." 

..Yishai  .said.  . 

He  noted  that  Israel  suffers  from 
a  chromc'annuai  overuse  of  about 

-  15(Fmiilfon  cm.  beyond  the  1.85  bii- 
.  1  fori  crii.  that  are  replenished. 

.  Yishai  also ,  announced  that  if 
farmers  wish  to  “assure  at  least  their 
-’present  limited  allocation  of  water, 
they  must  help  to  provide  the  funds 
needed  to  develop  new  sources.  The 
government  intends  providing  no 
more  . than  40  per  cent  of  the  $2  bil¬ 
lion  needed  in  the  coming  decade. 

One  of  .  these  new  sources  is 
desalination.  It  is  to  be  started  soon 
at  the  Nalia!  Hataninim  near 
Hadera,  where  a  new  process  may 
provide  water  at  25  cents  per  cm. 
which  is  within  the  half-dollar 
economic  .maximum,  he  said. 


Accused  kerosene  injector 
denies  causing  wife’s  death 


TEL  AVIV  (Itirri).  —  The  34-year.- ' 
-old-  Holon  man  accused  of  injecting 
■his  girl,  friend  and  bis  wife  with 
,  kerosene,  yesterday  pleaded  guilty 
_  "lo  the  first  crime  but  not  to  the  se- 

■  .cond.- 

He  pleaded  that  he  thought  his 
girlfriend  would,  bve  him  all  the 
more  when  he  had  nursed  her  back 
iov health  from  the  illness  caused  by 
■his  injections. 

Moshe  Levy  went  on  trial  in  the 
^district  court  here  yesterday  ac- 
feused  of  causing  the  death  of  his 
wife  and  severe  injuries  to  his* 

■  girlfriend,  Susan  Araouyal,  22. 

. .  In  1980,  Levy's  wife,  liana,  was 
treated  for  an  abscess  in  her  but-, 
tocks  and  sent  home  to  convalesce. 
Levy  is  charged  with  drugging  her 
to  sleep  and  then* injecting  kerosene 
and  other  substances  into  the  open 
wound.  As  a  result,  the  indictment 
states,  she  developed  an  incurable 
Infection  and  died. 

;  ■•'In  the  second  charge.  Levy  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  causing  grievous  harm  last 
October  to- Amouyal,  whom  he  met 
in  the  summer  of  1983  and  dated' 

'  before,  hiring  her  to  care  for  his 
1  niolhertess  children.  Levy  is 


charged  with  drugging  her,  raping 
her  while  she  was  unconscious,  and 
then  ••  injecting  kerosene  into  her 
neck,  breast,  lower  back  and  but¬ 
tocks. 

Following  the  alleged  attack, 
Amouyal  was  hospitalized  suffering 
from  abscesses  all  over  her  body. 
Levy  is  further  accused  of  attacking 
her  in  her  room  at  Sheba  Hospital 
by  pouring  disinfectant  into  her 
eyes,  after  which  she  became  partly 
paralyzed. 

Defence  attorney  Nira  Lidsky 
told  Judges  Shmuel  Kwart,  Edna 
Shatzky  and  Y&'acov  Kedrai  that 
Levy  denies  all  charges  in  his  wife's 
death  and  admits  to  injecting 
kerosene  into  Amouyal 's  breast, 
back  and  buttocks  —  but  not  her 
neck. 

;l.  Lidsky  explained  that  Levy 
wanted  to  narry  Amouyal.  who  had 
refused  him,  and  believed  he  would 
win  her  sympathy  by  caring  for  her 
injuries  after  he. carefully. inflicted 
them.  He  would  hot  wish  to  cause 
her  serious  harm  by  also  injecting 
kerosene  into  her  neck,  Lidsky 
argued. 


Tel  Aviv  police  uncover  child  gang 


-r  '  TEL  AVIV  (Itira).:  — -  The  Tel  Aviv 
.-'.i  -.  ,,;pol&fe  ftaWxirocowfercd  a  gangiof  11- 

*  -  ind  t 2-year-old  children  rcsponsi- 

•  Me  for  dozens  of J  robberies,  thefts 
•  and- arson  attacks  on  vehicles.  B^t, 

’\  Jming  under  legal  age,  the  childrch 
be  sent  home  and  ho  charges 
1  are  being  filed’  against  them. 

"  The  children,  led  by  a  12-year- 
'  old,  are  all  from  the  Hatikva  and 
•  Argazim  quarters  of  South  Tel  Aviv. 
— ""  Two  are  under  arrest  and  the  police 
are  looking  for  three  others. 

Suspected  wife  beater 
-  -held  for  contempt 


u-;^tERSHEB  A  (Itim).  —  A  22-year- 
L "  ’  bWSeersheba  man  brought  to  court 
■  yesterday  for  extension  of  his  re¬ 
mand  on  suspicion  of  beating  his 
wife  was  sent  to- jail  for  15  days  for 
contempt  of  the  Beersheba 
Magistrates- Court. 

- '  The  man.  David  Elharar,  is 
-suspected  of  breaking  his  wife's 
’.-  nose  and  two  of  her  teeth.  The 
■'  police  representative  asked  Judge 
Shmud  Munzer  to  extend  the  re¬ 
mand;  on  the  grounds  that  Elharar* 
is.  "vrtjo  has  a  criminal  record,  might  try 
.tp  influence  his  wife  to  retract  her 
'‘“jjsiimony  against  him. 

A' 

Munzer  ordered  Hharar  held  for 
r  an  additional  six  days  and  said  to 
: .  him:  “You  haven't  succeeded  in 
your  marriage.  You  ought  to  get 
divorced  ”  Whereupon  Elhafar  said 
to  the  judge:  “Get  divorced  from 
your  wife.  Your  Honour.” 

The  15  days  for  this  contemp- 
tuous,  statement  will  run  concur- 
rently  with  the  six  days  of  the  re- 
--  mand  extension. 


TDEVELOPMENT  COURSE.  —  A 
one-year  course  on  the  educational 
and  psychological  aspects  of  young 
children's  development  is  now  be¬ 
ing  given-  to  25  health-fund  and 
Health  Ministry  pediatricians  by  the 
continuing  education  department  of 
Bar-Ilan  University’s  School  of 
Education. 


03-281456 
LERMER 

Wc  supply  office  equipment  — 
Order  by  Phone 
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.  Dunlop  tennis 
balls,  box  IS680 


The  children  do  not  attend  school 
.  regularly  and  mostly  come  from 
problem  families..  . 

The  children  sold  most  of  the 
'  stolen  ‘goody  ~irrderusaiem,  where 
they  had  befriended  some  fences. 
They  travelled  in  taxis,  which  they 
hired  for  whole  days.  They  did  not 
spend  the  money  they  earned-  on 
sweets  but  invested  it  in  gold. 

The  mother  of  one  of  the  children 
said  that  she  would  prefer  to  see  her 
child  go  to  jail  rather  than  continue 
to  bear  hls‘“escapades.” . 

Tax-evading  lawyer 
given  three  months 

RAMAT  GAN  (Itim).  —  A  tax 
lawyer  was  yesterday  convicted  of 
37  counts  of  tax  evasion  connected 
with  value  added  tax  and  sentenced 
to  three  months  in  jaiL,  nine  months 
suspended  and  a  IS50.000  fine. 

The.  offences  involved  a  total  of 
18530,000. 

The  lawyer,  Eliezer  Elyakim.  59, 
of  Rainat  Gan,  was  convicted  of. 
failing  to  file  tax  reports  for  certain 
periods  and  filing  false  returns  for 
other  periods. 

Magistrates  Court  Judge  Yitzhak 
Braaz  stressed  the  fact  that  the  con¬ 
victed  man  was  a  lawyer  in  handing 
down  the  sentence. 

Suspect  in  attack  on 
loud’  motorcyclist  freed 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  A  30-year-old 
Holon  man.  suspected  of  attacking 
a  motorcyclist  who  allegedly  raised 
a  racket,  outside  his  home,  was 
'  released  on  1S25.000  bail  by  the  Tel 
Aviv  Magistrates  court  yesterday. 

The  suspect.  Yosef  Mizrahi,  was 
also  forbidden  to  have  contact  with 
the  complainant,  Moshe  Saban. 

According  to  the  police,  Mizrahi 
smashed  three  of  Saban's  teeth  an 
gashed  his  hands.  Saban's  wounds 
required  medical  treatment. 

Three  ‘Shmuliks,  get 
theatre  award 

TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  Actors  Shmuel 
Rodensky.  Shmuel  Segal  and 
Shmuel  Atzfflon  will  share  this 
year’s  Meir  Margalit  Theatre  Prize. 

The  three  Shmuliks’  won  the 
prize  for  their  roles  in  a  show  based 
on  stories  by  Sholora  Aleichem.  The 
■  award  will  be  presented  by  Presi¬ 
dent  Chaim  Herzog  on  May  10. 
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Committee  nominates 
religious-court  judges 


Prosecution  amends  charge 

Two  admit  to  transferring 
Anghelovici’s  body 


REHOVOT  (him).  —  The  two 
employees  of  the  Rishon  Lezion 
burial  society,  David  Ehrenfeld  and 
Meir  Agassi,  both  34,  admitted  in 
court  yesterday  that  they  removed 
the  body  of  Tereza  Anghelovici 
from  her  grave  in  the  Rishon 
cemetery.  But  they  denied  charges 
of  treating  her  remains  with  dis¬ 
respect. 

After  their  trial  opened  yesterday 
in  the  Rehovot  Magistrates  Court, 
the  prosecution  announced  a 
change  in  the  charge  relating  to  the 


size  of  the  grave  in  which  they  are 
charged  with  having  reburied  the 
remains.  Instead  of  the  dimensions 
of  20  centimetres  width  by  120  cen¬ 
timetres  length,  the  charge  now 
speaks  of  a  grave  70  cm.  by  150  cm. 

Ehrenfeld's  and  Agassi's  lawyer. 
Ya’acov  Hetzroni,  told  the  court  he 
would  prove  that  the  grave  the  pair 
dug  was  even  larger  than  in  the 
amended  charge  sheet. 

The  trial  will  be  continued  on 
Sunday. 


Histadrut  plans  for  May  Day 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Histadrut  is  aim¬ 
ing  at  the  participation  of  a  million 
workers  in  its  May  Day  celebra¬ 
tions,  education  and  culture  depart¬ 
ment  head  Nahum  Fassa  told  a 
news  conference  here  yesterday. 
May  I  will  be  a  national  workers 
holiday. 

"Stop  the  Collapse"  will  be  the 
slogan  of  the  five  major  rallies  plan¬ 
ned  by  the  labour  federation.  Other 
meetings,  rallies  and  programmes 
will  be  held  by  local  labour  councils 
and  Histadrut-affiliated  bodies 
throughout  the  country. 

A  sum  of  ISI2m.  has  been 
budgeted  for  the  major  rallies,  Fas¬ 
sa  said.  That  figure  does  not  cover 
the  wide  range  of  local  activities, 
many  of  which  will  be  financed  by 
the  local  labour  councils. 

The  five,  central  rallies  will  be  in 


Tel  Aviv,  Beersheba,  Haifa,  Afula 
and  Acre.  The  Beersheba  rally  will 
feature  workers  from  the  factories 
of  Hevrat  Ha'Ovdim,  the 
Histadrut  holding  company,  in  the 
south,  and  the  theme  of  the  Acre 
rally  will  be  Jewish-Arab  coex¬ 
istence. 

The  main  participants  in  the 
Haifa  rally  will  be  members  of  the 
Na'amat  women's  organization. 
Na'amat  head  Masha  Lubelsky  told 
the  news  conference  that  the 
themes  of  the  rally  will  be  the  in¬ 
equality  of  pay  suffered  by  women 
and  female  unemployment,  which  is 
one  third  higher  than  that  of  men. 

Fassa  acknowledged  that  some 
government  supporters  might  try  to 
portray  the  May  Day  demonstration 
as  an  attack  on  the  government. 
"We  have  always  attacked  the 
government's  economic  policies 
and  we  see  no  reason  to  keep  quiet 
now”'  he.  said. 


Katz  killing  suspects  remanded  again 


ACRE  (Itim).  —  The  magistrates 
court  here  yesterday  extended  by  15 
days  the  remand  of  two  of  the 
suspects  in  the  Danny  Katz  murder 
case. 

The  judge.  Fans  Falah,  said  that 
he  had  no  choice  but  to  extend  the 
remand  of  Ali  Ghemaiem,  20,  and 
Samir  Ghana  me,  27,  both  from 
Sakhnin  in  Galilee,  because  there  is 
reasonable  suspicion  that  the  two 
were  involved  in  the  murder. 

Police  inspector  Ghanem 


Ghanem  denied  that  physical  or 
psychological  pressure  had  been  ap¬ 
plied  on  the  suspects  to  elicit  their 
confessions.  He  said  that  the  two 
had  also  taken  part  in  the 
reconstruction  of  the  crime. 

Ghanem  refused  to  confirm  or 
deny  that  the  police  had  Danny 
Katz's  clothes  or  the  plank  with 
which  the  15-year-old  Haifa  boy 
was  beaten  to  death  after  being  sex¬ 
ually  molested. 


IAI  wins  foreign  undercarriage  order 


TEL  AVIV.  —  Israel  Aircraft  In¬ 
dustries  has  recently  won  a  contract 
to  design  and  produce  undercar¬ 
riages  for  a  foreign  military  jet 
trainer. 

The  company's  house  bulletin, 
Shehakim ,  said  that  top  European 
companies  had  competed  for  the 
contract. .  It  did  not  identify  the 
country  that  placed  the  order  or  of 
the  trainer  for  which  the  wheel 


system  was  produced. 

The  undercarriages  are  supposed 
to  be  light  because  they  are  dead 
weight  during  the  flight  and  yet 
must  be  strong  enough  to  absorb  the 
impact  at  hitting  runways  at  some 
200  kilometres  per  hour. 

The  lAI-owned  Servo  Hydraulics 
Company  is  also  designing  the  un¬ 
dercarriage  for  the  projected  Lavi 
jet  fighter,  Shehakim  said. 


Ski  moshav  blocks  road  in  economic  protest 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

NEVE  ATIV.  —  Members  of  this 
ski-resort  moshav  on  Mt.  Herraon 
early  yesterday  morning  blocked 
roads  from  the  Galilee  panhandle  to 
the  northern  Golan  to  draw  atten¬ 
tion  to  their  economic  plight. 

The  members  parked  a  fuel 
tanker  across  the  road  near  the 
Banias  nature  reserve,  sealing  off 


the  main  access  route  to  the  area. 
The  police  later  hauled' the  tanker 
away  with  a  tractor. 

The  moshav  members  say  they 
have  found  they  cannot  make  a  liv¬ 
ing  solely  by  operating  their  ski 
facilities,  and  are  demanding  aid 
from  the  Jewish  Agency  to  establish 
additional  sources  of  income,  such 
as  a  hotel. 


Bottler,  bakery  fined  for  polluted  products 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  —  Insects,  oil, 
soap  and  other  foreign  bodies  found 
in  bottles  of  soft  drinks  marketed  by 
the  Yafora  company  cost  the  firm  a 
fine  of  IS52.000  in  the  local 
magistrates  court  this  week. 

Magistrates  Court  Judge  Moshe 
Matz  also  imposed  a  IS  10,000  fine 


on  a  Bat  Yam  bakery  for  producing 
a  roll  with  a  worm  baked  inside. 

In  the  first  case,  Yafora  admitted 
responsibility  in  seven  instances 
where  customers  had  complained  of 
illness  after  drinking  its  products  or 
had  presented  evidence  of  foreign 
matter  in  the  drinks. 
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Ministry  bars 
priest  from 
leaving  country 

NAZARETH.  —  The  Interior 
Ministry  has  barred  the  priest 
Fawazi  Khouri,  the  spiritual  leader 
of  the  Greek  Catholic  village  of 
Fasuta  on  the  Lebanese  border, 
from  leaving  the  country  for  the 
next  six  months. 

No  official  explanation  was  given 
for  the  move.  This  is  the  first  time 
Israel  has  issued  a  restriction  order 
against  a  Christian  clergyman. 

Khouri,  40,  was  arrested  four 
months  ago  at  Ben-Gurion  Airport 
as  he  alighted  from  an  airplane  from 
abroad.  He  was  suspected  of  having 
held  illegal  contacts  with  PLO 
representatives  in  Europe,  but  was 
released  after  four  weeks  because  of 
lack  of  legal  evidence. 


Ephrat  council 
heads  drive 
to  get  Nazi 

EPHRAT.  —  The  local  council  is  to 
organize  the  campaign  in  Israel  to 
put  pressure  on  the  Chilean  govern¬ 
ment  to  extradite  Nazi  war  criminal 
Walter  Rauff. 

Inventor  of  the  mobile  gas  van, 
Rauff  was  an  officer  in  the  SS  and 
supervised  the  murder  by  asphyxia¬ 
tion  of  more  than  a  quarter  million 
Jews. 

After  the  war,  with  help  from 
Vatican  institutions,  he  escaped  to 
Chile.  That  country’s  governments 
have  repeatedly  rejected  extradic¬ 
tion  requests  from  Israel  and  the 
German  Federal  Republic. 

A  world-wide  campaign  directed 
by  the  Simon  Wiesenthal  Center  in 
Los  Angeles  seeks  to  have  a  million 
postcards  sent  to  Chilean  President 
Augusto  Pinochet,  demanding  that 
he  allow  Rauffs  extradiction. 

Those  who  wish  to  get  more  in¬ 
formation,  or  to  obtain  postcards 
addressed  to  Pinochet,  should  write 
to  the  Ephrat  Local  Council,  Gush 
Etzion  90962,  or  telephone  (02) 
931225. 

Gov’t  debt  forcing  five 
Mishan  schools  to  shut 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  The  Histadrut- 
owned  Mishan  mutual  aid  organiza¬ 
tion  announced  this  week  it  will 
close  its  five  boarding  schools  after 
the  Pessah  vacation  due  to  a  lack  of 
funds. 

Mishan  chairman  Ze’ev  Weiner 
told  an  emergency  meeting  of  the 
organization’s  management  yester¬ 
day  that  the  government  owes 
Mishan  IS50  million,  without  which 
the  schools  can  no  longer  be  kept 
open.  The  schools  —  Onim  in  Kfar 
Sava,  Alumira  in  Kfar  Sava,  Efel  in 
Gan  Yavne,  Orim  in  Kiryat  Tivon 
and  Garmlya  in  Jerusalem  —  serve 
several  thousand  children  from  dis¬ 
advantaged  homes. 

SCOUTS.  —  The  members  of  a 
Rainat  Gan  Scouts  group  on  Satur¬ 
day  night  raised  IS  146,000  at  collec¬ 
tion  points  in  Ramat  Gan  and  Tel 
Aviv  to  help  pay  for  a  liver 
transplant  for  12-year-old  Limor 
Eisner,  of  Givatayim. 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Rabbinical  Court  Judges 
Nominating  Committee  yesLerday 
named  11  prospective  dayanim 
(religious-court  judges)  to  fill  seven 
vacancies. 

Rabbi  Simha  Miron,  head  of  the 
Religious  Affairs  Ministry's  rab¬ 
binical  courts  division,  explained 
that  the  10-man  committee  chose 
dayanim  to  fill  five  vacant  positions 
and  to  replace  two  who  are  retiring. 

The  committee  nominates  the 
candidates,  who  are  then  appointed 
by  the  president. 

it  also  decided  to  name  can¬ 
didates  for  a  threc-man  court  in 
Netanya  and  one  position  for  Judea 
and  Samaria,  even  though  the 
Finance  Ministry  has  not  allocated 
Funds  for  these  positions.  Miron 
noted  that  the  court  in  Netanya  was 
approved  in  principle  more  than  a 


year  ago  and  there  is  even  a  building 
waiting  for  it. 

The  Jerusalem  Post  learned  that  of 
the  ll,  six  are  Sephardim  and  five 
Ashkenazim.  One  of  those 
nominated.  Rabbi  Avraham 
Elmalih.  had  been  one  of  a  group 
approved  by  the  then  chief  rabbi 
Shlomo  Goren,  even  though  they 
had  not  taken  the  regular  examina¬ 
tions  for  rabbinical  court  judges. 
Elmalih  is  a  member  of  Religious 
Affairs  Minister  Yosef  Burg's 
Lamifneh  faction  of  the  National 
Religious  Party,  and  was  a  strong 
supporter  of  Sephardi  Chief  Rabbi 
Mordechai  Eliahu. 

Another  three  of  those  elected 
are  linked  with  the  Mercaz  Harav 
Kook  Yeshiva  in  Jerusalem,  which 
is  headed  by  Ashkenazi  Chief  Rabbi 
Avraham  Shapiro. 

Observers  described  the  election 
yesterday  as  a  victory  for  “Zionist 
circles." 


Jerusalem  gets"  a  new  park 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
Mayor  Teddy  Kollek  yesterday 
took  part  in  the  dedication  of  a  park 
in  downtown  Jerusalem  less  than 
200  metres  from  the  site  of  the  ter¬ 
rorist  attack  on  Monday,  and  said 
that  such  activities  are  the  best 
answer  to  terrorism. 

“Our  answer  to  this  awful  and 
painful  act  of  terrorism  will  be  in 
strengthening  the  capital  and  en¬ 
couraging  co-existence  between 
Arabs  and  Jews,”  Kollek  said. 

The  new  park,  known  as  Frances 
Hiatt  Garden,  is  in  the  site  in  King 
George  Street  where  the  Knesset 
Menora  was  situated  before  the 
Knesset  moved  to  its  present  home. 

The  park  has  been  redesigned 
with  stone  paving  and  includes  a 
small  theatre  for  street  theatre.  It  is 
to  be  part  of  the  redesigned  city 


centre  stretching  up  from  the  Ben- 
Yehuda  pedestrian  mall. 

Present  at  yesterday's  ceremony 
were  representatives  of  the  Hiatt 
and  Kraft  families,  who  donated 
money  to  build  the  park.  The  guests 
from  abroad  included  Jacob  Hiatt, 
Robert  Kraft,  Jonathan  Kraft, 
Marver,  and  Sheva  Bernstein, 
Brandeis  University  president 
Evelyn  Handler,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mor¬ 
ris  Cohen,  Tom  and  Leslie 
Freundenheim,  Holy  Cross  College 
president  the  Reverend  John 
Brook,  the  Rev.  Frank  Miller,  Rab¬ 
bi  Alexander  Schindler,  Miriam 
Lavine,  Sy  and  Rene  Wapner,  Rick 
and  Poquita  Morant  David  Squire, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  Portaer,  Uri 
Menashe,  Mark  and  Sandy  ChaUant 
and  the  Zurich  Mayor  Thomas 
Wagner. 


Mollett  paper  plant  fined  for  pollution 


B*  AARON  BITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Mollett  Paper  Mills  of 
Nahariya,  one  of  that  city's  major 
industries,  has  been  fined  IS177.700 
for  polluting  the  Nahariya 
shoreline. 

The  penalty  was  imposed  by  the 
Acre  Magistrates  Court  on  a  com¬ 
plaint  from  the  Interior  Ministry's 
Sea  Pollution  Unit.  The  complaint 
referred  to  an  incident  last 
November,  when  passersby  noticed 
a  huge  black  oil  slick  hovering  at 
the  shoreline.  The  municipal 
engineer  and  local  Interior  Ministry 
representative  were  summoned  to 
the  scene  and  began  tracing  the 
source  of  the  oil. 


After  more  than  an  hour  of  in¬ 
vestigation,  the  fluid  was  traced  to  a 
sewage  line  that  runs  past  the  Mol¬ 
lett  plant.  There,  a  leak  was 
detected,  with  the  oil  pouring  into 
the  sewer  from  a  heavy  fuel-oil  pipe 
used  by  the  plant  in  its  manufactur¬ 
ing  processes. 

By  the  time  the  leak  was  traced, 
more  than  700  metres  of  shoreline 
had  been  polluted  by  (he  residual 
oil. 

The  stiff  fine  ordered  by  the  court 
was  requested  by  the  Interior 
Ministry,  since  Israel  is  a  full- 
fledged  member  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  Sea  Anti-Pollution  Treaty 
Organization,  having  signed  the 
“Barcelona  Convention.” 


Moslem  bigamist  gets  nine  months  in  prison 


TEL  AVIV  (Itim).  -  A  31-year-old 
Moslem  man  convicted  of  bigamy 
was  sentenced  to  nine  months’ 
imprisonment  by  the  Tel  Aviv 
District  Court  yesterday.  The  judge 
also  ordered  an  investigation  to 
determine  if  anyone  else  committed 
an  offence  by  helping  the  man  ob¬ 
tain  Shari'a  (Moslem  religious) 
court  approval  for  his  second  mar¬ 
riage. 

The  offender  is  Darar  Salame,  of 
Kalansuwa  village,  who  was  found 
guilty  of  marrying  Kheiriya 
Muhammad  Abdul  Rahman  on 
August  14,  1983  while  he  was  still 


married.  Salame  argued  in  the  court 
that  as  a  Moslem  he  is  entitled  to 
more  than  one  wife,  and  presented  a 
Shari'a  court  document  approving 
his  second  marriage.  Judge  Arye 
Even-Ari  rejected  this  argument. 

In  the  Haifa  Magistrates  Court 
yesterday,  26-year-old  Hasin  Abed 
Majd  was  remanded  for  six  days  on 
suspicion  of  bigamy.  Majd  is 
suspected  of  marrying  a  woman  in 
Beersheba  in  January  while  married 
to  another  woman  in  Haifa. 

Moslem  law  permits  polygamy, 
which  Israeli  civil  law  prohibits. 


5,000  Lebanese  enter  Israel  monthly 


By  MENAHEM  HOROWITZ 
METULLA.  —  Israel  allows 
between  4,000  and  5,000  Lebanese 
to  cross  the  northern  border  into 
the  country  each  month.  Security 
forces,  following  remarks  by 
Interior  Minister  Yosef  Burg  sug¬ 
gesting  that  those  who  carried  out 
the  terrorist  attack  Monday  in 
Jerusalem  may  have  come  from 
Lebanon,  are  to  re-examine  entry 
procedures. 


Lebanese  civilians  can  routinely 
obtain  permission  to  enter  Israel 
through  the  Rosh  Hanikra  and 
M  etulla  crossing  points  by  applying 
at  various  Israel  Defence  Forces 
headquarters  in  Lebanon. 

Until  a  year  ago,  travellers  could 
also  bring  their  cars.  But  since  it 
was  found  that  some  were  smuggl¬ 
ing  in  arms  and  drugs  in  tftteir  vehi¬ 
cles,  almost  all  Lebanese  have  been 
obliged  to  cross  over  on  foot. 


Fast  drivers  killing  off  Negev  wolves 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

BEERSHEBA.  —  Fast  driving  is 
endangering  the  Negev’s  dwindling 
wolf  population,  the  Nature 
Reserves  Authority  spokeswoman 
said  yesterday. 

Five  she-wolves  were  run  over  in 
the  past  month  along  a  15-kilometre 


stretch  of  Arava  road  between 
Hatzeva  and  Ein  Yahav.  At  the  last 
count,  there  were  only  30  wolves  in 
the  whole  area. 

The  death  of  the  she-wolves,  who 
had  all  not  yet  reached  bearing  age, 
severely  hurt  the  growth  potential 
of  the  area’s  wolf  population. 
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Car  bomb  kills  three, 
wounds  16  in  Durban 


Amnesty  accuses  Israel,  99  others,  of  using  torture 


DURBAN  (AP).  —  A  powerful  car 
bomb  exploded  near  a  government 
office  in  Durban’s  harbour  during 
rush  hour  yesterday  morning,  killing 
three  persons  and  wounding  at  feast 
16  others,  the  police  said. 

Minister  of  Law  and  Order  Louis 
ie  Grange  blamed  the  African 
National  Congress,  the  main  guer¬ 
rilla  movement  fighting  to 
overthrow  White-minority  rule.  Le 
Grange  said  the  "cowardly  and  in¬ 
sane  deed”  proved  the  ANC  had  no 
r?gard  for  the  lives  ofinnocent  peo¬ 
ple  despite  its  claim  that  it  attacks 
only  government  targets, 

A  police  spokesman  said  one  of 
the  injured,  a  White  woman,  was  in 
serious  condition.  The  explosion 
damaged  two  buildings,  shattering 
windows  as  high  as  13  floors  from 


the  ground,  and  damaged  10  other 
parked  and  moving  cars  on  the 
street. 

The  ANC,  reached  at  its  Lusaka, 
Zambia  office  by  telex,  told  the  As¬ 
sociated  Press  it  had  no  comment 
and  was  “still  awaiting  details  and 
confirmation." 

The  organization  claimed  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  only  other  car-bomb 
blast  'in  South  Africa,  which  killed 
20  persons  and  wounded  more  than 
200  last  May  in  Pretoria. 

Le  Grange  said  in  a  statement  in 
Capetown:  “This  Incident  once 
again  stresses  the  desperation  of  our 
nation's  enemies  and  that  our 
security  forces  must  be  strong  and 
prepared  at  all  times...  We  wiU  con¬ 
tinue  to  counter  terrorism  ruthles¬ 
sly." 


S  killed  m  Hindu  protest 
against  Sikh  terrorism 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  -  Eight 
persons  including  a  national 
lagfclaior,  were  killed  and  nearly 
200  wounded  in  Punjab  state  yester¬ 
day  25  widespread  rioting  erupted 
during  a  statewide  Hindu  protest 
a_u:nst  escalating  Sikh  terrorism, 
police  said. 

Paramilitary  troops  and  police 
were  ordered  to  shoot  rioters  on 
sight. 

Sikh  gunme.":  assassinated  Vishwa 
Nath  Tiwari.  a  leading  Punjabi- 
l?r-  mage  writer  and  member  of  the 
upner  bouse  of  the  Indian  Parlia- 
mnt.  Tiwari.  a  professor  at  Punjab 
University  and  supporter  of  Prime 
Minister  Indira  Gandhi,  was  gunned 
down  in  his  living  room  by  two  un¬ 
identified  Sikh  youths. 

The  terrorists  shot  dead  a  govern¬ 


ment  official  before  they  escaped  in 
a  car  in  Chandigarh,  joint  capital  of 
Haryana  and  Punjab  states. 

The  slayings  early  yesterday  oc¬ 
curred  IS  hours  after  the  assassina¬ 
tion  or  a  right-wing  politician  and 
his  police  bodyguard,  an  Asian 
wrestling  champion.  All  four  vic¬ 
tims  were  Hindus. 

Angry  Hindu  crowds  fought  run¬ 
ning  street  battles  with  police  in 
Amritsar,  the  Sikh  holy  city  400 
kilometres  northwest  of  the  Indian 
capital.  Six  demonstrators  were 
reported  fatally  shot  and  several 
wounded  by  police  gunfire. 

The  general  strike  shut  most 
shops,  movie  houses,  factories  and 
businesses  in  Punjab,  an 
agriculturally  rich  state  where  most 
of  India’s  13  million  Sikhs  live, 
authorities  said. 


Soviets  send  first  Indian  cosmonaut  into  space 


,  i^oCOVr'  (Reuter).  —  Air  borce 
squadron  leader  Rakesh  Sharma 
became  India's  first  man  in  space 
yesterday  when  he  and  two  Soviet 
^  Vagues  blasted  off  from  a  central 
.  ..  j-.jrchpad. 

viet  television,  broadcasting 
to  the  Soviet  Union  and  India, 
.flowed  the  white  rocket  roaring 
into  the  sky  from  Baikonur 
cosmodrome  in  Soviet  Kazakhstan, 
just  before  lift-off.  Sharma,  35, 


told  Indian  reporters  he  felt  “ab¬ 
solutely  great."  Television  showed 
him  strapped  into  the  Soyuz  T-ll 
spacecraft  to  the  left  of  Soviet 
cosmonauts  Yuri  Malyshev  and 
Gennady  Strekalov. 

Sharma  is  officially  a  cosmonaut- 
researcher  aboard  the  week-long 
flight,  which  has  been  billed  as  a 
triumph  of  Indo-Soviet  technology 
and  cooperation. 


Soviet  fleet  maneuvers  off  Norway 


OSLO  (Reuter).  —  A  large  part  of 
ihe  Soviet  Northern  Fleet,  the  big¬ 
gest  and  most  powerful  Soviet  fleet, 
has  moved  into  the  Norwegian  Sea 
and  the  North  Sea  for  the  largest- 
ever  naval  exercises  in  the  area,  the. 
Norwegian  Northern  Command 
reported  yesterday. 

i  !*.s  command  said  Soviet 
Backfire  bombers  were  operating 
ofT  the  coast  of  Norway  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  a  task  force  of  26  surface- 


attack  vessels,  including  the 
nuclear-powered  guided -missile 
cruiser  Kirov,  backed  by  13  fleet 
auxiliaries. 

A  military  statement  said  the. 
Soviet  Northern  Fleet  met  up  with 
vessels-  from  the  Baltic  Beet  last 
Thursday.  It  added  that  an  unusual¬ 
ly  large  number  of  Soviet  sub¬ 
marines  were  probably  also 
operating  in  the  area,  but  gave  no 
further  details. 


Strike  paralyzes  transport  in  Belgium 


BRUSSELS  (Reuter).  —  Public 
transport  was  paralyzed  throughout 
Belgium  yesterday  during  a  one-day 
general  strike  called  to  protest 
against  government  austerity 
measures. 

An  official  of  the  main  Socialist 
trade  union  said  nearly  all  of  its  one 
million  members  responded  to  the 
strike  call  in  French-speaking  Wal- 
ionia  and  in  most  major  cities, 


where  pickets  barricaded  main  line 
railway  stations. 

Transport  Minister  Herman  de 
Croo  said  more  than  half  the 
railway  stafT  had  turned  up  for 
work,  but  were  prevented  by 
pickets  from  entering  stations. 

Radio  and  television  suspended 
regular  programmes  and  played 
taped  music. 


U.N.  Tender 

Un::ed  Nations  Disengagement  Observer  Force  has  a  requirement  for  the  provision 
oi  Grade  A  quality  tiesh  fruits,  vegetables,  milk  eggs  and  bread  for  approximately 
•*00  personnel  stationed  at  Camp  Ziouani.  Golan  Heights  Crating  of  provisions  will 
rn.  the  responsibility  of  the  contractor  UNDOF  will  pay  for  net  weight  Since  prices  of 
anove  items,  are  government  controlled  the  contractor  will  be  required  to  provide 
v  •:h  eacn  invoice.  copies  of  government  published  price  lists  in  English  covering 
r-nch  del.veiy  date  UNDOF  will  pay  government  listed  wholesale  Onces  plus 
"ercentag?  charqes  for  handling  and  services  Interested  contractors  should  submit 
■‘Tafert  bids  to  Chairman  Tender  Committee,  c-  o  POB  490.  Jerusalem.  Offers 
’■•hoL'id  ciea’iy  confirm 

A  Goods  w-iiJ  be  provided  at  government  listed  wholesale  prices. 

3  Government  published  price  list  will  be  attached  in  English  to  each 
invoice  m  respect  of  each  delivery  to  UNDOF. 

C  Percentage  charge  required  for  services. 

D  Full  name  and  address  in  English  to  facilitate  inspection  of  premises 
Latest  date  for  receipt  of  sealed  bids  is  April  12.  1984. 


By  HYAM  CORNEY 
Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  —  Israel  is  among  the 
almost  100  countries  accused  by 
Amnesty  International  of  using  tor¬ 
ture  on  prisoners,  ia  a  lengthy 
report  published  here  today  entitled 
Torture  in  the  Eighties. 

The  report  marks  the  start  of  a 
campaign  by  the  world-wide 
human-rights  movement  to  “expose 
ajid  end  the  use  of  toiturc  as  a  cool 
of  state  policy." 

Amnesty  says  that  corroboration 
of  allegations  is  difficult  because  of 
government  secrecy  and  intimida¬ 
tion.  "Cover-ups  and  censorship 
make  a  full  survey  impossible."  The 
organization  claims  to  have  acted 
since  1980  on  2,687  cases  in  45 
countries. 

I  n  a  three-page  section  (out  of  a 
total  of  263  pages)  on  “Israel  and 
the  Occupied  Territories,”  Am¬ 
nesty  says  that  it  has  continued  to 
receive  reports  of  ill  treatment  dur¬ 
ing  the  period  under  review  in  the 
form  of  testimonies  from  former 
detainees  held  in  the  Israel- 
administered  territories,  statements 
from  lawyers  and  eyewitness  ac¬ 
counts. 


“The  frequency  and  consistency 
of  these  reports,”  it  adds,  “indicate 
that  some  Palestinians  from  the  Oc¬ 
cupied  Territories  arrested  for 
security  reasons  and  interrogated  by 
the  General  Security  Service  in  a 
number  of  detention  centres  have 
been  hooded,  handcuffed  and 
forced  to  stand  without  moving  for 
many  hours  at  a  time  for  several 
days  and  have  been  exposed  while 
naked  to  cold  showers  or  cold-air 
.  ventilators  for  long  periods. 

‘■‘Detainees  have  also  been 
deprived  of  food,  sleep  and  toilet 
facilities  and  have  been  subjected  to 
abuse,  insults  and  threats  against 
themselves  and  the  female  members 
of  their  families.” 

Amnesty  also  received  reports  of 
prisoners  being  beaten,  “sometimes 
severely,”  during  interrogation  in 
the  Occupied  Territories.  The 
specific  case  of  Nassira  Abd  al-Jalil 
Audi  Ahmad  Daoud,  from 
Yabroud,  arrested  as  a  member  of 
Fatah,  is  mentioned,  but  no  other 
names  arc  specified. 

Apart  from  the  territories,  the 
report  notes  that  after  the  invasion 
of  Lebanon  in  June  1982,  Amnesty 


Aerial  view  of  the  museum  crossing  yesterday  as  cars  inch  their  way 
between  both  sides  of  Beirut  watched  by  French  observers.  The  area 
was  previously  controlled  by  the  French  unit  of  the  multfflfltioMl  force 
and  is  now  held  by  Lebanese  policemen.  (UPI  telephoto) 


Court  sentences  Turks  who  took  over  mission 


COLOGNE(AP).  —  A  district  court 
yesterday  sentenced  10  Turkish  lef¬ 
tists  to  prison  terms  ranging  from 
four  to  four  and  a  half  years  for 
holding  70  persons  hostage  in  the 
Turkish  consulate  in  Cologne  on 
November  3,  1982. 

Two  hostages  and  a  policeman 
were  injured  in  the  15-hour  occupa¬ 
tion,  during  which  the  Turks  ex¬ 
changed  gunfire  with  consular  of¬ 
ficials  barricaded  in  a  separate 
wing. 

Armed  with  sub-machineguns 
and  other  weapons,  the  Turks  had 
demanded  to  speak  to  the  Turkish 
ambassador  to  the  German  Federal 
Republic  to  protest  against  alleged 


CLIMBERS.  —  A  New  Zealand  ex¬ 
pedition  to  climb  the  8,586-raetre- 
high  Kanchenjunga's  main  peak  in 
northeast  Nepal  has  established  its 
base  camp  at  5,050  metres,  Nepal's 
Ministry  of  Tourism  said  yesterday. 


human-rights  violations  under  the 
military  government.  Their  ages 
range  from  22  to  31. 

In  passing  sentences.  Judge  Ernst 
Liptow  said  the  defendants  believed 
they  were  doing  their  duty  when 
they  occupied  the  consulate  to  call- 
attention  to  “undemocratic  con¬ 
ditions  ”  in  their  homeland. 

The  judge  said  they  had  “general¬ 
ly  respectable  convictions,”  and 
handed  down  prison  terms  that 
were  less  severe  than  demanded  by 
the  prosecutor. 

The  prosecution  has  sought 
sentences  of  between  seven  and 
nine  years,  calling  the  defendants 
“ordinary  criminals.” 


VISIT.  —  Premier  Turgut  Ozal  will 
make  an  official  visit  to  Iran  starting 
April  27  to  attend  a  joint  Turkish- 
I ram' an  Economic  Commission 
meeting,  the  semi-official  Anatolia 
news  agency  reported  yesterday. 
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received  eyewitness  accounts  alleg¬ 
ing  that  Palestinians,  Lebanese  and 
others  captured  by  the  Israel 
Defence  Forces  and  held  in  tem¬ 
porary  detention  centres  in  Sidon 
were  ill  treated. 

The  section  on  Libya  refers  to 
reports  of  hundreds  of  people  tor¬ 
tured  in  the  months  following  the 
February  1980  government  call  for 
“the  physical  liquidation  of  enemies 
of  the  1969  revolution  living  abroad 
and  of  counter-revolutionary  ele¬ 
ments  within  Libya."  At  least  three 
people  who  were  former  members 
of  the  Ba*th  Party  died  in  custody, 
"reportedly  under  torture.” 

From  Saudi  Arabia,  Amnesty 
received  a  number  of  complaints  of 
torture  from  people  detained  for  or¬ 
dinary  criminal  offences.  Also, 
“cruel,  inhuman  or  degrading  treat¬ 
ment  was  inflicted  in  the  form  of 
floggings  or  the  amputation  of 
limbs.”  Floggings  were  mainly  for 
alcohol  offences. 

In  Syria,  the  extent,  consistency 
and  detail  of  allegations  of  torture 
received  by  Amnesty  “suggest  that 
torture  is  used  systematically 
through  interrogation,  both  in  order 


to  extract  .confessions  and  -as  aform 
of  punishment:”  The  fundamental 
rights  of  people  in  .custody .  “are 
routinely  infringed.”.  .. 

There  is  a  similar  picture  in -the 
section  on  Iraq,  where  ihe.  inter¬ 
rogation  methods  of  the.  security 
forces  “have  often  resulted  in  per- 
mahent  physical  or  mental  damage 
to  the  victims,"  and  Iran,  where  tor¬ 
ture  has  become  “a  routine  practice 
in  at  least  some  Iranian  prisons.” 

In  Egypt,  reports  of  torture  were 
rarely  received  until1  October  1981, 
following  the  assassination  of  Sadat. 
From  then  until  the  following 
March  there  haye  been  “consistent 
reports  of  torture  and- ill  treatment, 
mostly  relating  to  alleged  members 
of  militant  Islamic  groups,  notably 
Al-Jihad  but  also  including  several 
left-wing  detainees.” 

Amnesty  urges  the  adoption  of  an 
international  anti-torture  conven¬ 
tion  now  being  drafted  by  the  UN; 
“Revulsion  at  the  .  extermination 
camps  of  the  Second  World  War  led 
to  a  convention  outlawing  genocide 
for  all  time  as  a  crime  against 
humanity.  Today's  torture^ 
chambers-  demand  a  similar  inter¬ 
national  response.”  ■  . 


Motorcycle  gunmen  wound 
U.S.  army  courier  in  Athens 


ATHENS  (AP).  —  Two  gunmen 
riding  a  motorcycle  shot  an 
American  official  in  his  car  yester¬ 
day  afternoon  on  a  main  highway 
leading  out  of  the  city  centre,  a 
police  spokesman  said. 

A  U.S.  embassy  source  identified 
the  victim  as  a  non-commissioned 
officer  who  acted  as  a  courier  for 
Jusmagg,  the  U.S.  military  mission 
to  Greece.  He  was  wounded  in  the 
back  and  wrist  but  managed  to  drive 
his  car  into  the  U.S.  Air  Force  base 
at  Hellenikon  Airport. 

“He  appears  to  have  been  alone 
in  the  car,”  said  the  source,  who  ad¬ 


ded  that  two  men  Op  a  motorcycle 
drove  up  behind  the  car  and  opened 
fire  through  the  window. 

It  was  the  second  attack  on  a 
foreign  official  in  less  than  a  week. 
Last  Wednesday,  a  British  diplomat 
was  killed  in  his  car  by  a  lone 
gunman  in  the  centre  of  the  Greek 
capital.  The  gunman  escaped  on 
foot. 

Last  November,  a  U.S.  naval  cap- 
'  tain  attached  to  Jusmagg,  George 
Ts antes,  was  gunned  down  in  his  car 
by  two  assassins  riding  a  motorcy¬ 
cle.  A  Greek  extremist  organization 
claimed  responsibility  for  the  kfll- 
mg. 


UK  strike  escalating  into  national  struggle 


LONDON  (AP).  —  The  British 
miners'  strike  escalated  yesterday 
when  the  Seamen's  Union  ordered  a 
ban  on  coal  movements  and  leaders 
of  the  major  coalfields  still  at  work 
said  there  must  be  no  crossing  of / 
picket  lines.  - 

In  another  action  signalling  • 
toughening  union  attitudes  in  the 
23-day-old  dispute,  leader^  of  about 
2  million  workers  in  railroads, 
trucking,  merchant  shipping  and 
mining  scheduled  a  joint  meeting 
for  tomorrow  to  plan  strike  strategy. 

Press  Association,  Britain’s 
domestic  news  agency,  said  it  plan-  -, 
ned  to  draw  up  “detailed  plans  for  a 
fuel  blockade  throughout  Britain.” 


The  developments,  coming  after 
railroad  unions  banned  their 
members  from  operating  coal 
trains,  were  shaping  into  a  confron¬ 
tation  between  the  Conservative 
government  of  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  and  the 
country's  10.5-million  union- 
organized  workers,  43  per  cent  of 
the  national  work  force.  . 

Leaders  of  the  national  union  of 
seamen  instructed' their  25,000 
members  to  ban  movement  of  coal 
or  coal  products  around  the  coasts 
of  Britain  and  Northern  Ireland. 
That  would  block  cheap  coal  im¬ 
ported  from  Poland,  Australia  and 
other  countries  for  power  stations. 


Greeks  takewanrTot£r  Trafcralf  ge&tHtea  ^ 

ATHENS  (AP).- —  A  government  '"codfe  backhand  'work:”  ■ 


spokesman  yesterday  rejected  as 
“impractical”  a  Turkish  decision  to 
permit  Greek  citizens  who  were  ex¬ 
pelled  from  Istanbul  20  years  ago  to 
return  and  work  ia  Tuiicey. 

Government  spokesman  Dimitri 
Maroudaa  told  reporters:  “It's  an 
impractical  gesture.  Who  would  go 
back  after  so  long?" 

Turkish  Premier  Turgut  Ozal,  in  a 
unilateral  move  to  ease  Greek- 
Turkish  relations,  said  last  week 
that  Greeks  travelling  to  Turkey 
would  no  longer  need  visas. 

He  also  told  a  news  conference 
that  “Greek  citizens  who  were  liv¬ 
ing  and  working  in  Turkey  could 


About  12,000-Greek  citizens  were 
expelled  from  Turkey  in  1964  and 
banking,  import  and  taxation  restric¬ 
tions  were  enacted  against  those 
who  were  remained  as  part  of 
legislation  affecting  all  minorities. . 

On  Saturday  the  government 
spokesman  said  Greece  welcomed  1 
the  Turkish  decision  to  drop  the 
visa  requirement  but  made  it  clear 
no  reciprocal  move  would  be  made 
at  present.  - 

“Goodwill  gestures  aren't  enough 
to  normalize  relations  between  our 
two  countries.  Specific  actions  tp 
remove  underlying  causes  of  ten¬ 
sion  are  needed,"  he  said. 


Iranian  exiles  dissolve  2^ -year  alliance 


PARIS  (AP).  —  Former  Iranian 
President  Abolhassan  Bani-Sadr 
and  exiled  Iranian  guerrilla  leader 
Massoud  Rajavi  have  dissolved 
their  two-and-a-half-year  political 
alliance,  according  to  a  communi¬ 
que  issued  yesterday. 

Unconfirmed  news  reports  said 
the  two  leading  opponents  of  the 
Iranian  regime  of  Ayatollah  Ruhol-t 
lah  Khomeini  had  split  over  Rajavt's' 
alliance  with  Iraq,  which  has  been 
at  war  with  Iran  for  more  than  three 
years. 

Efforts  to  reach  Rajavi  and  Bani- 
Sadr  by  telephone  at  their  head¬ 
quarters  outside  Paris  were  unsuc¬ 
cessful. 

The  communique,  issued  by  the 
National  Resistance  Council,  did 


not  specify  the  reasons  for  the  split. 
It  said  only  that  under  “currant  con¬ 
ditions"  the  “collaboration...  seems 
practically  impossible  (and)  it  has 
been  decided  to  put  an  end  to  their 
political  coalition  in  its  present 
form.” 

Since  arriving  in  France,,  Bani- 
Sadr  and  Rajavi  have  shared  a  tight¬ 
ly  guarded  compound  m  Auvers- 
sur-Oise,  a  village  north  or  Paris. 


MALAYSIA.  —  Malaysia  plans  to 
increase  the  powers  of  its  Islamic 
judicial  courts  enabling  them  to  im- 
pose  heavier  fines  and  jail 
sentences,  Malaysia’s  Deputy  Prime 
Minister  Dahuk  Musa  Hitam  said 
yesterday. 


Irish  stars 

By  PAUL  KOHN 

Post  Sports  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Sporting  history  will 
be  made  at  the  Bloomfield  Stadium 
late  this  afternoon,  when,  for  (he 
first  time,  a  soccer  team  from  Eire 
take  the  field  against  the  Israeli 
national  team.  Kick-off  is  at  5  p.m. 

The  Irish  team  shines  with  stars 
like  a  summer  sky  on  a  dear  but 
moonless  night  Among  the  greats 
whom  Israelis  will  nodoubt  gawk  at 
in  wonder  will  be  Manchester 
United's  dramatic  striker  Frank 
Stapoeton.  Liverpool's  dangerous 
trio  of  Mark  Lawrenson, 
Ronnie  Whelan  and  Mike 
Robinson,  and  Liam  Brady  of  S?.m- 
padoria.  David  O'Leary  of  Arsena' 
is  in  the  defence,  and  Pat  Bonnar  is 
in  goal.  • 

Facing  this  galaxy,  poor  Yosef 
Miromowitch  has  plenty  of 
headaches.  Vicky  Peretz  is  injured 
and  Bennie  Tabak  is  ill,  so 
Miromowitch  will  have  to  rely  on 
comparatively  inexperienced 
strikers,  Zahi  Armeli,  Eli  Ohana  and 
Gil  Landau.  1 

But  be  can  pick  a  very  strong  and 
experienced  midfield  from  Uri 
Malmillian,  Rifat  Turk,  Moshe 
Sinai,  Eli  Yannai  and  Nissim  Cohen, 
all  of  whom  can  get  goals 
themselves  if  given  half  a  chance, 
The  defence  is  also  hit  by  injury, 
Haim  Bar  being  unavailable.  Still. 
Miromowitch..  can  rely  on  Avi 
Cohen,  the  captain,  at  the  moment 
a  pillar  of  strength,  Gad  Machness, 
Gaby  Lasri,  David  Pizanti,  Shlomc 
Kirat  and  Nissim  Barda.  Arie  Harir¬ 
is  in  goal,  with  Arie  Alter  in  reserve. 

Eire  km  theta-  last  fattenuttaul  game  again* 
Malta  £4L  The  Mat  hud  a  taw  boar  (ralolag 
gpeU  at  nininntlili1  jatriij,  after  a  «Mt  to 
Jamaica. 

Mixed  fortunes 

By  JACK  LEON  1 

*  Post  Sports  Reporter 
ASHKELON.  —  Israeli  players  had 
mixed  fortunes  yesterday  in  the 
Israel  Tennis  Association's  $2 5,000 
ATP  Cali  Cup  tournament  at  the 
Israel- Tennis  Centre  here.  David 
Schneider,  Shahar  Perkis  and  Amos 
Mansdorf  all  went  through  to  join 
Shlomo  Glicksteiii  in  the  second 
round,  but  Gilad  Bloom,  Eilon  Sinai 
and  Oded  Yaakov  were  eliminated. 

Perkis  wM  130  aintn  to  feint  Brfr 
Lerfae  of  Soatfc  Alika  44,  6-1.  S-2  (a  a  Mgh 
g«Bfj  aafch  mod)  closer  ihu  Ac  score  In¬ 
dicates.  Muferf  beat  Ricky  Meyer  (US.)  M, 
3-6.  6-2.  Schneider,  Oa  *ccU  leave  fan  the 
IDF  ta  participate  to  the  tmiaint,  defeated 
France’s  Jacgacs  Hebet  6-4.  3-6.  6-0. 

.  Blu,  Yaakor  aad  Shed  went  o«  to  Jeff 
Tapia  (UJS-Y,  MfcfaM  Schafers  (HoOaad)  ad 
Leo  Prfta  (Finland)  respectively. 

A  eery  wdiene  participant  la  Austria  "a  PWer 
FdgL  playing  in  land  for  the  eighth  time, « 
ofrerr dented  record  for  a  foreign  player.  He 
tlialiietul  FmdsarMndeL  ihe  first  Mexican 
totaoaiete  here,  7-418-6),  6-3.  Sooth  Afrfcw 
iSnofc flrojr  oustedjSwfae  Jari  Granat  6-4,  6-1. 

■  .Play  in— td. today  at  2  p-m. 


dzech 


power 


BOSTON  [Renter).  —  Ham  MeodUkovn  jcl, 
{cashed  a  barrage  of  pwehtroto  to  ktf 
Helen  Sokovs  7-5,  6-4  tost  nlgbt  to  «ta  the  n£- 
Occhariovah  final  oT a  6150,006  women's  trash 
him  mini  iif  here,  it  ns  Mawfflkora-*  fifth  >k- 
tory  to  her  last  six  tournaments. 

Hoyas  are  home 

SEATTLE  (AP).  —  Georgetown  has  Petrfck 
Ewtag  aad  Hnestoo  has  Abeam  OUJmros,  W 
the  Hoyaa  are  NCAA  basketball  champtac 
became  they  aho  hare  a  host  of  reserves,  led  by 
freshmen  Michael  Graham  aad  Reggie  WB- 
Baos.  Aad,  to  the  eyes  of  Objawon,  the  7-fo« 
centre  from  Nigeria,  the  Cougars  we  beates 
.84-75  oa  Mooday  night  to  the  kingdom  bene# 
Us  turn-mates  were  *>e!fish.“ 

WhAe  Ewing  was  Muncd  the  most  ontattadhR 
player  ta  the  final  four  after  Ua  persona!  bank 
with  Olajowoo,  WBHnms  and  Graham  cartM 
accaari-nuked  Georgetown  to  rictory- 
“It’s  a  f shakos  feeling.  We’re  dated  ta  ail 
the  Nadosal  ChampknsUp,’’  aid  Hoy*  end 
Jobs  Thoagnon,  whoa  team  narrowly  abed 
the  ride  to  1982.  “It’s  mack  birder  to  get  here 
than  win  one  game  for  the  National  Chao- 


Utah  come  closer 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP).  -  The 
Utah  Jazz  are  closing  in  on  coach 
Frank  Layden’s  goal  fo^the  season, 
not  to  mention  tbe  National  Basket¬ 
ball  Association's  Midwest  Division 
Championship.  4 

Adrian  Dantley  scored  37  poinis 
on  Monday  and  Darrell  Griffith  ad¬ 
ded  25  to  spark  Utah  to  a  1 1 J-1D0 
victory  oyer  Houston  as  the  Jazz 
moved  to --with  in  two  victories  of 
Layden’s  goal  and  increased  their 
midwest  lead  over  Dallas  to  three 
games. 

'New  York  beat  Chicago  115-113 
in  the  only  other  NBA  game. 


TELEVISION  ■  ON  THE  AIR 


7DlCVnONAL: 

••  If  ‘icijonl  BrnjJc-jsis  15  OH  String 
OiMrk’i  I5_"fi  Pillar  of  Fire  lh  25  Rchiw 
Sum>ui:i  !'«*.»  A  Ne**  Evening  -  Inc 
rnjc.wnc 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17  Wi  Smurfs 

7  55  Book  Look  -  children'-,  hook  renew 
ARABIC  LANGUAGE  programmes. 

!)••  ?0  New*,  roundup 
ffc.5;  fn  Ihe  Lnnd  of  DolK 
1h  ■15  [nv.-nliiHV>  and  Innnvaiioiu. 

I'J.WI  Amiculiurc  Tod.n- 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  j| 

2'.i  Hi!  wilh  j  new-  roundup 

tVhn\  .i  clever  Birdie?  —  nature  Film 

?H  .’ll  The  Jewish  Communities  nf  G;i1ev 
hesid  and  «*f  Newcastle.  England 
Zi  W  Mabai  Newsreel 
Z  !..'!•  Milked 

ZZ.t>5  Pro* a  d'Oreheslia.  Fellini's  l*>7u 
Film  an  orchestra  luliearui 
JoKD  \N  TV  i  unofficial  I: 
r.-Mj  Canof-ns  is  i*i  French  Hour  IX  _KJ 
U1V  5 1  mu'-  Incredible  I'UMI  News  in 
French  !‘»  'U  News  in  Hebrew  Zn  U>  New* 
in  Arabic  ZO  JO  Buffalo  Bill  21.10 
Doet menu/?  22.W1  News  in  English  12.15 
Hotel 

MIDDLE  HAST  TV  (From T. A.  north): 

J_>  Oi>  Shape  -  lip  1}  Ml  Iilsrstbl  J4.IX* 
Another  Life  1 4  ?(»  7IKJ  Club  I  lull  Aficr- 
nix»rt  Movie  In  .to  Incredible  Hulk  17.1*) 
Pupeir  17. .Hi  Super  liwk  PklJU  Laramie 
1m  mi  Bnnait.T,i  ZiMKl  Another  Life  2D.30 
World  Ni.ws  Tonight  Zt.lKi  Entertainment 
Special  IVKEP  Cincinnari  ZI  30  Fa! her 
Murph*  22.. 'll  fliijh  Chaparral  23.2U  70(1 
Club  I3.5D  News  Update. 


Voice  of  Music 
•6  0Z  Musical  Clock 

7.07  Corelli:  Saraband.  Gigue  and 
Badincric  (Jerusalem  Strings):  Rossini-. 
Sfnnc  Sonata  No. 4  (I  Musici) 
i  30  \V  eber:  Oberon,  overture  (JSO, 
Foldc-l.  Havdn:  Symphony  No.37  lIPO, 
Previn);  Chopin:  Le>  Sjfphides.  ballet 
t Piter  Maag):  Beethoven-  String  Quartet. 
Op.l*.  No.5  (Italian);  Tchaikovsky? 
f-nnccv.i  «ii  Rim««  f#PO.  RwtrufWidH 
Q.30  Moran:  Piano  Concerto  in  G  major, 
K.453  (Claude  Frank.  Israel  Sinfonietta); 
Schubert:  Symphony  No .9  (Berlin 
Philharmonic.  Karl  Boehm I:  Verdi:  Slabat 
Mater  (Chicago,  Solti):  Prokofiev. 
Cinderella;  hjlle'l  suite  (Radio  Prague} 
IZ.rX)  Recital  —  Frederica  von  Slade 
1 3  "5  Music  for  Ballet  and  the  Stage  (no 
de  tails  available) 

15  00  Music  of  the  Gypsies 

15.30  Youth  Proeramme  —  Jazz 
lb. 30  The  Radio  Milan  Symphony 
Orchevirii.  Dahliah  Atlas  conducting  — 
Puccini:  Symphonic  Capriccio:  Virgilio 
Caricri'  Concerto  for  Doublebass 
(Tribute  to  France  Pctrassi);  Stravinsky: 
Symphony  No. I 

IS  (TO  Contemporary  Music  —  Ram  Da- 
Or  3  Romances  (Yob-  Kless.  JSO.  Mendi 
Redan;:  MichJcl  Bjrolskv:  Cinderella 
Umira  liitrky.  Mark  Ucrevunkoi;  Edgar 
Vorc&e:  Arcana  (Los  Angeles  Philhar- 
munic.  Zubin  Mehta);  Oded  Assaf....  As 
with  the  Viola,  w  with  Violel 
19.05  Haydn1  Missa  Brevis  (Ameling. 
Muenchmecr):  Krumphollz:_  Harp 
Concern;  Beethoven  Clarinet  Trio,  after 
Septci  Op.20 


20  30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  Orchestra 
—  Explorations  —  works  by  Olivier  Mes¬ 
siaen  —  David  Roberuon  conducting: 
Yvonne  Loriod.  piano:  Giloh  Yzron. 
soprano  —  Les  Offrandes  oubliees; 
Poemcs  pour  mi;  Lc  Re^eif  des  disc  cut; 
L'Ascensicm 

23.00  IMi8  —  Couperin  and  his  contem¬ 
poraries  (part  3) 

Rret  Programme 
6.03  Programmes  for  Ohm 

7.30  Morning  Concert  (from  Voice  of 
Music) 

9.30  Encounter  -  live  family  and  social 
affairs  magazine 

10.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew 

1 1.10  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 

1 1 .30  Education  fur  Ail 
12.05  Sephardi  songs 
13-00  News  in  English 

13.30  News  in  French 

14.05  Children's  programmes 
15.55  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Programme  for  Senior  Citizens 
17. 12  Jewish  Ideas 
17.20  Everyman's  University 
M.05  Afternoon  Classics 
IX. 47  Bible  Reading 
19.05  Lesson  in  Holccka 

19.30  Programmes  for  Olim 

22.05  A  Friend  from  ihe  Same  Plane! 

Second  Programme 

h.  12  Gymnastics 

6.30  Editorial  Review 

6.53  Green  Liphl  -  drivers'  comer 
7. t Hi  This  Morning  -  news  magazine 
R.n?  Safe  Journey 

9.05  House  Call -with  Rivka  Michael  i 
(0  111  AH  Shades  of  the  Network  -  morning 
mngazine 

12.05  Open  Line  -  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  -  news  and  music 
13.00  Midday  -  news  commentary,  music 


1  •1.10  Matters  of  Interest  -  with  Gabi  Gaat 

16  10  Safe  Journey 

17.10  Economics  Magazine 

17.3U  Football  -  live  broadcast  from 

Bloomfield  Stadium  of  the  match  between 

Israel  ->nd  Eire 

19.D5  Todav  -  radio  newsreel 

19.3HThc  Middle  East 

20.05  Folklore  Magazine 

21. 15  A  Songs  from  films  and  musicals 

22.05  Stage  and  Screen 

23.05  Night  Games 

Army 

6  06  Morning  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air 

7  07  “707'  -  with  Alex  Anski 
8.05  Morning  Newsreel 

o  05  Right  No"-  —  with  Michael 
Hnndelsah7 

1 1 .05  Israeli  Winter-  vith  Eli  YisraeE 
13.05  Two  Hour 

15.05  Wbat’s  Wrong?  -  with  Erez  Tal 
16.05  Four  in  the  Afternoon 
17.05  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  IDF  Magazine 
19  05  Music  Today  -  music  magazine 
20.05  Foreign  Language  Hit  Parade 
31.00  Mabai  -  TV  Newsreel 
21.35  University  on  the  Air  (repeal) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  Towards  CiD-Up  irrpcar) 

00.M  Night  Birds  -  song,  chat 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4. 7, 9 
Edac  Scarfoce  6.9;  Edtooa:  New  S?y. 
Never  Again  4,  1.  9J0:  HaWfrtt  B«g 
Laugh;  Kfln  Vertigo  4, 7, 9.15;  MtodwB: 
Terms  of  Endtarmeni  6.45  9.15;  Ori®1 
Things  are  So  AH  Over:  Omar  Escape 
from  the  Brora:  Rob  Return  of  Martin 


Guerre  4,  7,  9.15;  Swnado-.  Y<H  7.  9.15; 
Bfayead  Bi'nac  Sdkwood  7, 9X15;  Ctae- 
am  Oh:  The  Wfz  4;  Tbe  WaO  (Pink 

Floyd)  6.45;  Les  Uni  et  les  Antrca  &30. 

TEL  A\TV  4J0. 7.U,  9 
ABeobyr:  Ml.  and  Menu;  Ba-Ydmdi:  Big 
Laugh:  Chen  ]:  Tomas  of  Endearment 
4^0.7,935;  Chen 2:  Never  Cry 
7.10, 9.40:  (Son.,  Mon.  11,  2);  Own  3: 
Traing  Places  4.30,  7;  9.30;  Chen  4: 
Experience  Preferred  bat  Not  tWnt.Bl 
4.45,  755,  9 J5;Cantexbury  Tales  10-30, 
MV,  Chen  5:  CuidercOa  4230,  7.20,  9 235: 
'The  Graduate  10.30,  1.30;  Ctetaa  One: 
Lord  of  Discipline;  Ctoc  Funny  Lady 
4.30, 7, 9  JO;  Defect  To  Be  ot  Not  to  Be 
7.15;  9  jO;  Drive-In:  The  Day  After  9.30; 
Staying  Alive  7.15;  Sex  film,  mtdnight; 
Esther:  Tbe  Evfl  that  Men  Do;  Gab  Fast 
Times  at  Ridgemont  High;  Gordon: 
Naraynu  4.30,  7.  9J0;  Rod:  Scarface 
6.30. 9.30;  Lev  L  Return  of  Martin  Guerre 
1  JO.  4  JO,  7.15. 9  JO;  Lev  It  The  Dresser 
1  JO,  4.30.7, 9.30;  Limor:  Rebel  Withput  a 
Cause;  Manat;  Pour  Cent  Briques  Tas 
Plus  Rien;  MograU:  Honorary  Consul; 
Orijr:  Rear  Window;  park:  Ziggy  Stardust 
7.15,  9  JO;  Peer:  La  Fuga  de  Segovia; 
SbaW:  The  Big  Laugh  (Sun.  SOW  out); 
Stmflo;  Educating  Rita;  Tcfadcb  I  Love' 
You  Carmen:  Td  Aviv:  Never  Say  Never 
Again  4  JO,  7,  9  JO;  Td  Aviv  Museum: 
Muddy  River;  Za6w:  Fanny  and  AJexan- 
der  4  JO.  8J0:  Ctmt  For  Pete’s  Sake  4  JO, 
7.  9.30 

HAIFA  4,  M5,  9 

Amphitheatre;  Poor  Cent  Briques  Tas 
Plus  Rien;  Aiwa:  Scirfacc  5,  SJO: 
Anmm:  Never  Say  Never  Again  4, 6.30, 9; 
Cbm,  Gone  WHfa  the  Wind  4,  S;  Moriah: 
Fduorirtg  Rite  6.45,  9:  Onbi  Who  WiU' 
I  Love  My  Children;  Orly:  I  Loye  You 
■Carmen  6.45,  9;  Peer;  Return  of  Martin 
Goerre  4, 6  JO.  9:  Rem  Big  Laugh;  Sfcsvtt: 
Big  Langh  4J07.9 


RAMATGAN 

AmwK  Rear  Window  7.15,  9 JO;  Popeye 
4;  Lily:  Erin  raring  Rita  7  J5, 9  JO;  Ouh: 

Terms  of  Endearment  7.15, 9  JO;  Watcher 
in  the  Wood  4;  Onto*:  Big  Langh;  Raoat 
Gam  To  Be  or  Not  to  Be  7.15, 9  JO ' 

HERZUYA 

DavM:  Big  Laugh  4  JO,  7.15, 9  JO;  ttfcrefc 

TheEvB  that  Men  Do  7.15, 9.15  • 

SOLON 

Mtitek  Yol  7.15, 9  JO  Bustard  4;  Savoy; 

Never  Say  No  4  JO,  7, 9  JO 

WHAT'S  (H 

Notices  in  this  feature  are  charged  at 
1S590  per  line  including  VAT.  insertion 
every  day  of  the  month  costs  IS)  1.640 
including  VAT,  par  month.  Copy  accep¬ 
ted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 
and  all  recognized  advertising  agents. 
Jenoakm 
MUSEUMS 

^  &h&Wt«ir  News  in  Anti¬ 

quities.  Master  Drawings  from  Uffizi  Gallery* 
Ryoram  Merose,  “Happy  Moments  lOperay’' 
paintings;  Small  Scale  Modern  Sculpture^ 
Henrlon.  45  Y«rs  of  Design;  David  Schieuer! 
raters  and  AdvertHements;  Tom  Seidmann 
Freud,  illustrator  of  Children’s  Books-  Scraus. 
Home  Theatre  Sets  and  G retain*  Cards-  id 
manent  Collection  ofJudaica  *A?T 
Arcfraeology  and  Contemporary  Israeli  An! 
Special  Erridbit:  Works  by  Winners  of  1984 
Museum  Prizes.  Rockefeller  Mama. 

Borneo.  Judean  Kingdom  Fortress;  News  in 

STS,’  rFh,d5Br2™  Phocni^T^ 

Iflth  to  7th  cent.  B.C.E.;  How  to  Study 
Paa  (tor  children.  Paley  Centre 
R^efeller  Museum),  Cosed  Saiuidays. 
vsittig  Honrs:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  II* 
Guided  tour  m  English.  3.^  Chiklren’s  fili 


-  “Gulliver's  Travels  "  4:  Storytelling  Hoi 
children  aged  7-9  (in  .English).  SJO:  Le 
“What  is  Jewish  Ethnography?”  by  Prof 
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By  RICHARD  J.  ME  I  SUN 


San  Salvador 

0CE  again,  Salvadorans  trudged  for  miles  over 
the  country's  dusty  roads  and  stood  bravely  in 
line  to  vote  last  week.  Despite  the  slow  count,  it 
was  almost  immediately  apparent  that  none  of 
the  eight  Presidential  candidates  would  receive  the 
needed  majority.  The  electorate  was  faced  with  a 
straight  choice  between  two  sharply  opposing  political  at¬ 
titudes  represented  by  Jos6  NapoleOn  Duarte,  the  Chris¬ 
tian  Democratic  leader,  and  Roberto  d’Aubuisson,  head 
of  the  far  right  Nationalist  Republican  Alliance. 

Some  United  States  officials  acknowledge  that  the 
1982  elections  for  a  Constituent  Assembly  fell  far  short  of 
producing  significant  improvement  in  the  situation  here. 
"What  has  changed  since  the  last  time,”  one  said.  “Is 
that  we're  more  involved,  the  army  is  in  worse  shape, 
and  the  guerrillas  have  a  much  greater  presence.”  The 
latest  elections  have  produced  a  lot  of  questions  for  Sal¬ 
vadorans  to  ponder  as  they  prepare  fcr  a  runoff,  set 
tentatively  for  May  6,  between  Mr.  Duarte,  who  led  with 
about  40  percent  of  the  vote,  and  Mr.  d’Aubuisson,  who 
had  about  31  percent. 

Whether,  for  example,  talks  to  end  the  fighting  ever 
take  place  will  depend  largely  oh  two  factors:  who  wins, 
and  whether  the  military  and  the  Constituent  Assembly 
will  let  the  talks  take  place.  Mr.  Duarte  has  promised  a 
prompt  “national  dialogue”  of  all  sides  aimed  at  bringing 
an  end  to  the  war.  Mr.  d'Aubuisson  insists  he  will  end  the 
war  without  dialogue,  negotiations  or  "surrender.” 

If  Mr.  Duarte  gains  office,  will  he  find  himself  sty¬ 
mied  by  conservative  economic  forces  in  control  of  the 
assembly  and  a  military  accustomed  to  having  its  way? 
If  Mr.  d'Aubuisson  is  the  victor,  can  he  or  anything  else 
provide  the  motivation  and  skill  that  the  military  has 
thus  far  been  shown  to  lack?  And  will  the  United  States 
Congress,  which  has  little  taste  for  Mr.  d’Aubuisson,  be 
willing  to  continue  aid  to  a  Government  run  by  him? 

Rebels  Seem  Spiff 

Another  problem  is  the  evident  lack  of  coordination 
between  the  insurgents’  political  and  military  wings, 
raising  the  question  of  whether  any  future  political  deal 
will  be  respected  by  the  people  with  the  guns.  At  a  news 
conference  last  month  in  Mexico  City,  leftist  leaders  — 
dominated  by  the  political  branch,  but  including  some 
military  leaders  as  well  —  announced  that  while  they 
considered  the  elections  a  farce,  they  would  not  make 
them  a  military  target.  But  a  few  weeks  later,  guerrillas 
were  seizing  national  identity  cards  needed  for  voting 
and  creating  a  power  blackout  of  some  80  percent  of  the 
country  on  election  eve. 

Although  American  officials  and  the  Salvadoran  Cen¬ 
tral  Elections  Council  tried  to  blame  guerrilla  action  fcr 
a  smaller  turnout  than  in  1982,  there  was  wide  dissatis¬ 
faction  with  the  way  the  election  was  run.  Despite  threats 
and  heavy  guerrilla  activity,  some  1.5  million  Salvado¬ 
rans  managed  to  cast- their  ballots  two  years  ago.  This 
time,  voters  came  up  against  a- tougher  adversary  —  s 
welter  of  anti-fraud  rules  that  may  have  dlScEfranchisec; 
a  quarter  of  the  electorate.  People  were  shuttled  frcrr 
voting  table  to  voting  table,  unabie  to  and  the  proper 
place  to  cast  their  ballots;  many  never  found  it  and  left 
frustrated  and  discouraged.  Only  between  1.1  million  and 
1.3  million  people  were  estimated  to  have  cast  ballots. 

For  Americans,  the  sight  of  thousands  of  Salvado¬ 
rans  making  such  an  effort  to  vote  can  be  overwhelming. 
The  Americans  tend  to  forget  that  voting  here  is  compul¬ 
sory.  People  have  been  voting  in  El  Salvador  for  years, 
even  when  the  country  was  essentially  a  military  dicta¬ 
torship.  The  votes  were  easier  to  count  then,  since  the 
winner  was  predetermined.  The  last  two  elections  have 
produced,  on  the  contrary,  much  uncertainty. 

After  the  1982  vote,  for  example,  United  States  offi¬ 
cials  were  stunned  when  all  of  El  Salvador’s  rightist  par¬ 
ties  coalesced  to  form  a  power  bloc  that  threatened  to  re¬ 
verse  the  American-backed  social  and  economic  adjust¬ 
ments  that  had  taken  place  and  leave  the  Christian 
Democrats,  favored  by  the  United  States,  without  a  voice 
in  policy. 

It  was  only  strong,  behind-the-scenes  warnings  from 
the  Reagan  Administration  and  the  Salvadoran  military 
that  kept  the  democratically  elected  Constituent  Assem¬ 
bly  from  getting  out  of  hand  and  naming  a  rightist — per¬ 
haps  even  Roberto  d’Aubuisson,  who  had  been  tied  to  the 
country's  notorious  death  squads  —  to  head  the  provi¬ 
sional  executive  branch  as  well.  What  the  presidential 
election  will  produce  will  depend  on  how  the  Salvadorans 
and  the  United  States  accept  the  result. 
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part  in  legislative  elections  in  1985.  ,:We  seek  victory  for 
the  forces  of  democracy,  that  is  through  negotiation  with 
those  who  are  willing  to  participate  in  negotiation,”  Mr. 
Ikie  asserted.  “Those  who  insist  on  using  force  to  destroy 
democracy  have  to  be  defeated.  They  are  convinced, 
dedicated  people.  You  cannct  talk,  them  out  of  their 
goals.”  In  this  scenario,  Mr.  Duarte  is  the  key  figure  to 
appeal  to  Salvadoran  peasants  and  placate  Congress, 
while  the  army  seeks  to  suppress  the  insurrection.  Even 
Administration  critics  like  Representative  Michael  D. 
Barnes,  a  Maryland  Democrat,  sey  that  Mr.  Duarte's 
reputation  is  so  favorable  that  “if  he  is  elected  President, 
it  would  change  the  atmosphere  here;  if  he  came  up  to 
Congress  and  asked  for  more  aid,  that  would  influence 
people." 

But  others,  like  Senator  Christopher  C.  Dodd,  the 
Connecticut  Democrat,  contend  that  the  political  dynam¬ 
ics  of  El  Salvador  cannot  be  altered  that  much  by  any 
election.  They  fear  that  Mr.  Duarte  would  be  prevented 
by  the  array  high  command  and  powerful  right-wing  eco¬ 
nomic  interests  from  power-sharing  peace  negotiations 
with  the  left  and  might  face  renewed  right-wing  terror¬ 
ism  aimed  at  provoking  a  military  coup  to  restore  order. 
“The  centers  of  power  in  El  Salvador  will  remain  the 
same  the  day  after  the  election  as  the  cay  before,”  Mr. 
Dodd  said.  “They  limit  Duarte’s  room  for  maneuver.”  In 
the  interim,  the  Senate  has  given  informal  voice  approval 
for  more  military  aid  for  El  Salvador,  though  that  faces 
more  obstacles  this  week,  as  well  as  considerable  delay 
in  the  House  of  Representatives,  quite  possibiy  until  after 
Congress  reads  the  returns  from  tbs  Salvadoran  runoff 
election. 


Voting  in  San  Salvador  J 
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By  HEDRICK  SMITH 


•  i  Washington 

FOr  the  Reagan  Administration,  which  visibly 
raised  American  stakes  and  Involvement  in  Cen- 
mil  America  three  years  ago,  last  Sunday’s  presi¬ 
dential  election  in  El  Salvador  was  both  a  vlndica- 
r  tion  af  pblicy  and  a  cause  for  new  infusion  of  American 
aid  and  assertiveness.  But  the  immediate  effects  were 
less  cleaituL  Critics  were  inclined  to  pause  and  resist 
more  aid  least  . until  the  election  result  was  definitive — 
a  runoff  ii  required  in  a  month  —  and  were,  at  any  rate, 
concerned  about  the  signs  of  widening  military  activity 
and  risks:  '' 

.  Senate  liberals  last  week  filibustered  against  Admin, 
istratian  pressure  for.  $81.75  million  in  emergency  mili¬ 
tary  aid  for  El.  Salvador  and  $21  million  for  Nicaraguan 
rebels  financed through  the  Central  Intelligence  Agency. 
Notice  of  pew  American  military  exercises  in  Honduras 
starting  tnia  weekend  and  the  recent  mining  of  Nicara¬ 
guan  ports  Qy.  American-backed  Nicaraguan  rebels  had 
already  spread  cpncem  on  Capitol  HilL 

During  a  Sedate  debate,  Democrat  Jim  Sasser  of 
TennessM  disclosed  that  hh  had  wrung  a  belated  admis¬ 
sion  from  the  Pentagon  that  an  three  occasions  since  last 
November,  mobile  American  training  twanis  in  El  Salva¬ 
dor  had  dome  under  hostile  fire.  Later  the  Pentagon, 

.  trying  to  pteydown  the  incidents,  said  the  Americans  had 
merely  .Men  at  Salvadoran  military  compounds  when 
they  were.fired  upon,  and  were  unharmed.  Then,  a  Salva¬ 
doran  Arrfiy  colonel  revealed  that  lately  American  C-130 
reconnaissance  planes  had  been  flying  over  Salvadoran 
battle  zones,  radioing  hot  combat  intelligence  on  enemy 
forces  to  Salvadoran  commanders.  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.  asked  the  Foreign  Relations  Com¬ 
mittee  to  investigate  whether  the  Administration  had vio¬ 
lated  the  War  Powers  Act  by  not  reporting  the  flights. 
“The  -United  States  is  actively  participating  in  the 
:  .  prosecution  of  the  war  in  El  Salvador,”  protested  Senator 
‘  Edward  I^-Hejmedy.  “The  Administration  is  slowly  hut- 

1  Jwaf  faHkalvador.What  next?^ife  to 

shoot  down  one  of  those  U.S.  helicopters.-the  pilot  wilt  be  ' 
killed  ortk&en  hostage,  and  President  Reagan  will  go  on 
the  stumjj  declaring  that  It  Is  an  act  of  war.  One  secret 
war  in  Nicaragua  is  enough,”  Mr.  Kennedy  declared. 
“One  secret  war  is  too  many.”  Despite  the  warnings 
from  the  tylassachusetts  Democrat  and  others,  a  solid  bi- 
partisanmajorlty  voted  72  to  23  against  imposing  restric¬ 
tions  on  President  Reagan’s  possible 

use  of  American  forces  in  combat  in  •  '  ■  ■ _ 

Central  America. 

Temporarily,  that  controversy 
overshadowed  what  the  White  House 
regarded  as  an  important  gain  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  For  mainy  months,  the 
Administration  has  banked  heavily 
on  elections  in  Central  America  — - 
elections  In  Nicaragua  to  push  the 
SandinistA  leadership  toward  demo¬ 
cratic  pluralism;. elections  in. El  Sal¬ 
vador  to  dam  greater  legitimacy  for 
the  American-backed  Government 
and  to  install  a  leads:  ..who  could 
break  out  of  the  stalemate  with  the 
revolutionary  left.  Neither  set  of  elec¬ 
tions  may  prove  as  decisive  as  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  hopes. .  ;  • 

The  Salvadoran  was  nevertheless 
a  tonic  for  the  White  House.  Although 
the  tumodt  was  down  from  two  years 
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'  ago;  President  Reagan  enthusiastically  -hailed  the  pppu- 
.4ar.  pajjfcipatipn.  as  “another  .victory,  of,free<Kini  over . 
tyranny .  v\  and  courag’dover  intimidation.”  A  delege- 
■  QOh  Of  25  members  of  Congress  came  home  impressed  by 
the  willingness  of  Salvadorans  to  endure  all  the  obstacles 
to  voting. 

Yet  what  the  Administration  saw  as  its  biggest  politi¬ 
cal  dividend  went  virtually  without  public  comment  — 
the  front-nmning  performance  of  JosA  Napoledn  Duarte, 
the  Christian  Democratic  candidate.  This  eased  what  one 
official  called  the  “nightmare"  of  vic¬ 
tory  by  Roberto  d’Aubuisson,  the  can¬ 
didate  of  the  right-wing  National  Re¬ 
publican  Alliance,  who  has  been  pub¬ 
licly  linked  to  death  squads.  He  is 
such,  anathema  to  Congress  that 
many  take  it  for  granted  that  his  elec¬ 
tion  would  lead  to  a  cutoff  of  Amer¬ 
ican  aid.  Moreover,  Mr.  Duarte,  an 
architect  of  land  reform,  an  outspo¬ 
ken  foe  of  death-squad  violence,  and 
an  advocate  of  “dialogue”  with  the 
Salvadoran  left,  has  become  central 
to  future  Administration  strategy, 
though  officials  decline  to  say  so  pub¬ 
licly  right  now  for  fear  of  being  ac¬ 
cused  of  interfering  in  the  elections. 

The  Administration’s  strategy, 
as  laid  out  last  week  by  Fred  Ikl6, 
Under  Secretary  of  Defense  for  Poli¬ 
cy,  is  to  lure  the  less  militant  leftists 
into  giving  up  rebellion  and  taking 
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U.S.  and  France 
Leave  Lebanon 
On  lis  Own 

The  Arderican  pullout  from  Leba¬ 
non  becariie  complete  last  week  with 
President  Reagan's  announcement 
that  the  United  States  was  ending  its 
participation  in  the  multinational 
force.  The  2,000  marines  who  had 
been  standing  by  an  ships  since, 
evacuating  Beirut  in  early  February 
were  due  to  leave  Lebanese  waters, 
along  with  the  battle  group  support¬ 
ing  them,  and  resume  normal  opera¬ 
tions  in  the  Mediterranean. 

The  French,  the  only  peacekeeping 
contingent  left  ashore,  also  pulled 
out  virtually  all  of  their  troops.  De¬ 
spite  Mr.  Reagan’s  insistence  that 
the  United  States  was  not  abandon¬ 
ing  Lebanon,  the  Lebanese  were  es¬ 
sentially  on  their  own  with  little  hope 
of  finding  political  solution  to  the 
interfactiOnal  fighting  that  was  tear¬ 
ing  the  country  apart. 

The  Americans  suffered  264  deaths 
and  the  French  89.  in’  their  effort  to. 
stabilize  the  Government  and  pro¬ 
mote  the  withdrawal  of  foreign 
forces.  But  Syrian  and  Israeli  troops 


continued  to  occupy  most  of  the 
country,  and  the  immediate  problem 
for  the  Government  was  how  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  increasingly  subdivided  fac¬ 
tions  from  killing  each  other,  and  a 
lot  of  civilian  bystanders. 

A  Higher  Security  Committee 
under  President  Amin  Gemayel  ap¬ 
peared  to  make  some  progress  in  es¬ 
tablishing  a  new  cease-fire  in  Beirut 
after  Lebanese  Army  units  loyal  to 
Mr.  Gemayel  and  Moslem  militia 
freight  most  of  the  week  across  the 
Green  line.  At  least  25  people  were 
killed  in  the  shelling.  A  separate 
cease-fire  was  in  effect  between  a 
Sunni  Moslem  force  known  as  the 
Mourabitoun  and  the  Druse,  who  had 
been  allies  until  they  began  fighting 
over  turf. 

The  breakdown  of  that  alliance 
helped  to  provoke  the  end  of  the  pro- 
Syrian  National  Salvation  Front, 
which  included  the  Druse,  the  Sunni 
Moslems  and  Maronite  Christians 
led  by  former  President  Suleiman 
Franjieh.  Mr  Franjieh  is  opposed  to 
Mr.  Gemayel  although  the  President 
is  also  a  Maronite.  Other  Christian 
splits  appeared.  The  Christian  Leba¬ 
nese  Force?  are  unhappy  with  Mr. 
Gemayel  because  of  his  cancellation 
of  a  troop  withdrawal  agreement 


with  Israel.  There  were  thus  pro- 
Syrian  and  pro-Israeli  Christians. 

The  few  French  observers  left  be¬ 
hind  will  help  keep  the  peace  at  the 
single  crossing  point  between  Mos¬ 
lem  West  Beirut  and  Christian  East 
Beirut.  Fears  for  the  safety  of  diplo¬ 
mats,  journalists  and  other  foreign¬ 
ers  were  heightened  by  the  wounding 
of  the  French  cultural  attache.  Sau- 
veur  Gliozzd:  as  he  was  walking  to 
work.  He  was  shot  four  times  and 
was  in  serious  condition.  In  the  past 
few  weeks,  an  American  diplomat, 
an  American  journalist  and  an 
American  teacher  have  been  kid¬ 
napped  and  are  still  missing. 

Confronting  the 
Hsese  Factor 

President  Reagan  complained  last 
week  that  House  Speaker  Thomas  P. 
O’Neill  Jr.  and  other  Democrats  who 
have  taken  to  tarring  “sleaze  factor" 
across  the  Oval  Office  door  were 
being  unfair.' 

But  the  announcement  by  Attorney 
General  William  French  Smith  that 
he  was  asking  for  a  special  prosecu¬ 
tor  to  thoroughly  investigate  his  pro¬ 
spective  Successor,  Edwin  Meese  3d, 
seemed  certain  to  sharpen  the  at¬ 
tacks,  fair  or  not.  Past  investigations 
of  that  type  have  lasted  as  long  as 
eight  months,  so  it's  possible  the 
Meese  drama  might  continue  well 
into  the  homestretch  of  the  19S4  cam¬ 
paign.  Mr,  Reagan,  who  last  week, 
accused  his  Democratic  critics  of 


“practicing  guilt  by  association,"  in¬ 
sists  that  he  won’t  withdraw  the 
nomination.  Mr.  Meese,  who  contin¬ 
ues  to  serve  as  Presidential  Counse¬ 
lor,  maintains  that  he  is  innocent  of 
any  wrongdoing  and  thus  will  not 
step  aside. 

More  than  a  dozen  other  senior  Ad¬ 
ministration  figures  had  faced  accu¬ 
sations  of  improper  financial  deal¬ 
ings. 

The  Attorney  General’s  formal  re¬ 
quest  was  filed  with  a  panel  of  three 
Federal  appeals-court  judges.  Echo¬ 
ing  calis.  from  Republican  and 
Democratic  senators  as  well  as  Mr. 
Meese  himself.  Mr.  Smith  asked  that 
a  prosecutor  be  directed  to  lock  into 
the  matters  that  spread  doubts 
among  many  members  of  the  Senate 
during  Mr.  Meese’ s  now-stalled  con¬ 
firmation  hearings.  Thase  include 
Mr.  Meese’s  personal  finances,  in¬ 
cluding  loans  he  received  from  peo¬ 
ple  who  later  got  Federal  jobs:  z 
promotion  in  the  Army  Reserve  that 
entitled  him  tc-  fatter  retirement 
checks;  and  the  question  of  what  he 
knew  about  Carter  campaign  ma¬ 
terials  that  appear  to  have  been  boot¬ 
legged  to  the  Reagan  campaign  staff 
four  years  ago. 

Under  the  Ethics  in  Government 
Act  of  1978,  the  judges  are  required 
to  select  a  special  prosecutor.  Ser-ior 
Judge  Roger  Robb  of  the  United 
Stales  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Dis¬ 
trict  of  Columbia,  who  will  preside 
over  the  panel,  said  the  counsel 
should  conduct  a  "broad  inquiry.” 
The  panel,  he  said,  was  expected  to 
meet  this  week. 
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Mozambique  Is  Maneuvered  Into  Neutrality 


woodfln  Camp/ Enrique  Shore 

Bernardo  Crimpur. 

Evidence  Mounts 


Even  in  a  war  as  ugly  as  the  one 
between  Iran  and  Iraq,  reports  of 
Iraqi  use  of  nerve  gas  on  a  limited 
scale  have  provoked  horrified  reac¬ 
tions.  Last  week,  notwithstanding 
Baghdad's  rejections  of  the  charges. 
United  States  intelligence  sources 
cited  what  they  called  incontrovert¬ 
ible  evidence  that  Iraq  had  resorted 
to  chemical  weapons  and  was 
preparing  to  mass  produce  them. 

The  evidence  that  Iraq  has  built  as 
many  as  five  heavily  fortified  under¬ 
ground  sites  for  the  production,  stor¬ 
age  and  assembly  of  nerve  gas  weap¬ 
ons  includes  documents  showing  the 
sale  by  a  West  German  company  to 
Iraq  of  an  industrial  laboratory  os¬ 
tensibly  to  make  pesticides.  The 
equipment  can  easily  be  converted  to 
make  poison  gas.  The  West  German 
Ministry  of  Economics  identified  the 
firm  as  the  Karl  Kolb  company,  near 
Frankfyjrt.rtteui  ibsi  sampanpatanied 
such  aisato^its*::;  '.z&ziar. 

Iran  has  sent  thousands  of  youths 
and  old  men -to -their  deaths  in  a  vain 
effort  to  breach  Iraqi  defenses  and  is 
now  reported  to  be  massing  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  troops  for  an 
all-out  effort.  The  United  States  has 
been  sympathetic  to  Iraq  but  the 
prospect  of  stepped-up  chemical 
warfare  has  officials  at  the  Pentagon 
and  the  State  Department  deeply 
worried.  If  such  warfare  develops, 
“the  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle.”  a  sen¬ 
ior  American  official  said.  “Arms 
control  is  down  the  drain  and  we've 
got  our  forces  completely  at  risk.” 
he  added.  The  United  States  has  .re¬ 
nounced  first  use  of  chemical  weap¬ 
ons  but  the  devices  are  so  easily 
transportable  that  it  would  be  diffi¬ 
cult  to  monitor  their  spread  to  other 
countries. 

The  State  Department  confirmed 
past  use  by  Iraq  of  nerve  gas  while 
the  United  Nations  Security  Council, 
without  naming  Iraq,  unanimously 
condemned  the  use  of  chemical 
weapons.  The  United  States  clamped 
controls  on  the  export  of  five  chemi¬ 
cal  compounds  to  both  Iraq  and  Iran. 
Another  indication  of  Washington's 
concern  lay  in  reports  that  the  Joint 
Chiefs  of  Staff  had  been  asked  to  pro¬ 
vide  “preliminary"  studies  of  the 
feasibility  of  an  American  air  strike 
on  the  Iraqi  sites.  They  concluded 
that  there  were  not  enough  aircraft 
in  appropriate  locations.  Some  in  the 
Administration  favored  an  air  strike 
by  Israel,  similar  to  the  one  carried 
out  in  1981  against  an  Iraqi  nuclear 
plant,  and  were  reported  to  have  dis¬ 
cussed  the  possibility  with  Israelis 
officials. 

Latins  Help  End 
Argentine  Crisis 

Latin  American  solidarity  came  to 
the  rescue  of  debt-ridden  Argentina 
last  week,  just  in  time  to  make  the 
Saturday  night  deadline  on  interest 
payments  due  American  banks.  A 
$500  million  short-term  loan  package 
was  put  together  after  frenzied  ne-’ 
gotiation;  Mexico,  Venezuela,  Brazil 
and  Colombia,  big  debtors  them¬ 
selves,  will  account  for  $300  million 
of  it.  Argentina  dug  into  Us  reserves 
for  5100  million  and  5100  million  was 
contributed  by  an  international 
banking  consortium. 

“The  crisis  has  passed,"  Secre¬ 
tary  of  the  Treasury  Donald  Regan 
said  yesterday.  He  said  Mexico  had 
taken  the  lead  "in  hemispheric  soli¬ 
darity"  with  the  object  of  helping  Ar¬ 
gentina  to  be  “an  example  of  the 
democratic  process.”  • 

The  deadline  was  not  so  much  Ar¬ 
gentina's  as  that  of  banks  in  the 
United  States,  which  would  have  had 
to  declare  2  reduction  in  their  first 
quarter  earnings,  under  Govern¬ 
ment  banking  regulations,  if  no  in¬ 
terest  payments  had  been  forthcom¬ 
ing  by  yesterday  on  some  $8.6  billion' 
they  have  lent  to  Argentina.  The 


problem  of  what  to  do  about  Argenti¬ 
na’s  overall  debt,  which  comes  to  $47 
billion  when  arrears  on  interest  are 
counted,  remains  to  bedevil  that 
country’s  newly  established  democ¬ 
racy  and  the  world’s  creditors. 
Claims  falling  due  this  year  alone 
come  to  $28  billion,  an  impossible 
sum  to  pay. 

Much  of  the  debt  will  have  to  be 
rolled  over.  Mr.  Reagan  said  a  tenta¬ 
tive  restructuring  agreement  with 
the  International  Monetary  Fund 
was  expected  in  about  a  month  and 
the  United  States  would  then  make  a 
$300  million  bridge  loan  to  Argenti¬ 
na.  The  accord  with  the  I.M.F.  will 
require  a  commitment  from  Argen¬ 
tina  to  start  reducing  its  huge  budget 
deficits  and  put  a  brake  on  inflation. 
Up  to  now,  with  civilian  rule  less 
than  four  months  old  and  still  a  bit 
shaky,  Argentine  President  Raul 
Alfonsfn  and  the  Economics  Minis¬ 
ter.  Bernardo  Grinspim,  have  had  to 
proceed  cautiously  on  austerity. 

One  More  Try, 
One  More  Failure 

The  10  members  of  the  European 
Economic  Community  returned  to 
the  negotiating  table  last  week  but 
their  third  effort  at  a  budget  agree¬ 
ment  in  seven  months  came  to  noth¬ 
ing.  Once  again  it  was  Britain’s  de¬ 
mands  for  a  cut  in  its  contribution  to 
the  budget  that  caused  the  breakup, 
increasing  concern  for  the  future  of 
Western  Europe's  great  experiment 
in  integration. 

A  summit  meeting  is  scheduled  for 
June.  If  there  is  no  agreement  by 
then,  the  organization  faces'  bank¬ 
ruptcy  in  the  second  half  of  the  year 
because  planned  expenditures  will 
have  outstripped  revenues.  Prime 
Minister  Margaret  Thatcher  has 
thus  far  refused  to  approve  more 
money  until  changes  are  in  place, 
notably  a  reduction  in  the  huge  farm 
subsidies  the  community  Is  paying 
out.  Early  yesterday,  after  an  ail- 
night  session  in  Brussels,  the  agri¬ 
culture  ministers  agreed  to  cut  milk 
production  as  well  as  the  general 
level  of  farm  prices  for  the  first  time 
in  the  20-year  history  of  common 
agricultural  policy.  But  angry  reac¬ 
tions  from  fanners  were  in  prospect. 

Britain  wants  a  refund,  to  reduce  a 
deficit  of  some  $1.7  billion  it  has  been 
^rctn^g  ^u4Uy.  iri  helping  to  sub- 
$ft5ize'btner  '  "000011168'  farmers. 
FUianqhV  concessions  by  the  nine 
others  had  narrowed  the  gap  to  $200 
million,  but  when  London  said  this 
was  still  too  much,  the  others  angrily 
withdrew  their  offers. 

More  than  farm  policy  is  at  stake 
in  the  impasse.  The  10  have  pledged 
an  effort  to  promote  economic  re¬ 
covery  by  reducing  many  nontariff 
barriers  that  have  impeded  trade 
and  by  attacking  technological  back¬ 
wardness  that  has  helped  to  keep 
unemployment  high.  But  the  present 
division  appears  to  be  freezing  these 
initiatives.  The  concern  extends  be¬ 
yond  the  community  —  tc  Washing¬ 
ton,  for  example,  which  has  always 
backed  European  unity  as  politically 
and  economically  beneficial  to 
American  interests. 

Marcos  Contends 
With  a  Ghost 

President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos 
kicked  oft- his  campaign  to  retain 
control  of  Parliament  last  week  with 
a  murdered  opposition  leader  very 
much  on  his  mind.  An  issue  likely  to 
be  prominent  in  the  May  14  legisla¬ 
tive  election  is  how  and  by  whom 
Benigno  S.  Aquino  Jr.  was  assassi¬ 
nated  as  he  stepped  off  a  plane  last 
August  after  three  years  of  self  exile. 

Mr.  Marcos  started  things  with  a 
rally  in  Manila's  mair.  park,  which 
some  of  the  300,000  participants  were 
paid  to  attend  after  being  trans¬ 
ported  by  Government  buses.  In  de¬ 
nouncing  his  enemies,  the  President 
linked  Mr.  Aquino  to  a  series  of  polit¬ 
ical  bombings  in  Manila  four  years 
ago  and  said  that  in  the  past  few 
years,  Mr.  Aquino's  home  province 
of  Tarlac  had  been  the  scene  of  “sub¬ 
versive”  activity  by  opposition  lead¬ 
ers  whom  he  did  not  name. 

The  denigration  of  Mr.  Aquino, 
who  has  taken  on  the  stature  of  a 
martyr  for  the  opposition  forces, 
came  during  continued  hearings  by  a 
special  panel  investigating  his  kill¬ 
ing.  Last  week,  the  panel  heard  a ' 
recording  of  his  last  moments  that 
tended  to  support  allegations  that  he 
had  been  killed  while  still  on  the 
airliner's  staircase  and  surrounded 
by  soldiers.  Hie  Aquino  family  has 
accused  the  Government  of  having  a 
hand  in  the  killing  and  contends  that 
Rolando  Gal  man,  the  man  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  says  shot  Mr.  Aquino  as  he 
stepped  onto  the  runway,  was  set  up. 
Mr.  Galman  was  shot  dead  on  the 
spot.  The  recording  made  by  Sandra 
Burton,  the  Hong  Kong  bureau  chief 
for  Time  magazine  and  a  passenger 
on  the  plane,  indicates  a  lapse  of  10 
seconds  between  the  time  Mr., 
Aquino  walked  through  the  doorway 
and  the  first  shot.  A  re-enactment  by 
panel  members  indicated  it  was  im¬ 
possible  to  get  from  the  plane  to  the 
runway  in  that  time. 

Henry  Giniger 
and  Milt  Freudenheim 


Pretoria’s 


By  ALAN  COWELL 

JOHANNESBURG  —  For  southern  African 
black  nationalists.  Mozambique’s  independence 
from  Portugal  in  1975  was  a  source  of  vindication 
and  hope.  Guerrilla  warfare  had  bested  a  power¬ 
fully  armed,  if  numerically  inferior,  foe;  the  sys¬ 
tem,  it  seemed,  was  fallible;  the  masses,  fired  by 
"scientific  socialism,"  had  triumphed. 

The  vision  now  seems  more  ambiguous.  Mo¬ 
zambican  security  agents  last  weekend  raided 
the  homes  of  activists  of  the  African  National 
Congress,  perhaps  the  most  significant  of  the 
continent’s  few  remaining  warriors  against 
white  minority  rule.  The  search,  which  netted  a 
variety  of  arms  and  led  to  the  detention  of  sev¬ 
eral  people,  was  a  consequence  of  the  nonaggres¬ 
sion  pact  that  Mozambique  was  forced  to  sign 
with  white-ruled  South  Africa,  its  principal  ideo¬ 
logical  adversary,  on  March  16. 

Years  of  South  African  military  pressure 
through  a  surrogate  insurgent  movement,  the 
Mozambique  National  Resistance,  had  left  Presi¬ 
dent  Samora  Machel  little  choice.  The  raids  sig¬ 
naled  the  end  of  an  era  for  Mozambique  as  the 
main  conduit  by  which  African  National  Con¬ 
gress  guerrillas  infiltrated  South  Africa  from 
training  areas  located,  according  to  South  Af¬ 
rican  officials,  in  Angola,  Tanzania,  East  Ger¬ 
many  and  the  Soviet  Union. 

They  signified,  too,  the  beginning  of  a  reap¬ 
praisal  for  the  congress.  No  longer  could  it  rely 
on  black-ruled  countries  to  provide  the  secure 
rear  base  that  strategists  of  “armed  struggle” 
insist  is  vital.  Mozambique  was  its  last  redoubt. ' 
The  congress,  according  to  its  officials  in  Lusa¬ 
ka,  Zambia,  was  surprised  by  Mozambique’s 
sudden  accommodation  with  South  Africa  and 
had  no  time  to  prepare  alternative  strategies. 
Tliey  were  angry  at  Mr.  Machel,  contending  that 
be  not  only  betrayed  them  but  also  went  far  be¬ 
yond  the  necessities  dictated  by  Pretoria’s  sup¬ 
port  for  the  Mozambique  National  Resistance. 

The  Congress’s  possibilities,  as  illustrated  by 
the  Mozambican  raids,  were  severely  limited.  By 
South  African  accounts,  the  African  National 
Congress  can  muster  1,500  to  2,000  trained  guer¬ 
rillas;  of  these,  no  more  than  30  at  a  time  are  be¬ 
lieved  to  have  been  deployed  in  South  Africa. 

Over  the  years,  South  African  authorities  have 
become  embroiled  in  a  paradoxical  obsession 
about  the  congress.  By  official  accounts,  it  has  no 
permanent  cells  or  structures  inside  the  country, 
is  racked  by  factionalism  and  honeycombed  with 
infiltrators;  it  is  a  tool  of  the  outlawed  South  Af¬ 
rican  Communist  Party  and  a  link  in  a  chain  of 
international  “terror”  stretching  from  Moscow 
to  Belfast  to  Beirut.  Increasingly,  South  African 
officials  assert,  the  organization  is  having  diffi¬ 
culty  inducing  its  trained  members  to  go  back  to 


South  Africa  on  missions  of  sabotage  I~ 
or  urban  warfare.  Yet,  this  same  sup¬ 
posedly  callow  organization  is  ac¬ 
cused  of  causing  $500  million  worth  of 
damage  in  sabotage  attacks,  of  being 
Moscow's  front-runner  in  the  scram¬ 
ble  for  southern  Africa  and  the  princi¬ 
pal  threat  to  the  white  state. 

It  is  the  latter  assessment,  with  its  . 
implicit  acknowledgment  of  wide-  , 
spread  black  support,  that  has 
prompted  South  Africa  to  devote 
military  and  intelligence  resources  to 
curbing  the  congress's  activities, 
planting  “moles”  in  its  ranks  and  un¬ 
dermining  its  bases,  economically 
and  militarily.  * 

Yet,  some  left-wing  commentators 
argue,  by  stifling  the  activities  of-the  * 

congress  abroad,  the  South  African  J 

authorities  may  have  forced  it  to  do  :  JB 

itself  some  favors  at  home.  A  radical 
white  student  leader,  who  requested. 
anonymity,  said  that  the  congress  **isq5 
can  no  longer  allow  itself  to  rest  on  its 
laurels  as  the  most  widely  acknowl-  Bj 
edged  exiled  movement  fighting 
apartheid.  Now,  he  said,  it  will  be  KSSpgSim 
obliged  to  concentrate  on  advancing 
its  cause  inside  South  Africa,  using  Hr  , 
the  political  structures  available  to  * 

it  The  black  trade  union  movement,  ^B  ■ 
some  analysts  believe,  may  become  |B 
a  more  prominent  vehicle  for  politi-  % 

cal  protest.  The  United  Democratic 
Front,  set  up  last  year  as  a  multira-  Hr-.--;, 
dal,  an ti -Government  group  and  Hj  Sdi 
widely  regarded  as  being  dose  to  the  ^B;  W< 
African  National  Congress,  may  be  Hftfr 
obliged  to  adept  a  higher  profile.  ^B 

Increasing  Rage  k: 

In  Lusaka,  an  official  of  the  con-  ^B  :;;V;1' 
gress,  who  also  declined  to  be  identi-  j^B\j*: 
fled,  had  a  more  apocalyptic  vision. 

The  mood  among  radical  young  \ 

blacks  has  become  increasingly  frus-  |H 
trated  and  angry,  he  said.  Initially  ||j| 
this  was  because  of  the  white  authori-  fRal 
ties’  refusal  to  indude  the  black  ma- 
jority  in  its  “new  dispensation”  of 
limited  political  rights  for  South  Af-  BimS 
rica’s  Indian  and  colored,  or  mixed- 
race,  communities.  The  apparent 
emasculation  of  the  exiled  activists  had  deep¬ 
ened  this  rage,  he  said.  In  the  past,  he  added,  the 
”  congress  pursued  a  policy  of  avoiding  “soft"  tar¬ 
gets  such  as  civilians,  supermarkets  and  nursery 
schools.  The  policy  was  confirmed  in  October  by 
Oliver  Tam  bo,  president  of  the  congress,  who 
lives  in  London,  in  an  interview  with  The  New 
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‘York  Times.  In  the  futitre,  the  Lusaka  offidal 
said,  such  considerations  might  be  ignored  by 
“free-lance”  activists  inside  the  country,  acting 
without  prior  approval  or  consent.  In  October, 
Mr.  Tambo  indicated  more  drastic  action  by  the 
congress  because,  he  explained,  “you  can’t  talk 
the  system  out  of  existence.” 


Leaders  Show  No  Urge  to  Slip  Moscow’s  Economic  Bonds 


Prague:  a  sense  of  stagnation,  a  potential  for  sprigh illness. 
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Prague  Plods  On  With  Memories  of  ’68 


By  JAMES  M.  MARKHAM 

PRAGUE  —  In  Czechoslovakia’s  lovely  capi¬ 
tal,  people  listen  to  Western  radio  stations  and 
catch  West  German  television  when  possible. 
When  they  compare  their  gently  slipping  living 
standards  with  neighbors’,  the  people  of  Prague 
measure  themselves  against  chic  Vienna  or 
Frankfurt,  not  flashy  Budapest  or  dowdy  East- 
Berlin.  They  think  of  themselves  as  Central 
Europeans,  not  Eastern  Europeans. 

Yet.  while  next-door  East  Germany  and  Hun¬ 
gary  are  boldly  experimenting  in  foreign  and 
economic  policy,  the  aging  Communist  leaders 
who  were  put  into  power  in  Prague  by  the  Krem¬ 
lin  16  years  ago  plod  dutifully  eastward,  not  west¬ 
ward,  fastening  their  nation’s  economic  and 
political  destiny  ever  more  tightly  to  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  result  of  such  unswerving  loyalty  is 
deeper  subservience.  Moscow  does  not  cut  the 
Czechoslovak  leadership  in  on  its  latest  arms  ne¬ 
gotiating  tactics  or  diplomatic  approaches  to 
NATO.  Instead,  it  raises  the  price  of  its  exported 
oil  and  demands  higher  quality  goods  in  return. 
“Our  leaders  are  not  leaders,"  commented  a  fig¬ 
ure  in  the  human  rights  movement  known  as 
Charter  77.  Turning  up  his  record  player  so  that 
Mozart  would  impede  the  presumed  bugging  of 
his  apartment,  be  said,  ‘They  are  marionettes." 

After  the  Soviet  invasion  of  Hungary  in  1956, 
Janos  Kadar,  the  Communist  party  boss  there, 
declared  that  those  of  his  people  who  were  not 
against  him  were  with  him,  and  in  time  opened 
his  country's  economy  to  limited  free-market 
mechanisms  that  have  encouraged  lively  ties  to 
the  West.  East  Germany’s  leader,  Erich  Honeck- 
er,  has  similarly  drawn  the  conclusion  that  sus¬ 
taining  his  people’s  standard  of  living  requires 
closer  contacts  with  capitalist  West  Germany.  As 
Mr.  Kadar  did  in  Hungary,  Mr.  Honecker  has  re¬ 
laxed  controls  on  the  East  German  churches. 

In  contrast,  Gustav  Husak,  the  colorless,  71- 


year-old  Czechoslovak  President  and  party  chief, 
carries  the  heavy  legacy  of  1968,  when  the  Soviet 
Union  and  its  Warsaw  Pact  allies  invaded  his 
country  to  squash  a  Communist-led  movement  of 
reform.  “The  year  1968  is  still  very  fresh  with 
us,”  conceded  Vladimir  Gerioch,  a  serior  editor 
at  Rude  Pravo,  the  party  daily.  A  Western  diplo¬ 
mat  put  it  more  bluntly:  “Husak  is  surrounded 
by  people  who  collaborated  with  the  Soviet  Union 
in  1968.  These  people  know  from  experience  that 
change  is  bad  for  them.  They  are  basically  inter¬ 
ested  in  self-preservation.”  Fears  of  a  return  to 
even  limited  political  ferment  are  compounded 
among  these  old  men  by  an  awareness  of  their 
nation's  potential  sprigh  tliness.  The  sadness  of 
Prague  is  that  it  has  the  feel  of  a  city  that  would 
uransform  itself  into  a  European  cultural  center 
if  the  dead  hand  of  bureaucratic  Communism 
were  lifted. 

There  appear  to  be  few  convinced  Communists 
in  Czechoslovakia.  One  European  ambassador 
suggested  that  the  stridently  orthodox  tnn^  of 
Rude  Pravo  are  intended  largely  for  consump¬ 
tion  in  Moscow.  “It’s  like  the  old  days  of  the  Aus¬ 
tro-Hungarian  empire,”  he  said.  “People  in 
Prague  wrote  something  and  said,  ‘Ah,  this  will 
please  the  emperor.*  Since  1968,  everyone  is  an 
opportunist." 

inertia  as  a  PoHcy 

Officials  defend  their  unadventurous  economic 
policies  by  pointing  out  that  Czechoslovakia  to¬ 
day  has  one  of  the  lowest  foreign  debts  in  Eastern 
Europe.  By  cutting  back  on  imports,  it  has 
pruned  the  debt  from  $3.2  billion  a  year  ago  to  an 
estimated  $2.5  billion  at  the  end  of  1983.  “We  have 

our  own  experience  and  know  that  things  cannot 
be  done  impetuously,”  a  senior  Government  fig. 
ure  said.  “Hungary  has  $8  billion  In  debts." 

Inertia  dressed  up  as  policy  has  meant  a  grow¬ 
ing  economic  thralldom  to  the  Soviet  Union 
which  now  takes  48  percent  of  Czechoslovakia’s 
exports.  Overall,  the  Soviet  Union  and  other 


Communist  states  account  for  TTpera 
country’s  trade,  a  jump  of  almost  20  pi 
points  over  the  last  six  years.  An  amb 
-dear-power  program  is  aimed  at 
Czechoslovakia’s  dependence  on  < 
brown  coal  reserves.  But  it  is  also  in 
prevent  Soviet  oil  imports  from  gobbiio 
larger  chunks  of  the  national  budget 
Impressed  by  Czechoslovakia’s  fnu 
American  and  European  bankers  are 
Prague,  offering  loans.  But  many  West 
mats  and  businessmen  believe  that  a  mi 
ing  to  the  West  will  require  the  Husak  1 

clean  up  its  act  on  human  rights.  Hunt’s 

note  a  bit  cynically,  has  managed  titisW 

;tare  of  deft  public  relations  and  cosmeti 
sionsto  dissidents  and  clerics.  Govemr 
aals  here  say  that  neither  Charter  77-—* 

200  people,”  sniffed  an  editor — nor  a  t 
nascent  Roman  Catholic  Church  com 
^  to  the  Government.  But  rSZ 

public  relation 
dons  from  this  analysis.  Plainclothes  n 

hnger  at  the  doors  of  Charter  77^neL5 
harassment  and  jailings  continue”^ 
however,  been  no  mass  trials  lately  and 
moment  has  opened  chilly  negotiations 
Vatican  on  a  long  list  of  old  business 

^yjraary  Czechoslovaks  c^^t 

rulers  still  do  not  have  the  sefccotrfk 
sense  of  legitimacy  that 

out  on  their  own.  As  in  the  days  ©f  ti 
wta  Vimna  called  the  tune, 
rigal  from  Moseow.  Nothing 
been  heard  from  Koostantin  U  Cherne 

visit  to  Prague  in  May,  "At  snn»  n nM 
rented  a  seasoned  diptomaJ SS 
want 

oiif  t /*n_u ,  “‘agnation  out  of  this  1 

sx»ra:v:tr.'s 
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Israeli  Voters  Emerge  From  Lethargy  as  Early  Elections  Draw  Near 


It’s  Politics  as  Usual — at  Long  Last 


■  ■■  -  By.  DAVID  K-  SHIPLER 

-r .  —  ■ 

JERUSALEM — For  about  six  months  after  a  spirit¬ 
less  Menachem  Begin  resigned  as  Prime  Minister  early 
v  in  September,  something  of  a  political  slumber  de- 
^sceoded  on  .Israel. 

-  V  vlftich  of  the  country  seemed  to  grow  bored  by  its 
.^esLders^.weary  of  thewar  in  Lebanon,  resigned  to  the  cold 
■  Cpeac€.w^j&  Egypt  and  numb  to  the  injustices  faced  daily 
“  ty  the  occupied  West  Bank.  Many  Israelis  sus- 

..  pendeduieir  customary  hist  for  political  argument  and 
*■  aetf-critjgfam.  In  their  soirfies.  of  coffee  and  cake  and  mn.- 
versatfonitbe  talk  turned  away  from  politics  to  personal 
affairfceconomic  problems,  sports,  literature  and  other 
Issuer  far  removed  from  the  headlines. 

This  w as  so  peciiUar  and  uncharacteristic  for  Israel 
that  it  had  ho  chance  of  becoming  a  permanent  mood. 
Last  week  it  came  to  an  abrupt  end  as  the  country  was 
shaken  awake  by  an  agreement  between  Government 
and  opposition  politicians  to  hold  parliamentary  elections 
July  23.  This  came  after  Parliament  began  a  move  to 
force  the  Government  to  hold  elections  at  least  a  year 
;  earlier  than  would  normally  have  been  the  case.  Israelis 
quickly  warmed  to  the  familiar  spectacle  of  politics  as 
.  theater, 

'*•'  There  was  speculation  that  the  former  President, 
Yitzhak  Navon,  would  challenge  Shimon  Peres  for  the 
leadership  of  the  opposition  Labor  Party.  After  ranting 
.  short  a  .dip  to  the  united  States  and  and  return- 

'  fog  to  Israel  with  the  idea  of  competing  for  the  party  lead¬ 
ership,  Mr.  Navon  met  with  Mr.  Peres  over  a  well-photo¬ 
graphed  lunch  and  then  kept  the  country  in  anticipation 
for  two  days.  He  finally  convened  a  gala  press  conference 
.  for  an  anticlimax:  He  would  not  try  to  iwmit  Mr.  Peres, 
he  said,  because  the  attempt  would  damage  a  spirit  of 
party  unity  that  had  been  created  with  much  effort. 

“I  wouldn't  mind  the  contest  or  its  results,”  Mr. 


Navon  declared.  But  after  testing  the  waters,  be  said, 
“My  feeling  was  that  if  I  came  I  would  disrupt  these  ef¬ 
forts  (toward  unity),  and  when  we  arrive  at  the  elections 
the  party  will  not  be  unified,  but  it  will  be  divided,  and 
that  division  may  affect  the  results  of  the  elections."  For¬ 
mer  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Rabin  followed  suit,  saying 
that  he  too  would  refrain  from  making  a  run  for  the  lead¬ 
ership,  although  he  was  critical  of  the  party’s  negative  at¬ 
titude  toward  Internal  contests. 

Many  party  professionals  were  relieved,  despite  the 
widespread  feeling  that  Mr.  Peres,  a  two-time  loser  to  the 
Likud  bloc,  would  make  a  lackluster  and  rather  unpopu¬ 
lar  candidate;  the  professionals  did  not  want  a  dirty  in- 
traporty  fight  Just  before  elections.  But  many  rank-and- 
file  Israelis  were  disappointed  because  they  thought  Mr. 
Navon  would  have  made  a  better  candidate  and  because 
his  withdrawal  seemed  to  insure  that  the  elections  would 
be  dominated  by  old  figures  holding  old  debates  on  old 
issues. 

The  remaining  hope  for  a  good  show  rested  on  the 
Herat  side,  the  main  element  in  the  Likud,  where  former 
Defense  Minister  Ariel  Sharon  threw  his  hat  into  the  ring, 
and  Deputy  Prime  Minister  David  Levy  also  was  consid¬ 
ering  the  possibility  of  joining  the  fight  for  the  party  lead¬ 
ership  against  Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir.  Savvy 
party  veterans  .however,  speculated  that  Mr.  Sharon  was 
motivated  mostly  by  frustration  at  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
of  the  current  Cabinet,  and  could  be  assuaged  with  the 
promise  of  a  top  Cabinet  post — perhaps  Defense  Minis¬ 
ter  again  —  in  a  new  government. 

The  Likud  Without  Begin 

“I  think  if  there  is  a  fight  Shamir  will  win,”  said  Meir 
Shitreet,  a  Herat  member  of  Parliament.  “Sharon  cant 
beat  him,  and  neither  can  Levy.” 

In  the  back  of  the  chamber,  an  array  of  smaller  par¬ 
ties  began  to  maneuver.  The  National  Religious  Party, 
which  has  been  part  of  every  governing  coalition  since 


the  founding  of  the  state, 
was  going  through  a  divisive 
power  struggle  that  could 
bring  a  younger  generation 
of  leadership  to  the  top,  over 
Interior  Minister  Yosef 
Burg,  who  jbus  far  has 
seemed  indestructible  as  a 
politician  and  minister 
through  36  years  of  state¬ 
hood.  On  the  extreme  right, 
the  militant  Tehlya  Party 
was  wooing  former  Chief  of 
Staff  Rafael  Eytan,  who  has 
formed  a  movement  called 
Crossroads  to  advocate  that 
voting  rights  be  taken  away 
from  Arabs  and  others  who 
do  not  do  military  service.  prime  Minister  Yitzhak 
By  the  weekend,  Mr.  Eytan  Jerusalem  last  week. 

had  not  yet  announced  _ 

whether  he  would  join  Te¬ 
hlya  or  stay  out  of  party  politics. 

Whether  the  voters  will  make  a  basic  change  by  oust¬ 
ing  Likud  and  bringing  back  Labor  is  an  open  question. 
The  latest  public  opinion  polls  show  Labor  leading,  but 
that  was  also  true  several  months  before  the  elections  of 
1977  and  1981,  which  Labor  went  on  to  lose. 

The  difference  now  Is  that  the  Likud  does  not  have 
Mr.  Begin,  whose  fiery  oratory  could  move  crowds  to 
frenzies  of  enthusiasm.  By  contrast,  Mr.  Shamir  is  bland 
and  unexciting  and  untested  on  the  stump. 

In  addition,  the  Lebanon  war  has  proved  enervating 
and  increasingly  unpopular  as  Israeli  soldiers  continue  to 
be  killed  and  wounded  by  guerrilla  attacks  in  southern 
Lebanon.  Labor  will  certainly  not  let  the  voters  forget 
who  led  the  country  into  Its  most  divisive  war,  but  Mr. 
Shitreet  was  doubtful  that  it  could  change  voters'  minds. 


Untied  Pieee  luareadonsl 

Shamir  (left)  and  Labor  Party  leader  Shimon  Peres  In 


A  main  Issue  is  likely  to  be  the  economy,  which  has 
suffered  through  a  severe  inflation  that  reached  190.7  per¬ 
cent  in  1983.  In  an  effort  to  cut  budgets  and  tighten  credit 
and  currency  controls,  Government  economists  have 
slowed  wage  increases  and  have  stimulated  stricter  limi¬ 
tations  on  bank  overdrafts,  which  most  Israeli  families 
have  used  to  get  through  the  month.  The  belt-tightening 
and  the  accompanying  labor  unrest  have  created  enough 
malaise  to  hold  some  potential  for  the  Labor  Party. 

Labor  may  also  return  to  the  attack  on  the  Likud's 
policy  of  building  Jewish  settlements  in  the  West  Bank. 
But  without  King  Hussein  of  Jordan  or  any  other  Arab 
leaders  willing  to  negotiate  over  the  territory,  there  is  not 
much  left  for  Israelis  to  either.  Some  think  this 

will  be  the  first  election  since  the  1967  war  In  which  the 
West  Bank  is  not  an  issue. 


Debate  on  Education  Changes  Has  Been  Public  and  Vigorous 


By  SERGE  SCHMEMANN 

MOSCOW  —  The  Soviet  press  last  week  concluded 
one  of  the  most  freewheeling  public  debates  evra-  held  in 
the  Soviet  Union  over  a  piece  of  proposed  legislation.  At 
issue  is  a  thorough  reorganization  of  the  entire  Soviet 
school  system  —  almost  50  million  students  in  150,000 
schools — with  the  goal  of  channeling  many  more  youths" 
into  the  labor  force.  The  basic  problem,  noted  for  same 
time  now,  is  that  under  the  dictatorship  of  the  proletari¬ 
at,  hardly  anyone  wants  to  be  a  proletarian.  _ 

The  school  reform,  as  it  is  known,  was  first  proposed 
by  the  late  Yuri  V.  Andropov  last  June  as  part  of  his 
broad  campaign  to  do  something  about  the  acute  labor 
shortage  and  get  Soviet  industry  back  on  track.  The  de¬ 
bate  got  under  way  after  a  high-ranking  commission, 
headed.by  Konstantin  U-Cheraenko  untfi  hisprotootion 
■to  the  top  job  after  Mr.  Andropov's  death  in  February, 
published  a  set  of  draft  guidelines  on  Jan.  4. 

'  The  proposals  covered  all  aspects  of  education,  from 
improving  textbooks  in  raising  teachers'  pay.  Burt&e 
changes  on  which  the  report  was  most  explicit  and  insist¬ 
ent  were  .those  dealing  with  the  preparation  of  more  and. 
bettpr  qualified  blue-collar  workers.  The  report  did  not 
spell  out  why  changes  were  necessary.  But  the  shortage 
of  skilled  workers —whether  machinists,  lathe  operators 
or  welders  —  has  been  a  constant  problem  in  the  Soviet 
economy,  which  remains  considerably  more  labor-inten¬ 
sive  and  less  automated  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

The  problem  has  been  compounded  by  an  anticipated 
decline  in  the  number  of  high  school  graduatesjtiter  the 
effect  of  the  postwar  baby  boom  dies  away.  According  to 


Murrey  Feshbach,  a  specialist  in  Soviet  demography  at 
the  Center  for  Population  Research  at  Georgetown  Uni¬ 
versity,  the  number  of  youths  reaching  18  is  expected  to 
drop  from  2.5  million  annually  in  1980  to  only  about  2.1 
million  in  1990  before  starting  to  rise  again. 

Though  the  higb-Ievel  sponsorship  suggested  that  lit¬ 
tle  in  the  drafts  would  be  significantly  altered,  the  educa¬ 
tion  proposals  touched  off  a  flood  of  letters  to  the  press, 
symposiums,  televised  debates,  and  even  public  opinion 
polls  in  the  newspapers  —  a  rarity  here. 

On  Monday,  when  Pravda  called  a  stop  to  the  debate, 
the  paper  said  that  It  alone  had  received  more  than  13,000 
letters  and  had  published  200.  More  notably,  the  letters 
published  reflected  a  remarkable  range  of  opinions  about 
the  proposed  changes  and  many  were  highly  critical. 
Sovetskaya  Rossiya,  which  published  polls,  found  that 
rally  4  percent  of  its  respondents  disagreed  with  the  need 
"f or  reforms^  But  the  paper  also  reported  that  42  percent 
thought  changes  were  necessary  in  the  draft,  and  one- 
tenth  called  for  a  reworking  of  the  entire  project. 

The  public  response  to  the  proposals  may  well  have 
been  far  louder —and  less  approving —than  the  state  ex¬ 
pected.  Predictably,  the  most  emotional  reaction  was  to 
the  idea  of  channeling  more  children  to  the  P.T.U.’s  — 
the  professional-technical,  or  vocational  schools.  Under 
the  existing  system,  all  Soviet  students  take  exams  in  8th 
grade,  and  the  bottom  40  percent  or  so  are  sent  to 
P.T.U.’s,  while  the  rest  go  on  to  9th  and  10th  grades  and 
the  chance  to  get  into  a  university  or  professional  school. 

Under  the  new  organization,  the  tests  would  be  given 
in  9th  grade,  and  the  bottom  60  percent  would  be  seat  to 
vocational  schools.  Associated  as  they  are  with  low 
grades  and  blue-collar  careers,  the  P.T.U.'s  are  avoided. 


Jamea  Pcttarlk 


Sovetskaya  Rossiya's  poll  takers  found  that  although  76 
percent  of  parents  questioned  expressed  approval  in 
principle  for  sending  more  children  to  P.T.U.’s,  only  38 
percent  were  willing  to  send  their  own  children  to  one. 
Soviet  youths  yearn  to  go  on  to  institutes  and  universities 
add  careers  in  science,  research,  management  —  any¬ 
where  except  the  mines  or  the  assembly  line. 


The  guidelines  did  not  charge  that  there  was  a  surfeit 
of  technocrats  or  intelligentsia — most  white-collar  insti¬ 
tutes,  in  fact,  also  claim  shortages  of  personnel— but  did 
seem  to  reflect  a  longstanding  concern  in  the  party  hier¬ 
archy  with  the  self-perpetuation  of  the  Intelligentsia  and 
the  diminution  in  the  prestige  of  “socially  useful”  labor. 
One  remedy  proposed  was  to  introduce  such  labor  into 
every  level  of  education  —  from  tinkering  with  useful  ob¬ 
jects  at  the  lowest  grades  to  working  a  full  day  a  week  at 
a  factory  or  farm  In  the  top  grades. 

In  what  bad  to  rank  as  the  least  popular  proposal  of 
all,  the  guidelines  proposed  shortening  summer  vacation 
and  instead  putting  youths  to  work.  The  reforms  also  call 
for  starting  children  at  school  at  6  instead  of  7  years  of 
age,  and  adding  an  11th  grade  to  the  current  10.  Teach¬ 
ers,  who  are  paid  about  $100  a  month — far  less  than  fac¬ 
tory  workers . —  would  get  raises,  and  classroom  size 
would  be  limited  to  about  25  to  30  students. 

Given  the  high-level  backing,  it  is  virtually  certain 
that  the  changes  will  go  into  effect.  Whether  they  can 
help  enlarge  and  motivate  the  labor  force  is  open  to  ques¬ 
tion.  In  1953,  Nikita  S.  Khrushchev  tried  to  introduce  in¬ 
dustrial  training  at  schools  and  compulsory  two-year 
work  assignments.  The  reform  failed  miserably  and  was 
abandoned  by  the  mld-1960's. 

Beyond  whatever  resistance  parents  and  students  of¬ 
fer,  Western  observers  find  that  the  proposed  changes 
are  afflicted  with  the  same  fundamental  weakness  that 
undermines  so  many  of  Moscow’s  endeavors  —  the  ob¬ 
session  with  centralization.  The  Soviet  education  system 
encompasses  a  bewildering  array  of  cultural  settings. 
Trying  to  decree  a  single  curriculum  and  goal  for  all  II 
Soviet  time  zones  is  certain  to  prove  troublesome. 
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Those  Who 
Fell  Through 
The  Safety  Net 

With  its  customary  neutrality,  the 
General  Accounting  Office  last  week 
delivered  the  first  of  a  series  of  re- 
ports  on  how  people  on  welfare  were 
affected  by  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion's  social  policy.  The  study  by 
Congress’s  investigative  arm  found 
that  the  restructuring  of  welfare 
passed  by  Congress  at  the  Presi¬ 
dent's  urging  in  1981  did  what  Mr. 
Reagan  said  it  would  do  —  save 
money  ($93  million  a  month,  or  9.3 
percent)  and  reduce  caseloads  (by 
nearly  500,000,  or  13.7  percent).  It 
also  showed  that  the  Reagan  revi¬ 
sions  did  something  the  President 
said  they  would  not  —  create  signifi¬ 
cant  hardship,  and  especially  for  the 
working  poor  who  lived  up  to  expec¬ 
tations  and  did  not  quit  their  jobs  to 
get  back  on  the  rolls. 

Despite  working  longer  hours  at 
higher  wages,  poor  people  in  all  five 
cities  in  the  survey  sample  were  re¬ 
ported  to  have  experienced,  on  the 
average,  a  substantial  net  loss  of  in¬ 
come.  (Average  monthly  income,  in 
1981  dollars,  dropped  to  $515  from 
$744  In  Dallas,  and  to  $720  from  $871 
in  Syracuse,  N.Y.) 

Many  people  cut  from  Aid  to  Fami¬ 
lies  With  Dependent  Children,  the 
main  Federal-state  welfare  pro¬ 
gram,  "simultaneously  lost  food 
stamp  benefits,"  the  report  added, 
probably  because  the  1981  law  tight¬ 
ened  eligibility  criteria  there  too,  as 
well  as  in  Medicaid,  the  medical 
assistance  program  tor  the  poor. 
Thus,  the  report  said,  many  of  the 
nearly  half-million  families  removed 
from  the  rolls  are  living  in  poverty  as 
officially  defined  —  annual  cash  in¬ 
come  of  less  than  $9,900  tor  a  family 
of  four. 

Antisatellite 
Weapons  Study 

President  Reagan’s  proposal  for 
an  antisatellite  weapons  system  has 
produced  hot  debate  in  Congress  and 
among  scientists.  A  White  House  re¬ 
port  that  will  be  delivered  to  Capitol 
Hill  tomorrow  —  right  cm  deadline 
Congress  set  test  year  —  reflects 
mouths  of  bitter-straggle  within  the: 
Administration  as  well. 

The  final  draft  of  the  report,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  a  Congressional  mandate 
to  study  the  feasibility  of  antisatel¬ 
lite  arms  control,  was  said  to  have 
been  completed  cmly  last  Thursday. 
State  Department  officials  said  they 
wanted  the  document  to  show  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  serious  interest  in 
studying  the  question;  Pentagon  offi¬ 
cials  made  clear  they  wanted  to 
close  the  door  on  a  treaty  banning 
the  weapons  because  of  what  they 
considered  the  formidable  difficul¬ 
ties  of  verification. 

In  the  end,  the  report  concludes 
that  a  ban  on  specific  antisatellite 
weapons  might  be  possible  to  verify, 
but  that  Administration  experts  have 
yet  to  figure  out  how. 

Almost  $20  million  for  long-lead¬ 
time  items  for  the  weapons  system 
was  appropriated  in  last  year’s 
budget.  But  Congress  required  that 
the  report  be  submitted  before  the 
Pentagon  was  permitted  to  spend  the 
appropriation,  to  winch  White  House 
wants  to  add  $143  million  this  year. 
The  legislators  also  required  a  "good 
faith”  effort  at  negotiating  a 
"mutual  and  verifiable  ban  on  an¬ 
tisatellite  weapons”  with  the  Soviet 
Union;  the  only  talks  now  under  way 
cover  ground  troops  in  Europe. 

Modified  Stand 
On  Aid  and  Bias 

The  newly  reconstructed  United 
States  Commission  on  Civil  Rights 
differed  with  its  architects  in  the 
Reagan  Administration  last  week, 
but  it  seemed  more  a  matter  of  de¬ 
gree  than  kind.  By  a  5-to-2  vote,  the 
panel  recommended  that  Congress 
allow  Federal  authorities  to  penalize 
an  entire  college  or  university  for 
discrimination  even  if  just  one  pro¬ 
gram  was  guilty  of  it.  That  went  fur¬ 
ther  than  the  Supreme  Court,  which 
recently  limited  sanctions  to  the  dis¬ 
puted  programs,  and  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  which  applauded  the, 
Court's  ruling.  It  could  help  liberals 
push  through  legislation  that  would 
overturn  the  decision. 

.  The  commission  recommended 
that  the  new  policy  apply  not  only  to 
sex  discrimination,  the  basis  of  the 
court  case  and  the  legislation,  but 
also  to  bias  on  the  ground  of  race  or 
handicap.  But  it  urged  that  Washing¬ 
ton’s  ultimate  weapon  —  a  cutoff  of 
all  funds  to  an  offending  institution 
—  be  used  sparingly,  and  that  the 
Government  employ  court  injunc¬ 
tions  in  attacks  ,  on  discrimination 
that  go  beyond  individual  programs. 
It  also  rejected  the  use  of  quotas, 
agreeing  with  an.  Administration 
that,  after  a  long  struggle  with  Con¬ 
gress,  succeeded  in  filling  five  of  the 
eight  seats  on  the  panel. 

Mary  Frances  Berry,  one  of  the 
dissenters,  said  so  many  restrictions 
were  written  into  the  resolution  that 
it  was  ni«»  throwing  “red  meat  to  the 
wolves”  who  want  to  halt  enforce¬ 


ment  of  civil  rights  laws.  But  Clar¬ 
ence  M.  Pendleton  Jr.,  the  chair¬ 
man,  said  he  voted  with  the  majority 
even  though  opposed  to  broader 
sanctions  because  he  wanted  a  con¬ 
sensus  presented  to  Congress. 

Self-Criticism 
At  U.S.I.A. 

When  the  United  States  Informa¬ 
tion  Agency’s  blacklist  of  speakers 
came  to  light  two  months  ago,  top 
agency  officials  said  it  was  all  a  "ter¬ 
rible  mistake."  They  blamed  "mind¬ 
less  gnomes  in  the  bureaucracy”  for 
creating  the  list,  which  contained  the 
names  of  95  Americans  banned  from 
an  overseas  speaking  program. 

A  report  released  last  week  by  the 
agency's  own  office  of  investiga¬ 
tions,  however,  said  that  the  senior 
officials  themselves  deserved  the 
blame.  The  blacklist  had  been  "initi¬ 
ated  and  employed  by  top  manage¬ 
ment,”  the  study  found,  and  it  was 
“unfair  and  misdirected"  to  hold 
junior  staff  members  responsible. 

In  a  statement  issued  with  the  re¬ 
port,  the  director,  Charles  Z.  Wick, 
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Charles  Z.  Wick 


offered  this  explanation  of  his  in¬ 
volvement:  The  report,  he  said, 
"concludes  that  the  director  appears 
to  have  been  relatively  —  but  not 
completely  —  remote  from  the  ac¬ 
tual  process."  Agency  officials 
earlier  said  that  Mr.  Wick  knew 
nothing  about  the  list.  The  agency 
last  month  destroyed  records  indi¬ 
cating  why  certain  people  had  been 
barred.  The  blacklist,  kept  for  more 
than  two  and  a  half  years,  included 
Senator  Gary  Hart  Walter  Cronkite 
and  Betty  Friedan. 

Decorations 
All  Around 

It  wasn’t  exactly  hell  in  the 
trenches  of  Ft.  Bragg,  N.C.,  and 
along  the  bleak  corridors  of  the  Pen¬ 
tagon  during  the  Grenada  invasion 
last  year.  But  then,  if  they  also  serve 
who  only  stand  and  wait,  who’s  to 
say  they  shouldn’t  also  get  medals? 

Not  the  United  States  Army.  Offi¬ 
cials  disclosed  Last  week  that  the 
Army  had  awarded  8,612  medals  to 
personnel  involved  in  the  invasion 
and  occupation  of  Grenada,  though 
no  more  than  7,000  set  foot  on  the 
Caribbean  island.  The  awards,  6,708 
of  which  went  to  members  of  the  82d 
Airborne  Division  included  275  for 
valor,  combat  deaths  or  wounds. 

Of  the  remaining  4,581  commenda¬ 
tion  medals,  2,495  achievement 
medals,  681  Bronze  Stars  and  as¬ 
sorted  other  awards.  50  went  to  Pen¬ 
tagon  personnel  and  an  undisclosed 
number  of  others  went  to  support 
persommel  who  remained  at  Fort 
Bragg,  and  other  installations  back 
home.  The  Army  said  the  awards 
were  “a  valuable  leadership  tod  to 
build  unit  morale  and  esprit.” 

The  Marines,  Navy  and  Air  Force 
haven’t  seen  fit  to  use  that  building 
material  so  lavishly.  The  Marines, 
who  had  1,000  men  on  the  ground  in 
Grenada,  reported  awarding  10  Pur¬ 
ple  Hearts  and  were  said  to  be  con¬ 
sidering  100  commendations  for 
bravery.  The  Navy  reported  seven 
Purple  Hearts  among  its  50  men  ac¬ 
tively  involved  in  the  invasion.  The 
Air  Force,  which  deployed  800 
ground  and  air  personnel,  said  none 
of  them  had  been  cited  so  far. 


Caroline  Rand  Herron, 
Michael  Wright 
and  Carlyle  C.  Douglas 


A  Correction 

An  article  in  T Tie  Week  in  Review 
of  March  25  incorrectly  reported  the 
percentage  of  the  black  vote  in  the  Il¬ 
linois  primary  taken  by  former  Vice 
President  Walter  F.  Mondale,  It  was 
17  percent. 


New  York  and  Pennsylvania  Are  Crucial 


The  Democrats  Bare 
Emotions,  Knuckles 


By  HOWELL  RAINES 


The  exch an gesbe tween  Walter  F.  Mondale  and 
Gary  Hart  have  been  getting  hotter  for  some 
time.  Last  week,  in  one  of  the  series  of  nationally 
televised  debates  that  some  strategists  regard  as 
the  major  force  in  raising  the  emotional  tem¬ 
perature  of  the  the  1984  nomination  struggle,  the 
Democratic  Presidential  aspirants  seemed  to 
drop  any  effort  to  draw  a  line  between  political 
differences  and  personal  dislike. 

Before  the  cameras  on  Wednesday  night,  they 
traded  cold-eyed  stares  and  conversational  vol¬ 
leys  that  fell  just  short  of  snarls.  Throughout  the 
week,  the  appearance  of  mutual  contempt  was 
reinforced  by  television  commercials  in  which 
the  candidates  condemned  one  another's  leader¬ 
ship  abilities  and  public  records.  Their  arguing 
did  more  to  set  the  tone  of  the  campaign  than  did 
Mr.  Hart’s  two-to-one  victory  in  the  Connecticut 
primary  on  Tuesday.  It  also  underscored  the  fact 
that  volatility,  of  the  candidates  and  the  voters 
alike,  may  be  a  central  factor  in  the  New  York 
primary  on  Tuesday  and  the  Pennsylvania  con¬ 
test  a  week  later. 

In  Wednesday  night's  debate,  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  .condemned  the  Hart-Mondale  ex¬ 
changes  as  a  lot  of  “rat-a-tat- tat”  signifying 
nothing.  But  at  the  least,  they  raise  the  question 
of  how  Democratic  voters  will  respond  to  the  in¬ 
creasing  negativity  of  the  nomination  contest. 

According  to  The  New  York  Times /CBS  News 
Poll  conducted  March  21-23,  a  third  of  Mr.  Mon¬ 
dale's  supporters  and  a  third  of  Mr.  Hart’s  say 
they  are  prepared  to  vote  for  President  Reagan  if 
their  candidate  loses  the  nomination.  That  prob¬ 
ably  means  that  the  1984  contest  has  not  yet 
reached  the  level  of  bitterness  attained,  say,  by 
President  Carter  and  Senator  Edward  M.  Ken¬ 
nedy  in  1980.  At  that  time,  about  a  half  of  the 

Democrats  questioned  said  they  would^vote  Res _ 

publican  rather  than  support  the  candidate  who 
defeated  their  man  for  the  nomination. 

By  week's  end,  even  Mr,  Jackson,  who  had 
played  peacemaker  in  the  televised  debate,  was 
behaving  more  aggressively.  He  assured  black 
voters  that  "Walter  Mondale  and  Gary  Hart  ~ 
would  prefer  to  pretend  that  you  and  1  do  not 
exist." 

In  part,  this  was  simpiya  replay  of  Mr.  Jack- 
son's  familiar  complaint  that  he  was  being 
prematurely  counted  out  But  his  blunt  tone  also 
underscored  the  continued  importance_of  the 
Jackson  factor  for  his  opponenS£_and  his  parly. 


Hls.abiiity  to  get  a  majority  of  the 
black  vote  has  hobbled  Mr.  Mondale 
throughout  the  campaign,  and  Demo¬ 
cratic  registration  has  soared  in 
black  and  Hispanic  sections  of  New 
York  City. 

A  strong  performance  in  New  York 
and  other  important  primaries  could 
guarantee  Mr.  Jackson  enough  influ-' 
ence  to  compel  the  national  conven¬ 
tion  to  deal  with  his  main  issues,  in¬ 
cluding  the  question  of  putting  a 
woman  or  a  black  on  the  ticket. 

Notwithstanding  Mr.  Jackson’s 
protests,  the  Mondale-Hart  contest  is 
still  the  dominant  concern  for  most 
Democratic  leaders.  While  many  of 
them  expect  a  long,  grinding  cam¬ 
paign,  they  also  believe  that  the  next 

two  weeks  could  signal  the  likely  win¬ 
ner.  While  a  split  decision  would  not 
advance  either  man  to  a  preemptive 

lead,  back-to-back  victories  in  New  _ 

York  and  Pennsylvania  would  give 
the  winner  tremendous  impetus. 

Taken  together,  the  two  states  provide  a  good 
arena  for  a  contest  of  such  potential  impact.  As 
two  of  the  most  heavily  unionized  states.  New 
York  and  Pennsylvania  represent  Mr.  Mondale’s 
organizational  heartland,  as  well  as  a  potentially 
congenial  place  for  his  argument  that  the  nation 
needs  a  seasoned  Democrat  schooled  in  the  par¬ 
ty’s  traditional  principles.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
economic  deterioration  of  the  states  could  have 
created  a  readiness  for  Mr.  Hart’s  call  for  a  new 
industrial  policy  and  for  a  new  Democratic  con¬ 
stituency  based  on  generational,  economic  and 
educational  kinships  rather  than  the  brokering  of 
standard  "interests.” 

For  weeks,  Mr.  Hart  and  Mr.  Mondale  have 
aired  their  views  about  which  vision  of  the  par¬ 
ty's  leadership  and  its  future  ought  to  prevail. 
Now  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  have  a  chance ; 
to  show  which  course  is  more  appealing  to  main¬ 
stream  voters  in  key  Democratic  states. 

Whatever  the  outcome,  the  primary  battles 
that  culminated  in  last  week’s  hard  fighting  all 
across  the  Empire  State  emphasized  two  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  1984  campaign  that  seem  likely  to  go 
into  the  notebooks  of  strategists,  political  histo¬ 
rians  and  campaign  junkies. 

First,  there  is  the  effect  of  the  six  major  televi- 
—sion  debates  held  so  far  by  inviting  the  candi¬ 
dates  to  mix  it  up  and  in  cutting  them  down  to 
size.  Starting  with  the  Democratic  members  of 


Senator  Gary  Hart  campaigning  In  Queens  last  week. 


Congress  who  field  the  first  event  on  Jan.  15,  the 
sponsors  of  these  debates  have  designed  formats 
that  stripped  the  candidates  of  their  aura  of  au¬ 
thority  by  depriving  them  of  the  politicians’ 
standard  rhetorical  protections.  They  have  been 
lined  up  on  the  stage  in  arrangements  that 
promoted  confrontation,  hectored  to  provide 
“yes  or  no"  answers  to  complex  questions,  and  fi¬ 
nally,  on  Wednesday  night,  challenged  as  to 
whether  they  met  tests  of  Presidential  leadership 
defined  by  Dan  Rather,  the  CBS  anchorman. 

A  second  important  feature  of  this  political 
year  —  and  one  that  some  media  consultants  re¬ 
gard  as  related  to  the  confrontational  nature  of 
the  television  debates  —  has  been  the  extreme 
volatility  of  voter  opinion.  In  the  primaries  of 
New  Hampshire  and  Illinois,  the  candidate  who 
led  in  the  public  opinion  polls  on  Friday  night 
wound  up  losing  on  Tuesday  morning. 

Mr.  Hart’s  advisers,  believing  they  were  trail¬ 
ing  in  New  York  at  the  erid  of  the  week,  hope  that 
such  a  sudden  change  in  voter  allegiance  is  under 
way  right  now.  Mr.  Mondale,  for  his  part,  is  not 
making  the  mistake  that  hurt  him  in  New  Hamp¬ 
shire,  where  he  shut  down  his  campaign  during 
the  final  weekend,  instead,  both  men  are  on  the 
trail,  denigrating  one  another  as  mightily  as  the 
arts  of  their  speechmakers  and  advertising  spe¬ 
cialist  allow.  In  this  topsy-turvy  political  year, 
that  seems  the  best  they  .can  do. 
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New  President  Faces  a  Shrinking  Base,  Growing  Apathy 


By  WILLIAM  SERRIN 


PITTSBURGH  —  Since  it  was  founded  in  1936 
as  the  Steel  Workers  Organizing  Committee,  the 
United  Steelworkers  of  America  has  had  just  four 
presidents:  Philip  Murray,  David  McDonald, 
I.W.  Abel,  and  Lloyd  McBride. 

Last  week,  the  union,  one  of  the  few  in  America 
to  have  direct  rank  and  file  presidential  elec¬ 
tions,  voted  for  its  fifth  one.  The  members  appar¬ 
ently  selected  Lynn  R.  Williams,  a  Canadian,  al¬ 
though  the  returns  were  for  from 
complete  and  Mr.  Williams's  oppo¬ 
nent,  Frank  McKee,  refused  to  con¬ 
cede  defeat. 

Mr.  Williams,  the  union’s  secre¬ 
tary  and  acting  president  since  Mr. 

McBride’s  death  in  November, 
claimed  188,287  votes  to  108^25  for 
Mr.  McKee.  Mr.  McKee,  the  union's 
treasurer,  claimed  77,000  votes  to 
43,000  for  Mr.  Williams,  a  count  that 
did  not  include  Canadian  locals, 
which  account  for  about  20  percent  of 
the  union’s  membership.  The  two 
tallies  were  based  mi  returns  phoned 
in  to  the  respective  camps  by  ‘heir 
supporters  at  various  locals. 

Quarreling  over  the  outcomr  may 
continue  for  some  time.  Ball  £  of 
some  300,000  union  members  from 
about  4,700  locals  are  to  be  sealed  and 
sent  to  the  international  headquar¬ 
ters  in  Pittsburgh.  The  official  tally 
will  begin  on  April  9,  and  the  result 
will  not  be  certified  by  the  union’s  ex¬ 
ecutive  board  until  perhaps  ~arly 
June.  Even  then,  Mr.  McKee’*  sup¬ 
porters  said,  the  count  might  be  hal- 
lenged  in  court. 

The  union  faces  enormous  di*  cul- 
ties  whoever  its  new  leader  is 

Its  latest  contract  with  them  m's 
leading  steel  companies,  sigr  '  in 
March  1983,  contained  subsfe  dal 
wage,  benefit,  and  work  rule  cc  ces¬ 
sions,  and  additional  conces.  ions 
have  been  negotiated  by  many  of  the 
union's  locals. 

Membership,  which  rose  steadily 
from  660,000  in  1942  to  1.4  million  in 
1979,  has  declined  drastically  to  a  re¬ 
ported  750,000  today,  and  some  in  the 
industry  suspect  it  may  be  even 
lower.  Finances  are  shaky  and  die 
union  has  been  forced  to  retrench, 
laying  off  a  substantial  number  of 
staff  members. 

This  at  a  time  when  the  steel  indus¬ 
try  is  in  disarray,  largely  as  a  result 
of  inability  to  compete  with  imports, 
and  steel  industry  unemployment  is 
high.  All  of  which  demonstrate  a  defi¬ 
nite  need  for  the  sort  of  revit  ization 
the  candidates  promised. 

The  election  itself  showed  some  of 
the  union’s  difficulties. 

Many  issues  facing  workers  and 
the  steel  industry  —  new  technolo¬ 
gies,  structural  change  In  the  Amer¬ 
ican  and  global  economies,  the  need 
for  refraining,  the  decline  of  old  steel 
communities  —  were  ignored  as  Mr. 

McKee  made  Mr.  Williams's  Cana¬ 
dian  citizenship  a  major  issue. 

Mr.  McKee  said  much  Canadian 


steel  is  exported  into  the  United  States,  costing 
American  jobs,  and  that  the  union  should  not  be 
given  over  to  a  Canadian. 

Mr.  Williams  said  this  approach  was  divisive 
and  contrary  to  union  solidarity.  He  said  more, 
not  less,- international  cooperation  was  needed  if 
unions  were  to  negotiate  successfully  with  multi¬ 
national  corporations.  In  what  amounted  to  a  vic¬ 
tory  statement,  Mr.  Williams  said,  "Any 
rift . . .  will  be  quickly  healed  as  they  see  that  I 
mean  what  I  say  and  we  will  be  moving  for¬ 
ward.”  ' 


Fewer  than  300,000  of  the  union’s  1  million  eligi¬ 
ble  voters  cast  ballots  (active  members  and 
workers  unemployed  for  less  than  two  years  are 
eligible  to  vote),  a  sign,  some  union  people.said, 
of  apathy  among  union  membera toward  the  elec¬ 
tion  and  the  union. 

"It’s  too  quiet  around  here,"  Arthur  J.  Sam- 
buchi,  a  local  union  president  in  Lackawana, 
N.Y.,  said  last  week  in  his  office.  "There  are  no 
fist  fights.  Nobody  is  arguing  in  the  bars.  Nobody 
could  care  less.  We’re  dead.  We’re  just  waiting 
for  the  ground  to  be  shoveled  over  us.” 

If  that  Is  true,  some  observers  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  because  the  union  has  al- 


Steel  industry’s  troubles 

Foreign  competition  is  up  . . . 

Imported  steel's  share  of  American  market 
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Employment  is  sharply  down 

Total  steel  employment  (in  thousands) 
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And  domestic  mills  are  losing 

Net  income  of  American  steel  companies  (in  billions  of  dollars) 


100 


*  estimate 

Source:  American  Iron  and  Steel  Institute 


often  autocratic.  That  has  made 
difficult,  the  observers  say,  tor  Iocs 
leaders  to  rise  to  power,  particular! 
if  they  oppose  top  leaders. 

For  decades,  steelworkers  wer 
unable  to  organize,  and  even  whs 
the  union  ,  was  formed  almost  a  haJ 
century  ago,  it  was  from  the  top  an 
from  the  outside. 

Its  first  president,  Mr.  Murray 
was  sent  from  the  United  Mine  Wort 
ers  of  America  by  John  L.  Lewis 
president  of  the  Congress  of  Indus 
trial  Organizations.  Since  then,  a] 
top  leaders  have  been  from  th 
union’s  administration,  as-  are  Mi 
Williams  and  .Mr.  McKee. 

Changing  an  Image 

"The  union  always  has  been  run  & 
a  palace  guard;"  said  Stanley.  Atom 
witz,  a  professor  of  sociology  and  i 
labor  expert  at  the  Graduate  Cente 
of  City  University  of  New  York. 

Associates  say  Mr.  Williams,  wto 
has  never  worked  in  a  steel  mill  an 
was  sharply  criticized  by. Mr.  McKe 
for  that  fact,  would  like  to  chang> 
that  "palace  guard”  image  and  1 
determined  to  reinvigorate  the  steel 
workers. 

His  plans  as  the  apparent  presi 
dent-elect  include  diligent  organic 
fog,  particularly  at  "mini-mills”  - 
small,  electric-furnace  shops  th* 
have  proliferated  in  recent  years  an 
many  of  whfoh  are  not  represented  to 
the  union.  He  has  spoken  of  ustoj 

corporate  campaigns,”  that  is 
schemes  in  which  stockholders  a s 
well  as  management  are  attacked  ii 
union  drives.  He  also  wants  to  gau 
some  control  of  union  pension  fund 
and  has  called  for  Increased  lobbying 
and  other  political  activity  aimiwi  a 
mmasing  labor’s  organic  no  power. 

But  his  most  immediate  goals  an 
lMy  tohe  the  settling  of  a  bitter 

against  Phelps 
Dodge iCorporatitmin  Morend,  Ariz. 

?! sereral  ***** with tin 
u.S.  Steel  Corporation.  He  is  partial 
foriyangered.assodates  say,  by  U.S 

ttaftoL®18”*  dfsin8s* lts  diversifica 
™  and  by  what  he 

tions8  **  itS  ob8tina<y  *“  n egotia 

intends  to  take  them  on,"  ar 

ISSS?  Gary  Hubbard,  said  witt 
certitude.  It  is  much  less  than  cer. 
tam^however,  that  the  union  has  tht 
for  that  battle. 
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a  Lid  on  Corporate  Secrets 


By  TAMAR  LEVIN 


SAMUEL  SLATER  was  a  sneak. 
Despite  Britain’s  .tight  •  laws- 
preventing  anyone  who  knew 
the  seems  of  the. thriving  textile 
mills  from  leaving  the  country,  the 
21-year-old  apprentice  in  Richard 
Arkwright’s  Derbyshire  mills  diq- 
guised  himself  as  a.  farmhand  and,  in 
1789,  dashed  off  to  the  United  States. 
There  he  promptly  recreated  the 
Arkwright  mill  from  memory  ««! 
gave  birth  to  the  industry  that  was  to 
mature.  New  England's  economy  for 
generations. 

!  History  does  not  record  what  his 
British  bosses  said,  but  the  dismay 
they  must  have  felt  two  centuries  ago 
about  the  theft  of  their  cloth-making 
secrets  is  a  thoroughly  modern  phe¬ 
nomenon.  The  enormous  fracas  two 
years  ago  over  Hitachi’s  attempts  to 
buy  secret  information  about  l.B.M.’s 
computers  —  and  the  International 
Business  Machines  Corporation’s  ag¬ 
gressive  litigation  against  former 
'  employees  who  have  gone  off  know¬ 
ing  too  much  —  is  only  the  tip  of  the 
iceberg: 

•  The  international  marketing  di¬ 
rector  of  Medtronic,  the  world’slarg- 
est  heart  pacemaker  producer,  was 
indicted  in  December  in  connection 
with  a  irian  to  sell  trade  secrets  to 


Cordis  Laboratories,  a  rival  compa¬ 
ny.  James  J.  Krieger,  the  executive, 
.  was  arrested  in  Miami  while  deliver¬ 
ing  19  confidential  documents  to  an 
..undercover  agent  of  the  Federal  Bu¬ 
reau  of  Investigation.  The  excuse: 
Mr.  Krieger  claims  he  was  insane  at 
the  time. 

•  The  makers  of  Thomas’s  English 
muffins  filed  suit  when  they  discov¬ 
ered  that  several  employees  were 
going  to  join  Entemnann’s,  a  compet¬ 
ing  baker.  The  problem:  The  depart¬ 
ing  workers  knew  how  to  make  the  fa¬ 
mous  "nooks  and  crannies"  that  hold 
the  melted  butter  on  Thomas’s  muf¬ 
fins.  The  two  companies  reached  a  se¬ 
cret  out-of-court  settlement  late  last 
.year. 

•  Joseph  V.  Vittoria,  the  former 
president  of  Hertz  who  is  now  presi¬ 
dent  of  Avis,  is  deep  in  litigation  with 
his  old  employer.  In  a  sealed  lawsuit. 
Hertz  charges  that  Mr.  Vittoria 
breached  his  agreement  not  to  work 
for  a  competitor  for  two  years,  and 
took  confidential  documents  and 
trade  secrets  to  Avis  that  still  belong 
to  Hertz.  Mr.  .Vittoria’s  claim: 
“There  are  no  trade  secrets  in  the  car 
rental  business.  I’ve  been  back  and 
forth  between  Avis  and  Hertz  before, 
and  there  isn’t  much  that’s  specific  to 
either  company.’’ 

•  Donald  Breen  Jr.,  who  helped  de¬ 


velop  “The  Pepsi  Challenge”  ad  cam¬ 
paign,  moved  to  Coca-Cola  right  after 
Pepsi  finished  drafting  Its  1981  sales 
plans  —  and  Pepsi  promptly  filed 
suit.  The  result:  The  case  was  settled 
when  Mr.  Breen  agreed  noth)  discuss 
any  confidential  Pepsi  marketing  in¬ 
formation  for  a  full  year. 

All  these  cases  and  hundreds  more 
that  don’t  make  it  to  court  are  about 
trade  secrets  —  which,  according  to 
common  law,  can  be  any-  sensitive 
business  information,  not  generally 
known  or  available,  that  the  company 
has  taken  steps  to  keep  confidential. 
The  information  may  not  be  patent- 
able  or  copyrightable,  but  it  might  be. 
It  could  be  about  virtually  any  busi¬ 
ness  activity:  pricing,  customers, 
suppliers,  marketing,  manufacturing 
processes  and  the  like. 

In  a  nation  struggling  to  maintain 
its  competitive  edge,  legal  battles 
over  who  owns  what  information  are 
sprouting  by  the  dozen  in  every  indus¬ 
try.  Preserving  confidentiality  of  in¬ 
formation  is  especially  hard  in  Silicon 
Valley  and  other  outposts  of  high 
technology  where  many  workers  with 
the  keenest,  most  Inventive  minds 
switch  jobs  almost  as  fast  as  they 
generate  new  ideas. 

“I’d  say  there’s  five  to  eight  times 
as  many  trade  secret  cases  now  as 
there  were  ten  years  ago,”  said 


Roger  MU  grim,  a  New  York  trade  se¬ 
cret  lawyer.  “In  a  thinner  economy, 
there  is  a  much  greater  awareness  of 
trade  secret  problems  and  people  are 
more  prepared  to  litigate  to  protect 
their  business  information." 

Since  the  law  in  the  area  is  rela¬ 
tively  clear-cut,  most  trade  secret 
fights  turn  on  the  particular  facts  of 
the  case:  Was  the  material  generally 
known,  and  did  the  company  take  the 
appropriate  steps  to  keep  it  secret? 
“There  are  not  a  lot  of  legal  questions 
in  the  field,  but  the  fact  questions  can 
be  awful,  awful  hard  ernes  of  who 
■owns  what  is  in  someone’s  brain,” 
said  Thomas  Barr,  a  New  York  law¬ 
yer  who  handles  I.B.M.'s  trade  secret 
litigation. 

It  could  be  argued  that  the  growing 
trade  secret  battles  simply  illustrate 
the  vitality  of  American  business,  the 
opportunities  that  await  enterprising 
workers,  and  the  fluidity  that  keeps 
the  economy  growing. 

But  they  may  also  be  symptoms  of 
an  economy  that,  from  the  employ¬ 
ers'  point  of  view,  is  a  little  too  fluid. 
Businesses  say  that  with  workers 
changing  jobs  more  frequently — and 
competition  from  both  domestic  and 
foreign  competitors  heating  up  —  it  is 
getting  more  difficult  to  protect  the 
information  that  may  be  a  company’s 
most  vital  assets.  When  employees 
move  around  too  much,  they  say,  it  is 


With  the  blessing 
of  Peking,  small 
business  is 
flourishing  in 
China’s  markets. 


By  CHRISTOPHER  S.  WREN 


Harbin,  china 

FtIVATE  enterprise  is  booming 
along  Toulong  Street,  which 
everyone  in  Harbin  calls  Sofa 
Street  by  now.  New  vinyl  sofas  are 
laid.ont  end  to  end,  as  shiny  as  sedans 
on  an  American  used  car  lot.  There 
'are  armchairs  for  sale,  too,  and  coat 
racks,  cupboards  and  beds,  often  bet¬ 
ter  in  quality — and  higher  in  price— 

.  thanthefurniture  on  display  in  state 
stores. 

The  sellers  stand  patiently  through¬ 
out  the  Manchurian  winter,  brushing 
the  snowflakes  from  their  handmade 
furaitiire  with  feather  dusters,  .  “i 
*<?wear  a  Jorof  clothes,”  said  Zheng 
TIanzhou,  shrugging  off  the  cold  as  he 
caressed  (me  of  bis  armchairs  with  a 
mittenedhand — a  chair  he  had  made 
at  home  ami  was  trying  to  sell  for  the 
yuan,  equivalent  of  $45.  "I’m  happy 
inside,?’ he  said,  "so  whether  It  is  cold, 
or  hot  doesn’t  make  any  difference.” 

Harbin's  Sofa  Street  —  whose  capi¬ 
talist  tempo  generated  the  sale  of 
50,000  pieces  oi  furniture  last  year  for 
92  million  —  is  one  of  the  numerous 
'markets  that  have  appeared  In  Chin? 
as  private  enterprise  spreads  through 
the  nation,  encouraged  by  the  Peking 
leadership.  Indeed,  not  since  the 
early  years  of  the  Communist  revolu¬ 
tion,  when  Mao  Zedong  was  still 
trying  to  socialize  the  economy,  have 
-  so  many  Chinese  been  engaged  in  pri¬ 
vate  business.  In  most  cases,  their 
Shops,  restaurants  and  stalls  deal  in 
consumer  goods  and  food. 

Such  profit-making  activities  were 
attacked  during  the  10-year  Cultural 
.  Revolution  and  had  almost  vanished 
by  the  time  it  ended  in  1976.  But  the 
liberalization  of  China’s  economy  has 
awakened  an  appetite  for  consumer 
products  far  greater  than  the  state's 
factories  and  stores  can  satisfy.  So 


Workers  making  bamboo  items  in  Sechuan  Province. 


the  leadership  changed  the  rules  two  lotted  a  spot  to  sell, 
years  ago  to  allow  many  individuals  ’  Mr.  Zheng  nets  the  equivalent  of 
to  set  up  their  own  businesses.  about  $100  a  month  from  his  furni- 

The  declared  purpose  is  to  supple-  ture,  after  paying  $30  for  materials 

mem  the  production  and  marketing  of  and  taxes.  That  supplements  a  pen- 

consumer  goods  and  also  to  provide  si  on  of  only  $20  a  month.  "Before,  we 

work  for  the  unemployed,  who  make  were  not  allowed  to  sell  anything  and 

up  about  9  percent  of  the  labor  force,  I  lived  in  a  mud  house,”  Mr.  Zheng 

according  to  Government  statistics,  said.  “Now  I’ve  built  two  brick 

Many  of  the  unemployed  are  young  houses  and  we  have  a  television  set 

people  awaiting  &  job  opening  In  and  two  bicycles.  Our  living  standard 

state-owned  enterprises.  While  they  is  higher  than  before." 
wait,  they  are  a  common  site  on  the  Such  relative  prosperity  is  not  Un- 
Sofa  Streets  in  Chinese  cities,  along  usual  for  those  who  are  self-employed 

with  retirees  like  Mr.  Zheng,  a  for-  in  a  country  where  annual  income  for 

mer  transport  worker.  urban  workers  averaged  about  $250  in 

Mr.  Zheng,  who  is  85,  had  been  a  1983.  In  fact,  Harbin’s  most  prosper- 

carpenter  in  his  youth  and  he  draws  ous  private  businessman,  Wang 

on  that  skill  now  to  make  armchairs  Zibin,  earned  $5,000  last  year  from 

in  his  home.  He  hauls  the  chairs  in  a  the  automotive  repair  shop  that  he 

small  cart  to  the  market,  a  trip  of  an  runs  with  his  six  children, 
hour  and  a  half,  wherehe  has  been  al-  "  Partly  because  of  the  prosperity 


that  it  brings,  the  revival  of  private 
enterprise  is  one  of  the  most  debated 
economic  reforms  introduced  by 
China’s  leader,  Deng  Xiaoping. 
Small-business  men  still  are  har¬ 
assed  and  closed  down  by  local  offi¬ 
cials  who  regard  profit  as  ideologi¬ 
cally  obscene.  And  the  central  Gov¬ 
ernment  has  not  incorporated  private 
enterprise  into  national  economic 
planning,  although  small  business  is 
allowed  —  even  encouraged  —  as  a 
means  of  meeting  the  demand  for 
consumer  goods  as  the  Chinese  snap 
up  furniture,  clothing,  television  sets 
and  other  items  they  would  not  have 
thought  of  purchasing  a  decade  ago. 

In  the  Government’s  campaign  to 
break  down  prejudices  against  pri¬ 
vate  businesses,  The  party’s  general 
secretary,  Hu  Yaobang,  argued  in  a 
speech  that  the  system  of  exploitation 
has  been  abolished  in  China,  so  all 
work  that  benefits  the  state  and  the 
people  is  honorable  and  respectable. 
And  the  Guangming  daily  newspaper 
insisted  that  while  China's  private  en¬ 
terprise  was  not  socialist,  neither  was 
it  capitalist  because  it  did  not  exploit 
the  working  class. 

China's  economy  operates  on  three 
tiers.  State-owned  enterprises  em¬ 
ploy  nearly  three-quarters  of  the 
urban  labor  force,  which  exceeds  110 
million  people.  Collective  enter¬ 
prises,  owned  and  run  by  groups  of 
workers,  constitute  24  percent  of  the 
work  force.  The  self-employed  ac¬ 
count  for  less  than  2  percent  of  all 
urban  workers,  but  the  number  is 
growing. 

In  fact,  more  than  7.5  million  peo¬ 
ple  are  engaged  in  private  enterprise, 
reports  Hao  Haifeng,  acting  director 
of  the  Individual  Enterprises  Bureau 
of  the  state  Administration  for  Indus¬ 
try  and  Commerce.  The  number  has¬ 
n’t  been  so  high  since  1953,  four  years 
after  the  Communist  takeover,  when 
8.38  million  were  in  private  busi¬ 
nesses.  Thereafter  the  figure  fell  pre¬ 
cipitously,  to  160,000  by  1956,  as 
Chairman  Mao  moved  to  socialize  the 
economy. 

In  a  briefing  last  month,  Mr.  Hao 
cited  statistics  confirming  the  rapid 
revival  of  private  enterprise.  Nearly 
79  percent  of  retail  stores,  78  percent 
of  service  shops  and  over  80  percent 
of  restaurants  set  up  in  China  from 
1978  through  1982  are  privately 
owned. 


hafrft  for  a  company  to  safeguard  its 
investment  in  the  years  of  research, 
development  and  training. 

To  plug  the  dike,  companies  are 
scurrying  around  in  quest  of  new 
measures  to  protect  themselves, 
most  commonly  by  making  employ¬ 
ees  sign  confidentiality  agreements, 
holding  exit  interviews  where  the 
issue  is  discussed,  and,  in  some  cases, 
even  dividing  up  chemical  formulas 
or  engineering  data  so  that  no  one 
party  will  know  the  whole. 

If  it’s  a  tough  problem  for  employ¬ 
ers,  it  can  cause  problems  for  work¬ 
ers,  too  —  especially  the  creative 
ones.  While  few  modern  workers 
have  to  go  through  the  contortions 
Mr.  Slater  did  to  go  out  on  their  own, 
the  barriers  against  taking  their 
knowledge  with  them  can  be  formida¬ 
ble.  Getting  caught  in  a  trade  secret 
fight  between  a  former  employer  and 
a  new  one  “is  a  wrenching  experi¬ 
ence,”  said  one  Johnson  &  Johnson 
executive  who  has  seen  it  happen  to 
several  new  hires. 

“You  take  a  guy  who’s  worked  20 
years  in  a  particular  job  and  become 
an  expert,  and  that’s  all  he  knows  how 
to  do,"  said  John  Schmutz,  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  associate  general  counsel  of 
E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Compa¬ 
ny.  “Do  you  say  that  man  can’t  go 
somewhere  else  and  use  his  skills  and 
experience?  Of  course  not.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  a  man  has  worked  for  20 
years  developing  a  process  that’s  im¬ 
portant  to  you,  does  that  mean  he  has 
the  right  to  walk  away  with  it?  Of 
course  not.  It’s  always  a  question  of 
balancing  the  employee’s  rights  and 
the  company's  rights.” 

One  prototype  of  the  problems  in 
trying  to  define  who  owns  which  infor¬ 
mation  waathe  legal  battle  between 


mer  I.B.M.  employees  to  a  computer 
consulting  group  and  even  the  law 
firm  representing  two  former  I.B.M. 
employees  in  a  trade  secret  case. 

Although  I.B.M.’s  most  notorious 
trade  secret  case  —  the  undercover 
“sting"  operation  in  which  F.B.I. 
agents  videotaped  Hitachi  executives 
seeking  to  buy  stolen  I.B.M.  com¬ 
puter  documents  —  involved  spies 
paid  to  get  certain  documents,  most 
trade  secret  cases  do  not  involve  any¬ 
thing  as  sinister  as  Industrial  espio¬ 
nage. 

Instead,  most  problems  arise  when 
executives  or  technicians  leave  a 
company  either  to  work  for  a  com¬ 
petitor,  as  in  the  Avis,  Entenmann’s 
and  Pepsi  cases,  or  to  set  up  a  spinoff 
company  like  Compaq. 

“Sometimes,  the  problem  is  that 
people  genuinely  believe  that  what 
they  have  learned  is  theirs,  that  it  be¬ 
longs  to  them  because  they  worked  on 
it,"  said  John  A.  Stichnoth,  general 
counsel  of  Union  Carbide.  “A  few 
know  they're  doing  something  illegal 
and  hope  they  won't  get  caught. 
Sometimes,  when  employees  leave,  if 
they've  been  lured  away  from  their 
present  position  to  do  similar  work 
for  a  competitor  for  far  more  money, 
it’s  very  clear  that  we  are  going  to 
have  a  problem.” 

There  are  many  steps  a  company 
can  take  to  try  to  keep  its  trade  se¬ 
crets  from  leaking  to  the  outside 
world  —  and  right  now,  many  compa¬ 
nies,  including  Union  Carbide,  are  re¬ 
examining  their  procedures  to  make 
sure  they  are  doing  all  they  should. 

The  key  elements  of  any  protection 
program,  experts  say,  are  identifying 
exactly  what  should  be  secret,  taking 


The  worry  today  is  the  ex-employee 
who  passes  valuable  information  on 
to  his  new  corporate  bosses. 


Texas  Instruments  and  Compaq,  a 
portable  computer  company  that 
spun  off  from  T.I.  three  years  earlier. 
Texas  Instruments  charged  that  Rod 
Canion,  the  president  of  Compaq,  and 
nine  other  employees  who  were  for¬ 
merly  engineers  at  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  had  stolen  trade  secrets  and 
infringed  on  patents  tordevelop  parts 
for  Compaq’s  popular  portable  com¬ 
puter. 

Compaq  countersued,  charging 
that  Texas  Instruments  was  trying  to 
drive  it  out  of  the  computer  market, 
in  restraint  of  competition.  As  with 
most  such  cases,  the  battle  ended  in  a 
secret  out-of-court  settlement  last  Oc¬ 
tober,  with  Texas  instruments  an¬ 
nouncing  that  it  had  received  a  “sub¬ 
stantial  payment”  from  Compaq  for 
licensing  rights  to  some  patents. 

“I  think  Silicon  Valley  is  different 
from  any  other  place  in  the  world," 
said  Mr.  Barr,  the  lawyer  who  repre¬ 
sents  I.B.M.  “Everything  is  changing 
very  fast,  everyone's  talking  about 
founding  a  new  company,  and  any 
smart  engineer  knows  that  if  he  can 
make  it  for  two  or  three  years  after 
leaving  his  company,  he  has  a  chance 
to  make  a  million  dollars,  or  ten  mil¬ 
lion  dollars.” 

To  protect  its  technology  —  and, 
some  computer  industry  analysts 
say,  to  intimidate  anyone  who  might 
try  to  use  that  technology  —  I.B.M. 
has  over  the  last  two  years  brought  a 
barrage  of  trade  secret  cases. 
I.B.M.'s  targets  have  included  every¬ 
thing  from  companies  set  up  by  for¬ 


steps  to  let  those  who  work  with  it 
know  it  is  sensitive,  and  making  sure 
that  departing  employees  know  their 
obligation  to  maintain  secrecy  contin¬ 
ues  even  after  they  leave  the  compa¬ 
ny. 

At  most  companies,  particularly 
technology^intensive  onesynhere  is  a 
*  formal  e  temifliatioo--  ^interview  at 
which  the  question  of  confidentiality 
is  mentioned,  and  employees  are  re¬ 
minded  that  they  have  a  continuing 
legal  obligation  to  protect  their  oi 
company’s  secrets. 

“Our  technical  employees  keep 
ventor’s  notebooks,  in  which  • 
record  everything  they  work 
said  Robert  S.  Banks,  the  get 
counsel  at  Xerox.  “When  a  techi 
employee  is  leaving,  he  sits  c. 
with  one  of  our  patent  lawyers  to 
over  his  notebooks  and  talk  abou. 
what  is  confidential.  It  doesn't  go  as 
far  as  ‘Page  3  belongs  to  us,  page  16 
you  can  have.’  We  would  be  more 
likely  to  say,  ‘If  you  want  to  pursue 
this  area,  come  back  and  see  if  we  are 
pursuing  it.'  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  information  is  part  of  the 
person's  normal  experience  and 
skills,  something  anyone  doing  that 
kind  of  work  would  know,  or  whether 
it  is  something  developed  for  Xerox 
and  specific  to  Xerox.” 

In  addition  to  the  exit  interview, 
many  companies  have  regular  re¬ 
views  of  data  to  identify  trade  secrets 
and  let  employees  know  their  obliga¬ 
tion  to  keep  such  information  confi¬ 
dential. 


WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 


Argentina  teetered  on  the  brink.  A 
last-minote  loan  for  $500  million,  put 
together  by  United  States  officials, 
appeared  Imminent  late  Friday  to 
save  Argentina  from  becoming  the 
first  nation  since  the  eruption  of  the 
foreign  debt  crisis  to  . have  its  loans 
declared  nonperforming.  The  emer¬ 
gency  loan  would  allow  Argentina  to 
pay  some  of  the  $650  million  in  inter¬ 
est  that  must  be  paid  by  this  weekend 
if  United  States  banks  are  to  avoid  a 


sharp  reduction  in  first-quarter  earn¬ 
ings.  In  the  talks  leading  up  to  the 
loan  agreement  on  Friday,  Argenti¬ 
na’s  blunt-talking  Economics  Minis¬ 
ter,  Bernardo  Grinspun,  said  the 
banks’  accounting  problems  were  not 
his  concern.  His  nation,  now  $47  bil¬ 
lion  in  debt,  has  an  estimated  $1  toil-. 
Hon  m  reserve,  but  Mr.  Grinspun 
wants  to  use  the  funds  at  home,  and 
put  off  payments  on  the  nation’s  for- 
eijpi  debt  until  later  in  the  spring,  at 
the  earliest,  .  . 


The  Beak  of  Boston  said  that  if  it 
had  to  declare  its  $100  million  in  loans 
to, Argentina  as  nemperfonning,  its 
first-quarter  earnings  would  suffer 
“substantially.”  " 

Oil  lever  continues-  The  Senate  re¬ 
jected  a  bill  that  would  have  placed 
an  11 -month  ban  on  big  oil  mergers, 
and  the  race  to  acquire  oS  reserves  on 
"Wall  Street  moved  . apace.  T.  Boone 
Pickens,  whose  actions  finally 


sparked  the  takeover  of  Gulf,  was 
spotted  in  the  Senate  gallery  as  legis¬ 
lation  proposed  by  Democratic  Sena¬ 
tor  J.  Bennett  Johnston  was  killed. 
There  were  rumors  that  Mr.  Pickens 
would  soon  bid  for  Enstar,  a  Houston- 
based  oil  and  gas  company  that  has 
put  itself  up  for  sate  amid  a  proxy  bat¬ 
tle.  In  addition,  U.S.  Steel’s  Marathon 
Oil  bid  $505  million  for  the  American 
operations  of  Husky  OiL  . 

Shell  Oil  said  it  would  take  $75  each 


buffing  an  offer  from  the  Royal  tit  widened  to  a  record  $10.1  billion. 
Dutch/ Shell  Group  and  putting  inves-  Economists  said  the  early-year  show- 
tors  on  notice  that  it  would  not  ings  promised  a  continued  recovery; 


knuckle  under  easily.  But  Royal  the  Administration  said  the  figures 
Dutch,  which  owns  all  but  about  30  belied  claims  that  the  economy  was 
percent  of  Shell’s  already,  said  it  overheating, 
would  take  its  $55-a-share  offer  di¬ 


rectly  to  shareholders.  The  abandonment  of  the  Seabrook 

Unit  2  nuclear  power  plant  is  all  but 


The  stock  market  took  a  big  jump 
in  midweek  as  interest  rates  did  an 
about-face  and  started  to  slide,  and 
institutions  re-entered  the  equities 
market.  But  the  rally  was  not  sus¬ 
tained,  and  trading  was  mixed  the 
rest  of  the  week.  The  Dow  Jones  in¬ 
dustrial  average  ended  the  week  at 
1,164.89,  up  10.05.  An  expected  $100 
million  drop  in  the  money  supply  had 
little  effect  on  credit  markets,  but 
they  remained  uneasy  as  they 
awaited  some  indication  of  possible 
changes  in  monetary  policy  by  the 
Federal  Open  Market  Committee. 
The  committee’s  minutes  showed  late 

Friday  that  it  had  decided  in  March 
against  acting  to  bring  down  Interest 
rates. 


assured.  The  member  utilities  voted 
to  cancel  the  project  if  a  way  can  be 
found  by  Dec.  1  to  relieve  the  result¬ 
ing  burden  on  the  Public  Service 
Company  of  New  Hampshire,  the  util¬ 
ity  with  the  largest  stake  in  the  plant 
—  36  percent.  Public  Service,  with 
veto  power  over  any  cancellation 
vote,  had  earlier  agreed  to  cancel  the 
project  under  certain  conditions. 

Historical  Note.  Last  Wednesday 
marked  the  fifth  anniversary  of  the 
nuclear  accident  at  Three  Mile  Is¬ 
land. 

Lehman  Brothers  Kuhn  Loeb,  in¬ 
sisting  it  wants  to  remain  private, 
said,  nevertheless  that  it  would  be 
willing  to  sell  a  minority  stake  in  or¬ 
der  to  raise  capital.  The  firm,  one  of 


Good  ecopnmlc  news  outshone  bad 
spring  weather.  The  Index  of  leading 
Economic  Indicators  and  factory  or¬ 
ders  each  rose  a  strong  seven-tenths 
of  1  percent  in  February,  and  ma¬ 
chine  tool  orders  doubted  from  the  de¬ 
pressed  year-ago  figures.  Sales  of 

new  homes  were  a  brisk  7.8  percent  in 


the  last  remaining  private  Wall 
Street  partnerships,  . has  been  in  tur¬ 
moil  since  Lewis  L.  Glucksman  took 
over  as  chairman  at  the  beginning  of 
the  year.  Mr.  Glucksman’s  perceived 
preference  for  the  trading  side  has 
angered  some  of  Lehman’s  senior 
partners  in  investment  banking. 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  MARCH  30, 1984 

{Consolidated) 


Company  Sales  Last  Nei  Chng 

ATATn -  9,975,300  15*  +  % 

Disney  . .  5,117,700  66%  +  3 

Gulf  Cp -  4,861,100  77%  +  1% 

SuprOil .  4,669,600  41  %  +1 

IBM.... .  4,437,700  114  +  1% 

Citicrp  . .  4,129,400  34  +  % 

G  Mot . .  3.996,000  65 

Mitel -  3,798,300  8  -  1% 

Sears .  3,762,000  33%  +  1% 

LTV- .  3,697,600  17%  +  % 

Chryslr .  3,692,900  25V*  -  1% 

Shell O.... .  3,629,500  55%  -  3% 

ENSTR -  3,624,300  19%  +  1 

Ford  M _  3,576,300  3616  -  Vi 

BaxtTr _  3,255,000  16%  -  % 

MARKET  DIARY  S 

Advances . 1,179  670 

Declines -  786  1,305 

Total  Issues . . .2,225  2,220 

New  Highs  . . 84  42 

New  LOWS  _ 174  156 

VOLUME  Last  Year 


(4  P.M.  New  York  Close)  w«*  ToDal0 

Total  Sales -  400,679,180  6,003,919,188 

Same  Per.  1983  _  300,201,530  5,375,185,579 

WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 

Net 

High  Low  Last  Change 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 


Indust  . . 108.2  105.4  107.5  +1.87 

Tranap .........  67.8  85.2  87.6  +1.78 

Utils _  44.4  44.1  '  44.2  -0.15 

Finance _ ....  01.0  80.1  00.3  +1.17 


Composite  ...  92.2  90.0  91.6  +1.32 


Standard  &  Poor's 

400  Induat  ....181.6  176.6  180.1  +3.04 

20  Tranap _ 141 .0  136.2  140.4  +3.22 

40 Utils .  65.0  64.3  64.5  -0.49 

40  Financial  .  17.7  17.1  17.4  +0.25 

500  Stocks  ...160.4  156.3  159  1  +2-32 

Dow  Jones 


30  InduSl _ 1184  2  1145.6  1164.8  +10.05 

20  Tranap _ 514.4  495.2  510.1  +  7.00 

1 5  Utlla . 129.0  126.0  126.8  -  0  OS 

65  Comb _ 463.2  44B.4  455.6  +  3.98 


The  American  Stock  Exchange 

MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
WEEK  ENDED  MARCH  30, 1984 

(Consolidated) 


Company  Safes  Last  Hal  Crmo 

AmdIU _  2,861,000  15  -  2% 

WangB.... .  1,034,500.  26  -IS 

TIE . .  927,100  19%  +  * 

GlfCd . .  744,100  1414 

HomH -  644,400  20  +  1% 

EchoB .  555,600  9%  +  % 

Husky -  526,100  9  +  V, 

Dome? ........  484,800  3%  +1/16 

DfitaPd -  447,900  25%  +  1% 

NtPatnt _  409,600  21% 


MARKET  DIARY 

Last 

Week 

Prev. 

Week 

. 389 

266 

„360 

492 

Total  bsuea  ...... 

—.904 

807 

New  Highs - 

_ -23 

23 

_ 87 

54 

VOLUME 

(4  P.M.  New  York  Oosa) 

Last 

Week 

Year 
To  Date 

Total  Sates - 

26,507,595 

397,583,680 

Same  Per,  1963.. 

27.35SJJ25 

526,710355 
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From  Assured  Destruction  to  Assured  Survival 


Phases  of  the  Political  Moon 


America’s  attention  span  is  now  about  nine 
days.  If  you  doubt  it,  think  back  to  Feb.  27,  the  day 
before  the  New  Hampshire  primary  and  recall  how 
many  phases  the  Democratic  Presidential  cam¬ 
paign  has  passed  through  in  34  days. 

First  came  the  Coronation  Phase.  On  Feb.  27, 
every  forecaster  thought  Walter  Mondale  would  win 
New  Hampshire,  maybe  even  by  as  much  as  his  45- 
15  Iowa  margin  over  Gary  Hart. 

Then  came  Hart  Shock:  The  Colorado  Senator’s 
stunning  victory  created  a  cyclone  that  nearly  blew 
the  Mondale  candidacy  away.  It  took  the  former 
Vice  President  more  than  a  week  to  get  his  feet  on 
the  ground. 

Next  came  Super  Tuesday.  Mr.  Hart  won  Flor¬ 
ida  and  Massachusetts.  But  victories  in  Alabama 
and  Georgia  kept  Mr.  Mondale  afloat  until  the  cam¬ 
paign  moved  to  the  Industrial  State  Phase,  starting 
with  Michigan  and  Illinois,  which  Mr.  Mondale  won, 
and  continuing  now  in  New  York  Tuesday. 

Four  phases  in  five  weeks,  phases  of  a  strange 
political  moon.  All  of  us  pundits  may  not  understand 
it,  but  we  have  plenty  of  labels  for  it:  Violent  gyra¬ 
tions.  Startling  velocity.  Amazing  volatility.  Adam 
Clymer  documented  it  last  week  in  a  report  on  a 
New  York  Times/CBS  News  Poll  that  found  that 
about  half  of  all  Democrats  have  changed  their 
choice  for  President  in  the  last  month.  Why? 

It's  not  our  custom  to  recommend  candidates  in 
Presidential  primary  elections,  but  as  New  Yorkers 
prepare  to  head  for  the  polls,  that  question  deserves 
exploring. 


Senator  Hart,  Mr.  Mondale  and  the  Rev.  Jesse 
Jackson  do  not  differ  greatly  about  policies.  All 
would  raise  taxes  to  protect  economic  growth.  All 
would  cancel  the  MX  missile  and  the  B-l  bomber. 
All  support  a  nuclear  freeze,  equal  rights  for  women 
and  job  initiatives. 


Mr.  Jackson  sets  himself  apart  on  third-world 
Issues  and  Senator  Hart  and  Mr.  Mondale  are  strug¬ 
gling  to  find  a  difference  between  them  about  how  to 
employ  American  power  abroad.  But  the  differ¬ 
ences  are  not  pronounced. 

With  so  little  in  the  way  of  policy  differences, 
voters  are  left  to  choose  on  the  basis  of  personality 
and  polemics.  Whenever  Senator  Hart  refers  to 
’’Vice  President  Mondale,”  he's  not  just  being 
courteous.  He’s  reminding  voters  of  which  little¬ 
loved  chief  executive  Mr.  Mondale  served.  When 
Mr.  Mondale  says  “What  you  see  is  what  you  get,” 
he's  not  just  promoting  his  comfortable  familiarity. 
He’s  reminding  voters  of  asserted  inconsistencies  in 
Mr.  Hart’s  record. 

The  volatility  may  have  other  explanations. 
The  Democratic  convention  is  still  four  months 
away;  voters  may  not  yet  be  paying  serious  atten¬ 
tion.  With  the  economy  recovering  and  in  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  pressing  foreign  problems,  they  may  also 
be  too  comfortable  and  distracted  to  get  agitated  at 
this  stage  of  the  campaign.  Nonetheless,  New  York 
Democrats  have  a  choice  to  make. 

They  must  weigh  Mr.  Mondale's  proven  de¬ 
cency  and  long  experience  against  Mr.  Hart’s  fresh¬ 
ness  and  vitality.  Is  Mr.  Mondale  a  captive  of  spe¬ 
cial  interests  or  a  gifted  conciliator  able  to  forge 
consensus  from  many  interests?  Are  Mr.  Hart’s 
success  and  effectiveness  on  television  a  triumph 
merely  ot  technique  or  the  product  of  a  genuine  vi¬ 
sion  for  America?  And  is  Mr.  Jackson  campaigning 
only  for  personal  advancement  or  does  a  vote  for 
him  said  a  piercing  signal  about  respect  for  black 
Americans  and  support  for  poor  ones? 

The  good  news  about  1984’s  volatility  is  that  one 
state  after  another  ends  up  being  pivotal,  at  least 
for  a  time.  Now  it’s  New  York’s  turn,  and  the  out* 
come  here  could  end  phase  four— or  launch  phase 
five.  The  Democrats’  vote  will  be  interesting.  Also 
important. 


Pull  New  York  Out  of  Its  Ruts 


You  can  feel  it  everywhere  and  see  it  best  along 
the  East  River  F.D.R.  Drive.  For  at  least  15  win¬ 
ters,  icicles  have  dangled  from  the  underside  of  the 
Drive’s  lanes,  a  clear  symptom  of  the  decay  of  New 
York  City’s  major  roads  and  streets,  of  the  appall¬ 
ingly  slow  response  by  those  responsible  for  repair 
nd  of  the  unconcern  of  political  leaders. 

No  major  Western  city  practices  such  neglect, 
be,  certainly,  lets  its  finest  avenues,  like  Fifth, 
(generate  into  rutted,  dangerous  roadways.  None 
5  so  palpably  lost  pride  in  its  appearance  or  toler- 
Jed  such  damage  and  discomfort. 

Many  mortally  ill  streets,  the  underlying  con¬ 
crete  rods  and  pipes  and  conduits  rusting  away,  are 
only  roughly  patched  from  one  freeze  or  meltdown 
to  another.  Many  pockmarked  streets  are  ignored 
until  they  damage  vehicles  and  make  even  walking 
perilous.  As  General  Motors  has  discovered,  some 
streets  in  Queens  are  rougher  than  the  rough  track 
on  which  it  tests  buses. 

Does  anyone  really  care? 


There  are  many  excuses,  and  some  were  once 
acceptable.  For  long,  New  York  was  bankrupt,  and 
when  capital  funds  became  available,  the  first  pri¬ 
orities  were  the  most  dangerous  bridges  and  roads. 

In  Manhattan,  much  other  damage  is  inflicted 
by  repair  crews  straining  to  reach  equally  neglected 
water  pipes  and  sewers,  electric  conduits  and  tele¬ 
phone  and  steam  ducts.  Someone  is  always  tearing 
up  an  asphalt  divot. 

But  plainly,  the  city  does  not  require  a  smooth 
and  effective  replacement  —  or  fails  to  enforce  its 


requirements.  The  divot  becomes  a  hole,  and  in¬ 
stead  of  laboring  round  the  clock  to  resurface  entire 
blocks,  officials  mostly  concentrate  on  long-term 
plans  for  major  reconstruction.  That  planning  is 
necessary,  but  it’s  no  excuse  for  neglecting  the 
economy  and  the  appearance  of  New  York. 

Outside  Manhattan,  one  is  told,  private  builders 
skimped  on  the  concrete  bases  that  support  many, 
streets.  One  hears  that  traffic  requirements  mean 
only  one  major  artery  can  be  rebuilt  at  a  time.  One 
hears  of  reluctance  to  spend  money  for  short-lived 
paving  when  surgery  is  planned  eventually. 

The  Transportation  Department  thinks  it’s 
doing  all  it  can.  It  says  it  hires  private  engineers  to 
design  most  highway  reconstruction.  It  says  it  is 
fighting  for  more  funds,  trying  new  methods  and 
coordinating  with  other  departments  and  utilities. 

Yet  judging  by  the  results,  the  department  and 
City  Hall  are  not  doing  nearly  well  enough.  No  one 
really  keeps  track  of  the  condition  of  all  streets  or 
even  of  all  critical  trouble  spots.  The  balance  be¬ 
tween  long-term  and  patchwork  repairs  may  be  dic¬ 
tated  by  present  budgets,  but  if  so,  the  budgets  need 
changing.  The  driver  who  breaks  an  axle  or  spring 
does  not  appreciate  such  economy.  The  citizens  and 
businessmen  who  see  even  vital  arteries  in  disre¬ 
pair  will  not  invest  in  promises. 

Restoring  an  old  city’s  streets  poses  a  greater 
challenge  than  building  roads  in  open  spaces.  That’s 
why  Mayor  Koch  and  his  aides  need  to  marshal  re¬ 
sources  on  a  grand  scale  and  demonstrate  urgency 
about  this  basic  feature  of  urban  life.  Crime  may  be 
receding,  but  New  York's  streets  are  still  unpleas¬ 
ant  and  all  too  often  paralyzing. 


Topics 


Enlightenments 


Under  the  Influence 

'  The  wintry  March  of  1845  was  the 
month  Henry  David  Tboreau  bor¬ 
rowed  an  axe  and  went  into  the  woods 
by  Walden  Pond  to  build  a  bouse.  He 
was'  after  a  view,  a  lot  that  would  af¬ 
ford  him  “leisure  and  opportunity  to 
see  the  Spring  come  in.” 

Once  situated,  he  could  chide  "We 
loiter  in  winter  while  it  is  already 
spring”  and  exhort  fellow  humans  to 
"feel  the  spring  Influence.”  Under 
the  influence  himself,  be  preached 
that  If  people  in  general  "should  feel 
the  influence  of  the  spring  of  springs 
arousing  them,  they  would  of  neces¬ 
sity  rise  to  a  higher  and  more  ethe¬ 
real  life.”  As  that  March  ended,  he 
recorded  "pleasant  spring  days,  in 
which  the  winter  of  man’s  discontent 
was  thawing  as  wefl  as  the  earth,  and 
the  life  that  had  Iain  torpid  began  to 
stretch  itself." 

After  the  malicious  March  of  1884, 
April,  a  fioriferous  month,  is  espe¬ 
cially  welcome.  Its  influence  arouses 
the  city,  provokes  volunteer  cleanups 
of  streets  and  subways,  greenups  of 
parks.  We  begin  to  stretch  our  stride, 
return  to  the  holy  jogging  path.  Our 
ethereal  content  rises  fast  as  sap. 

Already,  birds  work  out  their 
spring  vocals.  Horticultural  forecast¬ 
ers  confidently  predict  the  blossom 


front  will  continue  north  and  east. 
The  world’s  certifiable  chlorophyll 
content  increases  by  the  blade,  by  the 
leaf,  by  the  day. 


Educator  of  the  Spirit 

Los  visible  but  just  as  important  to 
the  civil  rights  movement  as  any 
political  operatives  were  the  leaders 
who  offered  inspiration  and  educa-' 
tion.  Dr.  Benjamin  E.  Mays,  who  died 
Wednesday  at  the  age  of  88,  was  one 
of  the  best  of  these. 

He  was  the  child  of  South  Carolina 
sharecroppers,  and  decided  early 
that  the  life  of  the  spirit  and  of  the 
mind  were  complementary  and  suit¬ 
able  to  his  talents. 

Dr.  Mays  was  ordained  a  Baptist 
minister  and  became  dean  of  Howard 
University’s  School  of  Religion.  As 
vice  president  of  the  Federal  Council 
of  the  Churches  of  Christ,  he 
preached  throughout  the  country. 

He  struggled  to  integrate  all-white 
colleges  but  also  championed  pre-' 
dominantly  black  schools  like  More¬ 
house  College  in  Atlanta.  There,  for 
27  years,  he  Inspired  a  new  genera¬ 
tion.  His  most  prominent  student  was 
Dr.  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  who  re¬ 
ferred  to  Dr.  Mays  as  "my  spiritual 
mentor  and  my  intellectual  father.” 


Teacher  and  preacher:  It  was  a 

noble  and  powerful  combination. 


Greek  Tables  Turned 

Though  it  pretends  to  independ¬ 
ence,  Greece’s  largest  newspaper, 
Ethnos,  is  actually  an  “agent  of  Influ¬ 
ence'’  of  the  Soviet  Union,  according 
to  Paul  Anastasiades,  a  part-time 
correspondent  of  The  New  York 
Times.  When  his  book  documenting 
his  case  appeared,  Ethnos  brought 
criminal  libel  charges  against 
him. 

After  a  trial  in  which  Ethnos  pre¬ 
sented  evidence  apparently  resulting 
from  illegal  wiretaps  on  Mr.  Anastas- 
iades’s  home  and  office,  he  was  sen¬ 
tenced  to  two  years  in  prison. 

Now  the  tables  are  turning.  A  Gov¬ 
ernment  prosecutor  is  investigating 
the  wiretapping.  And  a  Greek  court 
has  sentenced  the  publisher  and  edi¬ 
tor  of  Ethnos  to  four  months,  or  $380, 
for  libeling  Mr.  Anastasiades. 

Mr.  Anastasiades  is  still  appealing 
bis  conviction.  But  his  counter-vic¬ 
tory  is  evidence  that  not  all  Greek  jus¬ 
tice  Is  loaded  against  him.  The  argu¬ 
ment  over  Ethnos,  meanwhile,  should 
proceed  on  the  merits,  without  courts 
suppressing  bodes  or  hounding  a 
reputable  reporter. 


To  the  Editor: 

Your  editorial  “So  Talk  About 
Arms  Talks”  (Feb.  28)  identifies  a 
number  of  items  that  allegedly  point 
to  the  singular  recalcitrance  of  the 
United  States  with  respect  to  arms 
control  negotiations.  I  am  particu¬ 
larly  disturbed  by  your  assertion 
that  President  Reagan's  Strategic 
Defense  Initiative  is  one  of  the 
causes  of  U.S.-Soviet  tension. 

You  contend  that  the  President’s 
strategic  defense  proposals  “would 
abrogate  the  treaty  limiting  anti¬ 
missile  systems  and  two  others  ban¬ 
ning  nuclear  weapons  and  explosions 
in  space.”  The  High  Frontier  system 
would  rely  solely  on  kinetic  energy 
kill,  i.e.,  using  the  tremendous  forces 
of  impact  at  high  velocity  to  destroy 
ascending  missile  boosters. 

The  Anti-Ballistic  Missile  Treaty  of 
1972  is  itself  a  child  of  the  timeworn 
and  morally  bankrupt  doctrine  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  (MAD), 
which  has  governed  our  strategic 
thinking  for  the  last  20  years.  Out  of 
MADness  has  developed  the  notion 
that  it  Is  dangerous  and  destabilizing 
to  defend  one’s  citizens  against  a 
nuclear  attack. 

The  High  Frontier  program  would 
replace  this  ludicrous  notion  with 
the  concept  of  assured  survival  for  all 
peoples.  We  can  also  renegotiate  a 
withdraw  from  the  ABM  Treaty  in 
complete  accord  with  its  provisions, 
and  we  should  do  so  as  soon  as  is 
practical. 

Moreover,  by  rendering  the  inter¬ 
continental  ballistic  missile  practi¬ 
cally  obsolete  through  strategic  de¬ 
fenses,  the  prospects  fcnr  meaningful 
and  significant  arms  reductions 
would  become  that  much  brighter. 

You  also  posit  that  “the  Russians 
oppose  opening  this  Pandora’s  beat,  as 
do  the  NATO  allies.”  This,  too,  is  in¬ 
correct.  The  Soviets  oppose  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  BMD  systems  only  insofar 
as  they  wish  to  prevent  the  United 
States  from  developing  them. 

There  is  mounting  evidence  that 
the  Soviets  are  forging  ahead  in  all 


areas  of  strategic  defense.  In  testi¬ 
mony  before  the  Senate  Armed  Serv¬ 
ices  Committee  on  March  8,  Dr.  Rich- 
ard  Delauer  and  Dr.  Robert  Cooper 
stated  that  the  President's  Strategic 
Defense  is,  at  the  outset,  about  10 
years  behind  Moscow's  efforts  in  the 
realm  of  ballistic  missile  defense. 

The  Soviets  possess  the  world’s 
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oureJused.  ballistic  missile  defense 
S&gh  Frontier.  Only  one 
dissenting  vote  was  cast.  ^  _ 
Following  a  briefing  by 

these  legislatore  i^ 
nized  what  all  free  P^s  musta^ 


system.  They  are  building  a  number 
of  highly  sophisticated,  phased-axray 


radar  facilities  in  Moscow,  Abala- 
kovo  aid  elsewhere,  in  clear  violation 
of  the  ABM  Treaty.  They  have  also 
developed  a  new  missile  for  ballistic 
missile  defense,  to  be  used  with  the 
SA-12  mobile  air  defense  system.  In 
his  testimony  before  Congress,  Dr. 
Cooper  said  that  the  Soviets  could 
store  thousands  of  these  missiles, 
which  could  be  used  in  a  rapid  break¬ 
out  of  the  ABM  Treaty. 

.  Contrary  to  your  assertion,  our 
European  allies  are  quite  enthusias¬ 
tic  about  ballistic  missile  defense. 
Last  November,  the  200  legislators  at 
the  Ninth  Atlantic  Assembly,  repre¬ 
senting  the  parliaments  and  political 
parties  of  the  members  of  the  North 
Atlantic  Treaty  Organization, 
adopted  a  resolution  calling  for  the 
development  of  a  three-layered. 


The  U.N.  Is  What  Its  Members  Ask  For 


To  the  Editor: 

Shirley  Hazard's  latest  attack  on 
the  United  Nations  system  (letter 
March  20)  is  no  more  helpful  to  a  true 
understanding  of  the  U-N.*b  problems 
Hum  are  the  refutations  by  official 
•U.N.  or  Unesco  apologists.  Miss  Haz- 
zard  experienced  the  facts  of  UN. 
Secretariat  life  at  first  hand  and 
knows  how  to  dramatize  those  facts  at 
their  worst  hut  seems  not  to  put  them 
in  any  meaningful  context. 

To  say  the  UN.  has  been  “politi¬ 
cized  from  earliest  years  by  corrupt 
administrative  practices”  is  to  re¬ 
verse  cause  and  effect.  The  U.N.  was 
politicized  at  birth.  Hie  whole  institu¬ 
tion,  including  its  Secretariat,  is  the 
creature  and  servant  of  Its  highly 
political  member  states.  •• 

On  those  too-rare  occasions  when 
effective  majorities  —  able  not  oily 
to  vote  but  to  act  —  have  developed 
solid  common  purposes,  the  Secre¬ 
tariat  has  served  them  well  enough: 
often,  in  fact,  with  great  ability  and 
valor.  But  on  the  whole,  the  mem¬ 
bers'  record  over  four  decades,  both 
in  the  halls  of  the  UN.  and  in  the 
great  world,  is  one  of  depressing 
political  disarray  and  mutual  incom¬ 
prehension. 

The  result  in  the  Secretariat,  which 
has  no  .right  to  a  political  will  of  its  ■ 
own,  has  been  a  political  vacuum  into 
which  smaller  and  more  ignoble  in¬ 
terests,  including  all  the  normal 
corruptions  of  bureaucracy,  have 
been  allowed  to  penetrate. 

The  fault,  dear  Brutus,  lies  in  our- 


selves,  the  members  —  Including 
above  all  the  United  States,  the  most 
powerful  member  and  the  one  with  die 
most  to  gain  from  a  UN.  system  that 
works,  ft  is  not  primarily  the  fault  of 
the  bureaucratic  professionals. 

Americans,  both  in  the  Secretariat 
and  in  the  U.S.  Government;  have  la¬ 
bored  year  in  and  year  out,  with  no 
'small  success,  to  discipline  the  U.N.’s 
budgetary  and  personnel  practices. 
But  most  members  of  Congress  have 
shown  less  interest  in  making  the 
UN.  more  effiHimt  and  hnnwit  thaw 
in -kicking  tt- when  it  isnt-  ~ 

Poorly  qualified  appointees  from, 
this  or  that  member  state  are  an  old 
story,  but  who  is  to  blame  —  a  Secre¬ 
tary  General  who  too  readily  agrees 
to  make  such  appointments,  as  has 
often  been  the  case,  or  the  members 
who  unceasingly  insist  on  them? 

The  favorite  culprit  in  U.S.  com¬ 
mentary  on  this  sad  situation  has 
.been  the  third-world  majority.  That  is 
certainly  part  of  the  story.  Bin  the 
chronically  low  priority  which  U.S. 
administrations  have  given  to  tfaird- 
world  relations  ever  since  the  big  sur¬ 
prise  of  decolonization  in  the  1900’s — 
except  for  brief  spasms  of  attention 
in  moments  of  crisis  —  that  too  Is  a 
historical  fact,  compounding  the  diffi¬ 
culties  not  alone  of  the  UN.  but 
of  the  entire  world  community,  of 
which  this  country  is  an  inseparable 
part.  Wallace  Irwin  Jr. 

Larchmont,  N.Y.,  March  20,  1984 
The  writer  is  a  former  staff,  member 
of  the  U.S.  Mission  to  the  UN. 


menace  of  nuclear  destnicaon.  High 
Frontier  is  nan-®iclear,  purely  defers 

STand  would  give  us,  for  tfrs 

first  time,  a  defense  that  truly  de¬ 
fends.  Steven  p.  Adragna  , 

Director  of  Public  Education 

High  Frontier,  Inc. 

Washington,  March  12, 1884 

Invitation  to  Attack 

To  the  Editor:  .  ,  '  _ 

Both  the  Jan.  21  test  of  the  F-15- 
launched  Miniature  Vehicle  ASAT 
(anti-satellite)  and  recent  C.I.A.  dis¬ 
closures  indicating  that  the  Soviet 
Union  is  intensifying  its  missile  de¬ 
fense  efforts  suggest  that  an  era  of 
superpower  nuclear  confrontation  in 
.  space  is  quickly  approaching.  At  least 
n?v»  scenario  for  such  confrontation  is 
especially  worrisome. 

Both  the  U.S.  and  the  U.S.S.R.  are 
actively  investigating  use  of  space- 
based  directed  and  hypervelocity  ki¬ 
netic  energy  weapons,  the  so-called 
“Star  Wars”  technology,  to  provide 
defease  ywpjds  against  exo-atmos- 
pheric  weapons  like  1  CBM’S  and 
SLBM’s.  President  Reagan,  in  a 
March  23,  1983,  speech,  offered  the 

hope  that  such  a  system  could  provide 

a  purely  defensive  solution  to  the 
arms  race  and  make  the  concept  of 
mutual  assured  destruction  obsolete. 

*  Critics  contend  that  the  design  goal 
of  99  J  percent  effectiveness  is  unreal¬ 
istic,  under  crisis  conditions,  for  so 
complex  a  system  and  that  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  less  effective  shield,  because 
of  overtoil,  would  have  dubious  value. 

:  They  also  Halm  that  a- wide  range  of 
comparatively  inexpensive  counter- 
measures  would  be  available  to 
thwart  the  system. 

Possession,  by  either  side,  of  an  im¬ 
pregnable  exo-atmospheric  shield 
could  be  viewed  as  a  guarantor  ofei- 
ther  peace  or  war.  Our  concern  lies 
elsewhere,  however. 

•  One  scheme  for  a  space-based  de¬ 
fense  system:  would  entail  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  400  shuttle  launches  for  de¬ 
ployment,  and  any  system  now  being 
considered  is  likely  to  compare  in  ex¬ 
pense  with  at  least  one  leg  of  the 
existing  U.S.  nuclear  triad. 

If  deployed  over  a  period  of  years, 
an  ,  exo-atmospheric  shield  would 
present  an  opponent  nation  with  a 
highly  vulnerable  target.  Completion 
of  the  shield  would  certainty  be  re¬ 
garded  as  a  threat  to  that  nation’s  se¬ 
curity,  amf  it. is  difficult  to  imagine, 
that  the  shield  would  not  be  attacked 
before  it  becomes  fully  operational. 

Destruction  of  so  great  a  technical, 
financial,  military  and  political  in¬ 
vestment  would  likely  be  regarded  as 
an  act  of  war  by  the  victim  of  the  at¬ 
tack.  The  alternative  of  popup  de¬ 
ployment  would  be  vastly  more  costly 
than  phased  deployment  and,  itself, 
could  be  regarded  as  an  act  of  war. 

_We  see  no  way  in  which  deployment 
of  a  highly  effective  exo-atmospheric 
shield  could  be  accomplished  without 
posing  the  most  extreme  risk  of  a 
nuclear  exchange. 

.  -  It  is  vital  that  the  U.S.  immediately 
undertake  the  bold  initiative  of 
■proposing  a  comprehensive  ban  on 
weapons  in  space,  perhaps  building 
on  the  Soviets’ own  1983  ASAT  initia¬ 
tive.  Events  are  moving  too  quickly  to 
pennit  delay.  George  Field 

Robert  Stachnik 

Cambridge,  Mass.,  March  4,  1964 
•The  writers  are  astrophysicists. 


‘Yuppies’:  The  Making 
Of  an  Offensive  Label 

To  the  Editor: 

I  assumed  that  your  first  editorial 
endorsing  “yuppies”  as  the  proper 
term  for  “young  urban  professionals” 
was  tongue-in-cheek.  After  your  most 
recent  editorial,  “The  Year  of  the 
Yuppies”  [March  25],  I'm  not  so  sure. 

In  that  editorial,  yon  describe 
“yuppies”  as  “the  educated,  comput¬ 
er-literate,  audiophile  children  of  the 
baby  boom.”  We  are  liberal  on  social 
issues,  conservative  on  “social  wel¬ 
fare”  issues,  “heatedly  liberal”  on 
unclear  arms  control  and  vriwmwiHy 
opposed  to  military  intervention.  Our 

international  oolitics  do  nnt 


sent  a  reasoned  world  view.”  And,  oh 
yes,  we  “still  listen  to  rode  music 
[and]  still  wear  wire-rimmed 
glasses.”  As  Allison  Portchmk, 
Woody  Allen’s  first  love  in  "Annie 
Hall,”  commented,  “I  love  being  re¬ 
duced  to  a  cultural  stereotype.” 

I  can  understand  your  fascination 
with  the  emergence  or  a  new  political 
generation.  Moreover,  as  with  most 

stereotypes,  there  may  be  some  truth 

in  this  one.  Even  so,  the  “yuppie” 
label  is  offensive  and  patronizing. 

Are  you  seriously  suggesting  that  an 
entire  generation  has  similar  political 
beliefs,  educational  backgrounds  and 
even  styles  of  dress?  (You  forgot  to 
mention  that  we  drive  BMW's,  Votvos, 
Hondas  or  Saabs.)  The  thrust  of  the 
editorial  seems  to  be  that  our  views— 
once  rejected  as  too  radical —can  now 
be  rejected  as  a  product  of  our  culture, 
rather  than  of  “reasoned”  analysis. 

The  views  of  “yuppies”  are  no 
mare  or  less  “reasoned”  or  homo¬ 
geneous  than  those  of  “puppies” 
(parrots  of  urban  professionals)  or 
“guppies”  (grown-up  urban  profes¬ 
sionals),  for  that  matter.  I  urge  you 
togo  lightly  on  the ‘‘yuppies”  labeL 
JONATHAN  V.  HOLTZMAN 
San  Francisco,  March  27,  1984 


Nora  Astorga’s  Brave  and  Principled  Act 


To  the  Editor: 

The  Times  should  apologize  for  its 
,  unwarranted  and  insulting  attack  on 
the  character  of  Nora  Astozga,  law¬ 
yer  and  Government  minister  of 
■Nicaragua  (“Femme  Fatale,”  edi¬ 
torial  March  23). 

Rather  than  using  comparisons  to 
Loia-Lola  and  Shanghai  l  ily  you 
might  better  have  read  the  Bible  and 
■thro  compared  Sedorita  Asturga  to 
■  Jael,  who  killed  the  general  Sesira  in 
her  tent,  or  to  Judith,  who  lured  and 
killed  the  general  Holoferoes.  These 
women  were  not  afraid  to  use  the 
weaknesses  of  the  enemy  and  to 
incredible  personal  rides  (any  reader 

.ran  imadna  «...  :« 


■Vega  had  survived). 

•  The  reported  lament  in  the  U.S 

that,  in  helping  to  kill  General  P6rez 

Vega,  Astovga  put  a  valuable  C.IJL 
contact  out  of  commission  is  shock¬ 
ing.  The  Somoza  regime's  abuses 
are  well  known  today.  How  many 
tortured,  imprisoned  or  murdered 
Nicaraguan  citizens  does  it  to 
balance  the  life  of  one  “valuable” 
C.LA.  contact? 

Bravo,  Nora,  brave  and  principled 
fighter  against  cruelty  and  oppres- 
skail  And  shame  on  The  Times  for 
its  own  form  of  assassination,  allow- 


>1118  an  intemperate  and  denign 
attack  on  this  strong  woman  ti 
pear  in  its  respected  pages  as  ax 
t°riaL  .  NancySi 

Berkeley,  Calif.,  Man*  24, 


Salvadoran  Prod  to  Vote 

To  the  Editor: 

■  A  March  27  news  story  on  the  elec- 
“(ms  El  Salvador  told  us  that  “vut- 
is  compulsory”  and  that  “citizens 
who  have  an  election  st&mp  on  their 
national  identity  cards  tend  to  feel 
more  comfortable  in  their 


those  who  do  not” 

Obviously,  In  a  truly  democratic 
election  citizens  have  the  right  not 
«ty  to  choose  among  the  vexkns 
««hdates  but  to  withhold  their 
'SJSJ terror  being 
roofcttedby  death  squads  believed 
to  be  linked  to  Government  security 
forces,  tfae  high  voter  turnout  should 

Come  89  nn  _ _ 1  ---  rni 
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Withstaadiug,  should  no 
preted  as  a  sign  of  progr 
denMicracy.  Gloria] 
New  York,  Mai 
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.  By  Richard  C.  Wade 

Next  Tuesday’s  Presidential  pri¬ 
mary  in  New  York  raises  again  one  of 
the  most  perplexing  question  ^con¬ 
cerning  American  politics  today  — 
the  rise  of  a  new  independence  within 
the  party  system. 

For  the  past  six  weeks,  voters  have 
continually  confounded  tlte  “smart 
people”  —  columnists*  experts,  poll¬ 
sters,  elected  officials  and  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  National  Committee.  Just  a 
.few  weeks  ago, on  the  day  of  the  Iowa 
caucuses,  Walter  F.  Mandate  was 
within  reach  of  a  coronation.  He  had 
the  most  impressive  list  of  endorse¬ 
ments  since  Lyndon  B.  Johnson  in 
1964,  the  unprecedented  support  of 
the  A.F.L.-C.I.O.,  the  most  lavish 
financial  backing  ever  accorded  a 
candidate -for  the  nomination  and  the 
almost  unanimous  prediction  of  vie. 
tory  from-  political  commentators. 
Then,  between  Iowa  and-  New  Hamp¬ 
shire  the  -voters  snatched  back  the 
crown.  • 

How  could  this  have  happened?  It 
was  not  simply  Mr.  Mandate’s  lack  of  , 
“charisma"  or  even  the  discovery  of 
a  fresh  candidate  in  Gary  Hart. 

Rather  the  explanation  lies  in  .  the  j 
breakdown  of  party  structure  that  1 
began  in  the  post- World  War  II  gener¬ 
ation.  The  dominant  Democratic 
coalition,  which  had  elected  Franklin 
D.  Roosevelt  four  times,  produced 
sons  and  daughters  who -knew  only 
two  decades  of  unprecedented  pros¬ 
perity.  With  all  the  New  Deal  pro¬ 
grams  in  place,  they :  felt :  ho  auto¬ 
matic  allegiance  to  the  party  that 
prodirad  them..  The  private  sector, 
not  patronage,  produced  the  jobs; 
Federal  assistance  depended  pri¬ 
marily  on  a  nonpartisan  bureaucracy 
rather  than  on  the  favor  of  local  politi¬ 
cal  leaders;  the  G.I.  Bill  of  Rights 
created-  a  new  generation  of  college 
graduates  whose  parents  seldom 
even  dreamed  of  higher  education. 
The  result  is  a  new  independence 
within,  the  political  system,  where 
party  now  counts  less  and  candidates 


The  rise  of 
independence 


and  issues  more.  Indeed,  most  polls 
now  indicate  that  “independent”  is 
either  the  largest  or  second  largest 
“party." 

.  Nor  is  it  a  partisan  phenomenon.  As 
early  as  1964,  Barry  Goldwater  found 
.  it  in  ftfae  Republican  Party.  George 
McGftwepLdiscoyered  it  in  his  nomi¬ 
nation  in  1972.  Now  anotfaer.ge&ier^ 
tion  is  coming  of -voting  age  that  was 
bora  and  nurtured  in  this  new  ide- 
•  pendence.  They  know  little  of  the  De¬ 
pression,  less  still  of  the  old  patron¬ 
age  arrangements  and  have  never 
been  active  in  party  affairs.  Expect¬ 
ing  college  education  as  a  right,  as¬ 
tonished  at  even  9  percent  unemploy¬ 
ment  and  inheriting  a  dangerous 
world  of  nuclear  weapons,  they  seek 
hope,  or  at  least  protection,  in  the 
leaders  that  appear  on  the  ballot,  not 
the  party  that  presents  them. 

It  is  fashionable  now,  especially  J 
among  party  leaders  and  political 
analysts,  to  look  for  ways  to  exhume 
the  old  party  influence.  The  Mondale  | 
candidacy  was  to  have  returned  tidi¬ 
ness  to  the  system.  Elected  officials 
would  become  delegates  without  ei¬ 
ther  primary  or  caucus  selection;-the 
primary  schedule  would  permit  an 
early  decision  without  divisiveness; 
and  money  would  be  saved  for  the 
general  election  rather  than  squan¬ 
dered  in  endless  primaries.  What  was 
overlooked  was  the  fact  that  the  party 
apparatus  alone  is  unable  to  nomi¬ 
nate  a  candidate,  much  less  elect  him 
in  November.  Indeed,  any  overt  atr 
tempt  to  do  so  by  the  leaders  of 
either  party  simply  encourages  the 
independent  judgment  of  the  elector¬ 
ate. 

In  fact,  this  independence  has  even 
insinuated  itself  into  the  two  most 
cohesive  parts  of  the  old  Democratic 
coalition.  In  the  face  of  a  united 
A.F.L--C.I.O:  effort  in  1980,  almost 
half  the  union  membership  defected 
.  to  Ronald  Reagan.  Now,  similarly. 
Senator  Hart  is  attracting  a  large  por¬ 
tion  of  the  rank-and-file,  especially 
among  white-collar  unions.  The  Jesse 
Jackson  candidacy  shattered  another 
previously  reliable  Democratic  bloc: 
Most  black  leaders  are  committed  to 
'Mr.  Mondale,  but  black  voters  are 
going  in  another  direction. 

What,  if  anything,  can  be  done?  No 
doubt  Democratic  Party  leaders  will 
once  again  set  up  a  commission  to  re¬ 
vise  the  delegate  selection  process  in 
1985.  This  has  happened  after  every 
convention  since  the  McGovern- 
Fraser  Commission  of  1969  and  1970 
established  the  broad  outlines  of  the 
present  system,  and  each  revision 
was  designed  to  place  more  power  in 
traditional  party  hands.  Yet  the  inde¬ 
pendent  genie  is  out  of  the  bottle,  and 
a  wiser  course  would  be  to  accommo¬ 
date  its  consequences  rather  than 
fight  them. 

The  fact  is  that  the  independents 
are  not  safe  for  either  party,  and  they 
will  remain  a  constant  puzzle  to  poll¬ 
sters,  pundits  and  politicians  as  long 
as  the  “experts”  think  in  the  old 
terms.  Senator  Hart’s  phrase,,  “new 
ideas,”  struck  a  -responsive  chord 
among  a  group  of  voters  who,  while 
probably  not  yet  a  majority,  are  a 
growing  influence  in  both  parties  and 
quite  possibly  will  determine,  the 
Presidential  outcome  this  fail. 

Richard  C.  Wade  is  professor  of 
urban  history  at  the  Graduate  Center 
of  the  City  University  of  New  York. 
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i  he  Fool’s  Paradise 


Byjair.es  Reston 


It’s  Still  a  Pentagon  Budget 


WASHINGTON  —  The  new  Reagan 
budget  plan,  which  is  supposed  to 
help  reduce  the  Federal  deficit,  has 
been  portrayed  by  the  Administration 
as  a  balanced  mix  of  defense  and  do¬ 
mestic  spending  reductions.  The  bal¬ 
ance,  however,  is  hard  to  find. 

•  On  the  domestic  side,  the  new 
’  budget  plan  would  cut  nearly  twice  as 
I  much  as  the  original  Reagan  budget, 
unveiled  in  January,  and  would  fur¬ 
ther  shrink  most  social  programs.  At 
the  same  time,  the  new  plan  contin¬ 
ues  to  provide  hefty  increases  for  the 
Pentagon,  enlarging  defense  spend¬ 
ing  at  twice  the  growth  rate  approved 
by  Congress  last  year. 

Moreover,  because  the  new  White 
House  proposal  avoids  cutting  major 
weapons,  it  leaves  unchecked  the 
heart  of  the  defense  budget  problem: 
runaway  weapons  spending.  Any  seri¬ 
ous  effort  to  roll  back  the  mounting 
Federal  deficit  must  include  restraint 
on  new  weapons  as  a  central  element. 

Last  year.  Congress  appropriated 
$264  billion  for  defense.  Under  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  new  plan,  defense  ap¬ 
propriations  for  fiscal  1965.  would 
jump  to  $299  billion,  a  $35  billion  In¬ 
crease.  Even  after  accounting  for 
inflation,  this  is  an  increase  of  $19  bil¬ 
lion,  Or  7  percent.  One  year  ago,  when 
the  deficit  problem  looked  less  trau¬ 
matic  than  it  does  today.  Congress 
approved  an  after-inflation  defense 
increase  of  about  3.5  percent. 

The  new  plan  represents  an  in¬ 
crease  for  defense  spending  over  the 
1985  levels  approved  by  Congress  in 
last  year's  budget  resolution.  In  fact, 
the  nonpartisan  Congressional 

Steven  Wolfe  is  a  research  associate 
with  the  defense  budget  project  at  the 
Center  on  Budget  and  Policy  Priori¬ 
ties ,  a  public-policy  organization. 
Robert  Greehstein  is  Center  director. 


By  Steven  Wolfe 
and  Robert  Greenstein 

-Budget  Office  has  found  that,  when 
measured  against  last  year’s  budget 
resolution,  defense  spending  levels  in 
the  new  White  House  proposal  would 
actually  enlarge  the  deficit,  not 
shrink  it. 

This  leaves  us  where  we  started 
several  months  ago:  The  President 
resists  having  defense  contribute  to 
reducing  the  deficit.  He  also  resists 
the  only  strategy  that  would  bring  de¬ 
fense  spending  under  control:  tack¬ 
ling  the  burgeoning  list  of  expensive 
new  weapons  purchases. 

Weapons  spending  has  driven  the 
defense  budget  since  1981  and  looms 
even  larger  in  the  future.  The  share  of 
defense  spending  going  to  “invest¬ 
ment"  (research  and  production  of 
new  weapons  plus  military  construc¬ 
tion)  has  risen  from  37  percent  in  1980 
to  a  projected  50  percent  in  1985. 

The  costs  of  weapons  systems  are 
spread  over  several  years,  with  the 
bulk  of  the  spending  coming  after  the 
first  year.  Thus,  the  costs  we  are  now 
seeing  for  new  weapons  systems  are 
just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg. 

In  addition,  the  cost  of  new  weapons 
tends  to  rise  well  beyond  initial  predic¬ 
tions.  The  Congressional  Budget  Office 
estimates  that  the  Pentagon  has  under¬ 
stated  the  cost  of  its  planned  weapons 
systems  and  other  procurements  by 
$72  billion  over  the  next  five  years.  The 
General  Accounting  Office  recently  re¬ 
ported  that  the  entire  defense  program 
may  be  underestimated  by  as  much  as 
$300  billion  over  the  same  period.  In  fu¬ 
ture  years,  we  can  expect  sharp  up¬ 
ward  revisions  in  pentagon  budget  re¬ 
quests  and  arguments  for  spending 
additional  billions  to  complete  projects 
whose  costs  were  initially  understated. 


Foreign  affairs 

Thanks  to  Congress 

By  Flora  Lewis 


PARIS,  March  31  —  Secretary  of 
Stale  George  Shultz  has  been  com¬ 
plaining  insistently  about  Congres¬ 
sional  reins  on  the  Administration’s 
foreign  policy. 

He  is  particularly  chafed  by  the  War 
Powers  Act,  which  be  blames  sorne- 
|  bow  for  the  fiasco  in  Lebanon.  There  is 
thought  of  asking  the  Supreme  Court  to 
rule,  it  unconstitutional.  Mr.  Shultz 
says  relations  between  the  executive 
and  Congress,  are  “badly  defective” 
and  “unsatisfactory.” 

He  has  a  point.  Capitol  Hill  has 
been  braking  the  Administration’s 
muscular  plans  in  Lebanon  and  Cen¬ 
tral  America.  The  two  branches  of 
government  do  not  share  the  same 
idea  of  what  the  U.S.  should  and  could 
do  about  these  conflicts. 

He  is  also  right  that  this  leads  to 
confusion  among  friends  and  adver¬ 
saries  on  what  they  can  expect.  A  suc¬ 
cessful  foreign  policy  requires  the 
U.S.  to  show  “reasonable  predictabil¬ 
ity  and  reliability,”  as  he  says. 

But  it  needs  a  lot  more  than  that.  It 
needs  a  correct  assessment  of  the 
troubles  the  U  .S.  confronts,  and  of  the 
consequences  of  its  words  as  well  as 
its  deeds.  He  said  himself  that  “we 
have  to  be  very  careful  when  we  say 
that  we  will  have  to  do  thus  and  so  or 
that  we  think  something  isn't  toler¬ 
able  or  acceptable.”  U.S.  credibility 
is  damaged  not  only  by  failing  to 
cany  out  threats  but  by  making  un¬ 
wise  threats  and  unreasonable,  prom¬ 
ises  in  the  first  place. 

There  is  an  enormous  leap  between 
failing  to  convince  Congress  that  the 
Administration  is  on  the  right  track, 
especially  where  lives,  are  involved, 
and  blaming  duly  constituted  laws  for 
that  failure.  The  Secretary  doesn’t 
seem  to  consider  the  possibility  that  ‘ 
better  crafted  policy,  more  candidly 
explained,  might  win  more  of  the  sup¬ 
port  of  which  he  feels  deprived- 
He  told  Jamefr  Reston  of  The  New 
York  Times  that  the.  U.S.  had  a  good 
diplomatic  plan,  but  it  bad  the  rug 
pulled  out  from  underneath  it  in  Leba¬ 
non.  He  told  The  Washington  Times 
that  the  problem  was  America’s  in¬ 
ability  to  cope  philosophically  with 
terrorism,  a  reference  to  bombing  of 
the  Marine  barracks  in  Beirut. 

What  plan  was  that?  The  record  is 
revealing.  There  is  now  convincing  evi¬ 
dence  that  the  U.S.  endorsed  the  Israeli 
invasion  of  Lebanon,  and  that  then  Sec¬ 
retary  of  State  Alexander  Haig  was 
aware  of  Gen.  Ariel  Sharon's  intention 
to  go  all  the  way  to  Beirut.  The  Marines 
were  sent  to  help  end  the  murderous 
siege  by  insuring  the  safe  withdrawal 
of  Yasir  Arafat  and  his  P.L.O.  fighters. 
Then  .the  Maxines  left. 


Soon  after  came  the  huge  massacre 
in  the  Palestinian  camps  of  Sabra  and 
Shatila.  The  Marines,  and  allied 
troops,  were  sent  back  to  prevent  a 
recurrence. 

Then  the  U.S.  promoted  the  May  17 
Israeli-Lebanese  agreement.  Presi¬ 
dent  Gemayel  said  later  he  had  warned 
it  could  never  work  without  Syria's  ac¬ 
cord.  He  said  Mr.  Shultz  told  him  not  to 
worry,  the  U.S.  is  a  big  power  and  it 
could  arrange  such  things. 

American  diplomats  throughout 
the  Middle  East  knew  Syria  would  not 
agree.  Some  tried  to  tell  Mr.  Shultz 
and  were  nearly  removed  for  the  ef¬ 
fort  .  Others  noted  he  didn’t  want  to  be 
told  the  plan  wouldn't  work.  He  was 
determined  to  score  the  “success”  of 
getting  a  document  signed. 

That  much  he  achieved.  It  led  to 
partial  Israeli  troop  withdrawal,  with 
plenty  of  notice.  The  U.S.  then  real¬ 
ized  more  fighting  would  erupt 
among  the  Lebanese,  but  it  couldn’t 
make  the  Israelis  stay  after  broker¬ 
ing  a  withdrawal  plan. 

So  the  U.S.  began  to  intervene  in  the 
fighting.  The  initial  “peacekeeping” 
mission  of  the  Marines  and  their 
Navy  support  was  convened  into  the 
task  of  helping  President  Gemayel 
fight  his  overarmed  compatriots.  It 
was  precisely  to  avert  such  a  trap 
that  Congress  invoked  the  War 
Powers  Act  in  the  first  place. 

The  barracks  bombing  was  dramatic  j 
demonstration  that  the  executive  had  i 
indeed  made  badly  deployed,  inade¬ 
quate  U.S.  forces  a  party  to  the  con¬ 
flict,  not  just  neutral  peacekeepers, 
against  the  expressed  will  of  Congress. 
It  wasn't  the  terrorists  themselves  who 
drove  out  the  Marines.  It  was  the  proof 
they  gave  that  Administration  policy 
had  been  inconsistent  and  incoherent. 

In  Central  America,  there  have 
been  repeated  zigzags  from  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  on  the  purpose  of  train¬ 
ing  and  supplying  Nicaraguan  rebels. 
Sometimes  we’re  told  it’s  to  make  the 
Sandinistas  democratic,  sometimes 
it’s  to  overthrow  them.  Salvador  has 
been  a  waffle.  The  U.S.  military  role 
in  Honduras  is  murky,  at  best. 

Does  Mr.  Shultz's  grievance  at  Con¬ 
gressional  restraint  mean  the  Admin¬ 
istration  seeks  freedom  to  send  tens  of 
thousands  of  troops  into  both  Lebanon 
and  Central  America?  Does  it  want  to 
play  the  role  the  Russians  are  playing 
in  Afghanistan?  The  effect  would  be 
about  the  same,  probably  worse. 

Even  suspicion  of  bumblicj  into  this 
should  make  the  country,  and  the 
White  House,  too,  grateful  to  Congress- 
The  Administration  has  been  spared 
the  burden  of  military  mistakes  it  was¬ 
n't  allowed  to' make. 


Close  scrutiny  of  new  weapons  is 
crucial  because  contracts  are  spread 
into  Congressional  districts  all  across 
the  country,  making  cancellation  un¬ 
likely.  For  example,  there  are  con¬ 
tracts  or  subcontracts  for  the  3-1 
bomber  in  48  states  in  ali  but  a  hand¬ 
ful  of  Congressional  districts. 

Numerous  new  weapons  purchase 
could  be  eliminated  before  they  be¬ 
come  deeply  rooted,  and  with  no  cost 
to  the  nation's  security.  Some  are 
strategic  nuclear  systems  that  add  to 
nuclear  instability  because  of  their 
link  to  “first-strike  thinking”  (the 
MX  missile  and  the  planned  “Star 
Wars”  defensive  network,  for  exam¬ 
ple)  or  the  difficulties  they  create  for 
verification  (sea-launched  cruise 
missiles).  Others  have  performed 
poorly  in  tests  and  could  be  halted 
without  military  loss:  the  Aegis  cruis¬ 
er,  the  Bradley  M-2  fighting 
vehicle,  the  Sergeant  York  air  de¬ 
fense  gun  and  the  infrared  Maverick 
missile. 

The  Bradley  and  the  Maverick  also 
join  a  list  of  programs  that  are  dupli¬ 
cative  or  simply  excessive.  These  in¬ 
clude  the  B-I  bomber,  the  DDG-51  de¬ 
stroyer,  two  new  nuclear  aircraft  car¬ 
riers,  revived  World  War  II  battle¬ 
ships,  the  F-18  fighter  and  the  pro¬ 
posed  C-17  cargo  plane. 

Cutting  these  systems  could  reduce 
the  deficit  by  as  much  as  an  addi¬ 
tional  $64  billion  over  the  next  three 
years  while  eliminating  much  of  the 
pressure  for  future  increases.  But  ac¬ 
tion  to  halt  these  weapons  must  be 
taken  now,  before  production  gets  too 
far  down  the  road. 

Only  if  such  steps  are  taken  will  de¬ 
fense  spending  contribute  to  deficit 
reduction  and  be  part  of  a  truly  bal¬ 
anced  approach  to  the  serious  deficit 
problem  we  now  face. 


WASHINGTON.  March  31  —  “I  fee! 
more  at  home  in  Washington,”  the 
April  Foci  said  in  our  annual  jnjer* 
view,  “especially  durihg'Presidemial 
election  years.  Everybody's  so  won¬ 
derfully  foolish,  ” 

Q.  What  did  you  expect? 

A.  I’m  such  a  fool,  l  keep  hoping 
that  one  year  somebody  will  come 
along  and  talk  sense  to' the  American 
people. 

O.  The  Iasi  "guy  who  did  that  was , 
Adiai  Stevenson  of  Illinois,  and  Eisen- , 
bower  clobbered  firm  twice-.  Right? 

A.  But  even  so,  l  didn’t  expect  a 
.  campaign  about  who  has  “the  beef,” 
who  got  cuff  links  from  the  Koreans 
and  who  got  jobs  from  Ed  Meese. 

Q.  Please  be  civil.  What  do  you 
think  of  the  candidates?  ,  . 

A.  Jusi  right.  If  they' were  any  bet¬ 
ter  we  wouldn't  have  them,  and  if 
they  were  any  worse  we  'couldn’t 
stand  them.  Between  us,  I'm  a  little 
disappointed. 

q.  -  Why? 

A.  Well,  as  the  President  says,  I 
was  just  thinking  what  fun  we'd  have' 
this  year  if  the  parties  chose  the  best 
of  the  worst  instead  of  the  other  way 
around.  The  Republicans  have  such 
glorious  opportunities. 

Q.  I'm  losing  you. 

A.  They  could  nominate  the  two 
Bakers  or  the  two  Doles,  which  would 
be  sensible,  successful  and  funny. 

Q.  You're  making  me  dizzy,  please 
explain. 

A.  It's  obvious  that  Senator  Baker 
of  Tennessee  knows  more  about  how 
to  get  the  Congress  together  than  any¬ 
body  else.  O.K.? 

Q.  Impossible,  but  go  on. 

A.  And  that  Jim  Baker  of  Texas,  an¬ 
other  Republican,  is  the  smartest 
cookie  in  the  White  House,  O.K.? 

Q.  That’s  no  compliment,  and 
please  don't  say  "C.K.”  What  about 
the  Deles? 

A.  Just  think  about  the  possibilities 
of  a  husband -anti -wife  ticket.  Dole  is 
not  only  the  smartest  man  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate  but  the  funniest.  His  wife  is  not 
only  a  member  of  the  Cabinet,  but 
would  clearly  pick  up  the  female  vote. 
He  would  manage  the  budget  and  she 
would  manage  rum,  and  we  could 
have  a  Bob  and  Uddy  TV  fireside 
chat  from  the  Oval  Office  every  Sun¬ 
day  night. 

Q.  You  really  are  a  fool.  Aren’t  you 
dreaming? 

A.  That’s  what  fools  are  for.  i  was 
thinking  that  it’s  not  the  dreamers  but 
the  fighters  who  are  getting  us  in 
trouble.  Washington  has  won  the  cold 
war  and  doesn't  know  it.  The  Admin¬ 
istration  won't  talk  and  it  won’t 
laugh. 


Q.  You’re  beginning  to  preach. 
What  about  the  Fritz  and  pane  show?., 
; .  A  It's-  a  •sm'ashl  Funniest  thing 
since  Reagan's  early  movies  and 
Wrong-Way  Corrigan.  They’d  rather 
win  the  nomination  than  the  election. 
Let  me  tell  you  something  —  just 
between  us  and  off  the  record:  I 
think  there’s  a  mole  in  their  head¬ 
quarters  and  Jheir  campaign  is  being' 
run  by  the  Republican  National 
Committee. 

4  Q.  -What  about  Reagan? 

A.  Smartest  character  in  town.  He 
•(takes  credit  for  everything  that's 
'  good  and  blames  the  Democrats  and 
the  press  for  everything  that's  bad, 
all  with  a  wave  and  a  smile. 

Q.  For  example?  ^  ,  .  * 

A.  If  he  meaflt'  to  “balance  the 
budget  and  didn't,  that's  too  bad  and 
he'll  think  about  it  later.  When  we  got 
in  trouble  in  Lebanon,  he  merely 
redeployed  the  troops,  and  we're  still 
standing  tall,  despite  Tip  O'Neill  and 
the  Congress. 

Q.  You’re  paying  Reagan's  a  fraud? 

'A.  I’m  saying  he’s  a  political  geni¬ 
us.  He  takes  advantage  of  everything, 
and  responsibility  for  nothing.  If  Ed 


A  campaign- 
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Meese,  or  Charlie  Wick,  or  Judge 
Clark  or  any  of  his  other  buddies  get 
in  trouble,  he  defends  them  all  on  the 
grounds  that  they're  his  pals  and  nice 
guys. 

Q.  How  do  you  explain  this? 

A.  On  April  Fool's  Day,  I  come 
back  here  to  explain  to  you  that  we're 
all  fools,  and  have  to  laugh  at  our¬ 
selves.  That’s  why  Reagan  is  doing  so 
well  and  the  angry  Democrats  are 
doing  so  badly.  He  may  very  well  be  a 
disaster,  but  you  know  what?  He's 
like  the  American  people  —  amiable, 
well-meaning  and  a  little  bit  dumb 
about  the  world. 

Q.  Who  will  win  the  election? 

A.  The  way  things  are  going,  no¬ 
body.  Reagan's  too  old  and  Hart  does¬ 
n’t  even  know  his  own  age. 

Q.  Any  suggestions?  . 

A.  Bring  back  the  smoky  room  and 
nominate  somebody  else.' 

Q.  How  do  you  think  the  fools  -will 
vote  this  year? 

A.  We  hold  the  balance  of  power, 
but  we  don’t  vote.  That's  why  we’re 
called  fools.  ■  ■ 

Q.  Let  me  ask  you  a  personal  ques¬ 
tion.  Does  it  ever  hurt  to  be  a  fool? 

A.  Only  when  1  laugh. 
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Ji.m,ichard  Boiling  served  in  Congress  for  more  than  30  years  as  one  of 
its  most  respected  Members.  He's  come  to  some  strong  conclusions 
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Do  Movies  Predict  Public  Mood?  ArtS  & 

Leisure 


By  LESLIE  GELS 


Washington 
oreign  policy  is  the  extension 
of  domestic  politics,  values 
and  culture  by  other  means. 
So,  even  a  national  security 
correspondent  for  this  news¬ 
paper  has  to  do  more  than  talk  to  sol¬ 
diers,  politicians,  diplomats,  taxi 
drivers  and  barbers  to  keep  his  finger 

on  the  pulse  of  the  nation.  What  I  do  is 
go  to  file  movies. 

This  is  not  just  frivolous  fun,  though 
most  things  are  preferable  to  hearing 
people  talk  about  nuclear  war  all  the 
time.  It  turns  out,  at  least  the  way 
movies  have  struck  me  over  time, 
that  moviemakers  may  do  better 
than  political  pundits  at  guessing 
what  is  on  the  public  mind  and  antici¬ 
pating  trends. 

Washington  produces  lemmings, 
with  everyone  following  everyone 
else’s  predictions  along  some  safe 
and  conventional  path.  That  means 
not  taking  any  risks  and  basically 
staying  with  the  old  and  familiar.  It 
means  predicting  that  people  like 
Richard  M.  Nixon  and  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  could  never  make  political  come¬ 
backs  and  be  President,  or  that  un¬ 
knowns  like  Jimmy  Carter  or  Gary 
Hart  could  never  make  it  either.  But 


moviemakers,  some  of  them  at  least, 
are  like  smart  businessmen,  looking 
to  catch  the  wind,  find  something 
new,  make  a  buck,  take  a  chance. 

Anyway,  there  is  a  lot  of  magic  in 
politics,  and  successful  moviemakers 
and  people  who  get  to  be  President  of 
the  United  States  have  to  know  about 
magic. 

Whatever  the  reason,  from  the  van¬ 
tage  point  of  a  political  analyst  and 
movie  buff,  the  record  suggests  that 
for  decades,  movies  have  sensed  and 
sometimes  even  shaped  American 
political  culture,  at  times  seeing  the 
future  better  than  the  political  fore¬ 
casters.  The  movies  are  sometimes 
explicitly  political  —  but  not  neces¬ 
sarily  so.  Sometimes  they  capture 
Americans'  sense  of  themselves 
more  indirectly,  through  plots  or 
dramatization  of  moral  values.  In 
this  viewer’s  movie  crystal  ball  now 
is  a  country  that  seems  to  be  moving 
toward  the  liberals'  vision — or  night¬ 
mare  —  of  Government  run  by  dark 
forces  and  a  world  on  the  edge  of  nu¬ 
clear  war. 

For  those  fearful  of  a  sinister  and 
authoritarian  Government,  the  list,  in 
recent  years,  includes:  “Missing,” 
with  Jack  Lemmon  as  a  straight  and 
patriotic  businessman  from  New 
York,  of  all  places,  "discovering” 
that  his  Government  has  been  schem¬ 


ing  with  the  Chilean  dictators;  “Blue 
Thunder,”  where  a  marvelously  mon¬ 
strous  helicopter  that  was  to  help  the 
California  police  help  Federal  agents 
pave  the  way  for  a  right-wing  take¬ 
over  is  turned  against  its  creators; 
and  “Silkwood,"  which  hints  at  devi¬ 
ous  plots  between  Government  and 
business  to  protect  the  nuclear  Indus¬ 
try- 

“Under  Fire,”  a  not  very  popular 
film  at  the  box  office,  hammers  hard 
at  the  point  that  the  United  States  was 
supposedly  on  the  wrong  side,  namely 
against  the  people,  In  the  Nicaraguan 
civil  war.  and  implicitly  argues  that 
Washington  makes  this  mistake  time 
and  again  in  opposing  revolution  in 
the  third  world. 

For  those  with  nuclear  war  gnaw¬ 
ing  at  their  innards,  there  is  “War- 
Games,”  where  a  smart  teen-age 
computer-whiz  almost  starts  a  holo¬ 
caust,  and  ABC’s  television  film, 
“The  Day  After,”  where  Armaged¬ 
don  actually  happens. 

Overarching  all  is  the  message 
from  “Gandhi”  —  not  an  American 
film,  but  one  that  was  hugely  popular 
here  —  which  propounds  peace 
through  passive  resistance,  not  use  of 
arras. 

On  the  conservative  side  of  the  film 
ledger,  there  are  slim  pickings.  The 
makers  of  “The  Right  Stuff’  were 


It’s  Mad,  but  It’s  MacLaine 


By  AUEAN  HARMETZ 

Los  ANGELES 

Every  day  during  this  hot.  un¬ 
bearably  dry  California  win¬ 
ter,  Shirley  MacLaine  has 
begun  the  morning  by 
climbing  a  mountain. 

In  recent  years,  tbe  49-year-old  ac¬ 
tress  has  climbed  a  lot  of  mountains. 
•In  the  Himalayas  in  1968,  she  was  a 
pragmatist,  even  at  14,000  feet  when  a 
piece  of  saffron  scarf  blessed  by  a 
lama  served  as  talisman  against  a 
leopard.  By  the  time  she  stood  naked 
in  a  mineral  spring  in  the  Peruvian 
Andes  in  1982,  she  had  become  a  mys¬ 
tic  and  allowed  her  soul  to  float  free 
from  her  wet  body. 

She  is  still  a  mystic,  but  she  has 
more  practical  reasons  for  the  daily 
one-hour  climb  up  a  fire  trail  through 
tbe  tangled  sage  and  sumac  of  this 
California  hill.  She  is  getting  her  legs 
in  shape  for  “The  Shirley  MacLaine 
Show”  she  will  open  at  Broadway’s 
Gershwin  Theater  on  April  19. 

She  started  her  career  In  New  York 
30  years  agp.  magically  moving  from 
fite  chorugft  center  stage  when  Carol 
HanevgHe  a  leg  and  she  took  over 
as  the  s™  of  “Thfvgajama  Game.” 

.  Despite  five  AcatflSty  Award  nomi¬ 
nate  onsas  bestactress^including  her 
current  'nomination  "fdr  “Terms  of 
Endearment,”  she  is  most  likely  to 
refer  to  herself  still  as  a  dancer. 
“This  dancer's  body,”  she  will  say,  or 
“These ’dancer’s  legs,”  or  “It’s  not 
easy  for  a  dancer  my,  age . . ." 
j|||h  less  than  a  month,  she  will  be  50. 

is  what  almost  59  looks  like,” 
W  says,  grinning,  v—  a  grin  chat 
..  .  -a  around  and  around  her  face  like 
a  -goldfish  startlad-.hut  of  hiding. 
From  her  cropped  chestnut  hair  to 
her  short  red  boots  with  stiletto  heels, 
she  is  crisp  and  firm  and  sleek.  Four 
tiny  separate  dots  of  gold  pierce  each 
ear. 

In  s*#dight,  she  could  pass  for  40;  in 
candlelight,  for  30.  In  “Terms  of  En¬ 
dearment,”  she  played  an  obsessive 
mother  from  five  age  of  23  and  the 
birth  o'  her  daughter  to  the  age  of  55 
and  her  daughter’s  death.  “To  have 
gone  from  23  to  55  would  have  been  a 
snap,”  she  says.  “What  was  difficult 
was  to  make  23  different  from  35,  35 
different  from  45.” 

In  real  life,  too,  she  has  an  actor’s 
chameleon  ability  to  play  the  age  ap¬ 
propriate  to  the  moment  But,  at  this 
particular  moment,  real  life  is  defin¬ 
ing  the  length  of  her  career.  Christo¬ 
pher  Adler,  the  slight,  dark-haired 
young  man  who  is  currently  defrost¬ 
ing  a  steak  in  the  microwave  oven  of 
her  Malibu  apartment,  was  an  infant 
when  he  was  brought  backstage  at 
“The  Pajama  Game”  by  his  father, 
Richard  Adler,  who  wrote  music  and 
lyrics  for  that  show.  Now,  30  years 
later,  Chris  Adler  is  writing  the  one- 
wo  m  an-ar.d-f  our-backup-dance  rs 
show  Shirley  MacLaine  will  bring  to 
Las  Vegas  and  then,  for  five  weeks,  to 
Broadway. 

Why  does  she  so  often  return  to 
Broadway  instead  of  remaining,  a 
proper  movie  star,  in  Hollywood?  “I 
love  live  audiences,”  Miss  MacLaine 
says.  “I  love  New  York.  It’s  my 
home.  Where  I  started  as  a  chorus 
girl  eating  graham  crackers  and  pea¬ 
nut  butter  and,  when  I  could  afford  it, 
Wheaties-  It's  where  you  test  your 
mettle.” 

On  screen,  she  is  deceptively  fluffy. 
Off  screen,  there  is  a  surprising 
toughness  in  her  stride.  “What’s  the 
graceful,  approving  word  for  self¬ 
ish?”  asks  James  Brooks,  tbe  writer- 
.  director  of  “Terms  of  Endearment.” 
“When  Shirley  wants  herself,  she’ll 
have  herself  no  matter  who’s  in  the 
room.  She  has  whole  houses  she  goes 
to  for  privacy.” 

She  retreats  to  one  of  those  houses, 
somewhere  in  the  Pacific  Northwest, 
to  write  her  books.  Unlike  many 
celebrities,  who  attach  their  names  to 
books  that  were  in  reabfr  ghostwrit¬ 
ten,  she  has  written  her  three  books  of 
autobiography  unaided.  She  speaks  of 
her  writing  as  “a  way  of  getting  my 
thoughts  clear”  and  adds  that  to  think 
of  herself  as  a  writer  would  be  “pre¬ 
sumptuous,”  Yet,  in  her  first  book, 
"Don’t  Fall  Off  the  Mountain,"  the 
foibles  of  her  restrictive  Virginia  ’ 
childhood  and  of  her  early  years  in 


Sygma /Nancy  EUIxn 

“I’m  a  combination  of  body  and  spirit,”  she  says. 


Hollywood,  when  her  husband  lived  in 
Japan  and  their  daughter  flew  from 
one  parent  to  the  other,  were  grace¬ 
fully  and  sometimes  wickedly  ob¬ 
served. 

Her  third  book,  “Out  on  a  Limb,” 
published  last  year,  has  less  graceful 
prose  and  a  harsher  purpose  —  to 
reconstruct  her  internal  journey  from 
casual  Protestant  skeptic  to  an  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  reincarnation  and  tbe 
trance  channeling  of  souls  through 
mediums. 

“I  firmly  believe  I’ve  lived  before 
and  will  live  again,”  she  says  as  she 
chops  several  cloves  of  raw  garlic 
into  her  plate  of  spinach. 

But  mysticism  has  not  cost  her  her 
sense  of  humor.  “A  new  test  of  meta¬ 
physical  techniques  tonight  is  to  get 
rid  of  the  smell  so  nobody  will  be  bur¬ 
dened  with  it  tomorrow.” 

Nor  have  spiritual  discoveries  sti¬ 
fled  her  legendary  appetite.  She 
spears  pasta  and  Caesar  salad  from  a 
companion’s  plate  and  paints  word 
pictures  of  frozen  chocolate  bars  and 
“the  cold  of  its  cream  beneath  the 
warmth  of  hot  fudge.  It’s  very  hard  on 
me  not  to  eat  a  hot  fudge  sundae  at 
every  meal.” 

Food  has  been  infinitely  more  en¬ 
ticing  than  drugs,  she  says.  “I’ve 
smoked  two  joints  in  my  life.  Some¬ 
one  handed  me  cocaine  at  a  party  in  a 
dish  with  a  gold  spoon.  I  thought  it 
was  Sweet-N-Low  and  pot  it  in  my 
coffee." 

She  is  still  a  compulsive  traveler. 
"But  now  I  journey  outwardly  to 
travel  inwardly,"  she  says.  “Until  10 
years  ago,  I  spent  a  great  deal  of  time 
developing  my  mind  and  body.  Now 
I’m  a  combination  of  body  and 
spirit.” 

She  came  to  the  first  preview  of 
“Terms  of  Endearment”  with  pyra¬ 
mid  dust  in  her  hair,  having  spent  file 
previous  four  nights  alone  with  can¬ 
dle  and  tape  recorder  in  a  pharaoh's 
tomb.  “It  was  20  degrees  and  because 
of  the  energy  generated  by  my  belief 
that  it  meant  something  to  be  in 
there,  I  was  perspiring  after  an 
hour.” 


She  often  puts  her  spirit  to  such 
practical  purposes  —  calmly  writing 
during  traffic  jams  on  the  frustrating 
20-mile  trip  from  Malibu  to  Holly¬ 
wood  along  the  Pacific  Coast  High¬ 
way  or  making  an  intestinal  flu  van¬ 
ish  in  six  hours. 

Losing  her  skepticism  has,  she 
says,  made  her  less  judgmental.  “1 
have  enough  trouble  understanding 
all  the  meanings  of  my  lives.  How  can 
I  possibly  sit  in  judgment  on  someone 
else?  Because  I  didn’t  judge  Aurora 
Greenway,  I  could  play  her  with  a 
sense  of  love.  She  was  never  a  viper 
or  a  python  to  me.  She  just  loved  her 
daughter  so  much  she  couldn't  give 
her  breathing  room.  There  is  a  part  of 
me  that  wanted  to  be  aU-consumingly 
indulgent  in  my  love  for  my  daughter, 
Sachie,  that  I  didn't  allow.” 

In  the  beachfront  apartment  house 
that  Shirley  MacLaine  built  nearly  30 
years  ago  with  the  $25,000  she  earned 
from  “The  Matchmaker,”  the  sound 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  is  endless.  At 
high  tide  the  water  pours  under  the 
building  and  laps  at  the  road.  She  can 
no  longer  sleep  without  the  sound,  and 
so  when  she  travels  she  carries,  as 
her  security  blanket;  a  machine  that 
mimics  rain,  waterfalls  and  surf. 

This  apartment — which  she  shares 
with  her  27-year-old  daughter  Sachie 
—  is  as  much  her  home  as  any  of  the 
other  physical  spaces  that  she  has 
owned.  Everything  in  tbe  living  mean 
is  immense  in  scale,  from  the  vines 
that  climb  and  fall  the  walls  to  the 
redwood  couch  and  chairs  that  are 
not  so  much  furniture  as  slabs  of  pol¬ 
ished  trees.  The  coffee  table  seems  a 
thousand  pounds  of  burnished  drift- 
•  wood,  and  it  took  10  men  to  cany  the 
couch  up  tbe  stairs.  Enormously 
thick,  round  candles — well-used,  one 
side  melted  away  —  sit  in  clumps  on 
the  floor  in  jade  holders. 

There  is  no  psychological  barrier  to 
be  overcome  about  what  to  do  next, 
since  she  has  already  da&ed  off  her 
follow-up  film,  a  casual  cameo  with 
old  friends  Dean  Martin,  Frank  Sina¬ 
tra,  and  Sammy  Davis  Jr.  in  a  road 
race  movie,  “Cannonball  II.” 


hanking  on  tbe  continuing  allure  of 
flag-waving  patriotism  and  pride  in 
Americans  who  can  do  everything.  It 
did  not  work  well  at  the  box  office  or 
elsewhere. 

The  overriding  themes  of  these 
films  in  recent  years  cannot  be  dis¬ 
missed  as  “mere  entertainment.” 
Many  of  the  liberal-nightmare  mov¬ 
ies  did  well  at  tbe  box  office.  They 
also  coincided  with  the  emergence  of 
foreign  policy  as  a  major  point  of  con¬ 
tention  in  the  coming  Presidential 
election,  worries  about  a  Government 
increasingly  collusive  with  big  busi¬ 
ness  and  the  nuclear  freeze  move¬ 
ment. 

Some  syitergism  was  there.  The 
filmmakefs  sensed  the  trends  and 
reinforced  them. 

They  have  been  doing  so  for  a  long 
time,  though  a  retrospective  look  Is 
bound  to  be  highly  selective.  No 
movie  captured  the  American  spirit 
of  the  1950’s  and  60’s  —  the  assump¬ 
tion  that  good  will  triumph  over  bad, 
which  was  the  prevailing  ethos  until  it 
started  disintegrating  in  the  mid-60’s 
— better  than  the  classic  and  volumi¬ 
nously  analyzed  1952  film  “High 
Noon.”  A  good  sheriff  with  courage 
and  skill,  even  without  the  help  of 
timorous  townspeople,  beats  out  the 
bad  guys  against  all  odds.  Americans 
can  do  anything,  if  they  put  their 
minds  to  it.  It  was  the  kind  of  roman¬ 
tic  optimism  that  led  most  Americans 
to  think  that  Winning  the  Vietnam 
war  would  be  a  piece  of  cake. 

In  1971,  at  the  height  of  the  anti- 
Vietnam  war  mood,  came  "McCabe 
and  Mrs.  Miller”— among  the  first  in 
a  spate  of  disillusioned  variations  and 
subversions  of  that  quintessential 
American,  genre,  the  western.  It  Is  es¬ 
sentially  fiie  same  plot  as  “High 
Noon”;  Tte  bad  guys  are  going  to  kill 
someone  if  he  does  not  get  out  of  town 
by  a  certain  time.  But  everything  else 
is  transformed.  Instead  of  the  virtu¬ 
ous  sheriff,  Gary  Cooper,  the  hero  is 
the  town  drunk,  Warren  Beatty.  In¬ 
stead  of  the  virginal  Grace  Kelly 
standing  behind  her  man,  it  is  a  pros¬ 
titute  played  by  Julie  Christie.  But 
this  one  ends  with  the  bad  guys  gun¬ 
ning  down  Mr.  Beatty  and  Miss 
Christie  drowning  her  sorrows  in  an 
opium  den. 

“McCabe  and  Mrs.  Miller”  is 
“High  Noon”  after  the  experience  of 
Vietnam.  Heroes  become  antiheroes. . 
American  Values  are  turned  inside 
out.  Optimism  turns  out  to  be  a  delu¬ 
sion.  America,  for  the  first  time  since 
the  Great  Depression  of  the  1930's,  is 
filled  with  self-doubt  and  doom  about 
its  future. 

This  early  mood  of  Vietnam  and  the 
pre-Watergate  era  is  captured  in 
“The  Graduate.”  Dustin  Hoffman, 


along  with  the  Vietnam  generation, 
rejects  a  hypocritical  society  and  the 
traditional  values  of  his  parents  and, 
seeks  salvation  in  love.  Jack  Nich¬ 
olson  in  “Five  Easy  Pieces”  plays  a 
gift»4  concert  pianist  who  throws  it 
all  away  and  works  in  the  oil  fields. 
Tbe  year  before,  in  “Easy  Rider  ”  he 
had  dropped  out  entirely  and  de¬ 
livered  that  famous  line  for  kids  of  the 
day  that  went  something  like,  “This 
used  to  be  a  great  country  and  some¬ 
how  they’ve  taken  it  away  from  us.” 

“Peerhunter”  —coming  soon  after 
Vietnam  —  is  the  transitional  film, 
tryUg  to  reconcile  the  hell  of  ti* Viet¬ 
nam  war  with  honest  patriotism. 
Thrde  lower-middle-class  men  from  a 
poor  mining  town  go  off  to  Vietnam 
drajJed  in  the  American  flag.  They 
find  Vietnam  senseless  and  horrible. 

Btit  they  also  discover  that  the  Viet- 
namjese  Communists  are  beasts,  and 
not  just  simple  peasants  fighting  for 


Filmmakers  sense 
artd  reinforce  the 
currents  running 
through  our 
society. 


independence.  Score  one  for  tbe  con¬ 
servatives.  Maybe  even  more  impor¬ 
tantly,  when  the  survivors  return 
home,  mangled  physically  and  men¬ 
tally,  they  still  love  their  country.  The 
movie  ends  with  their  singing  “God 
BleSs  America.”  In  other  words,  the 
war  was  bad,  but  those  who  had.  to 
fight  and  die  in  it  were  not,  nor  was 
the  United  States  evil.  America  was 
coming  out  of  tbe  doldrums  and  self¬ 
doubt* 

Jimmy  Carter  was  a  transitional 
President  He  incorporated  all  the  the 
contusion  of  the  times:  The  war  was 
evil,  but  lost  American  values  were 
good  "and  had  to  be  recaptured. 

Moviemakers,  again,  had  tbe  an¬ 
swer,  or  at  least  saw  it  comfog^Jt  was 
to  forget  all  tbe  complications  and 
ambiguities  and  return  to  basic' 
American  principles:  hard  work,  op¬ 


timism,  and  simple  truths.  The 
groundwork  was  betoglaM  for  Ron- 

ftlfi|RSeafirst  “Rocky,”  Sylvester 
Stallone  is  a  punch-drunk  boxer  who 
cannot  fight  his  way  out  of  a  paper 
bag.  By  a  fluke,  be  gets  tbe  chance  to 
flajit  the  champ.  He  runs,  drinks  raw 
eggs  and  earns  the  love  of  a  woman. 
He  wins.  The  odds  were  even  more 
against  him  than  Gary  Cooper.  He 
keeps  making  mime  Rocky  movies, 
just  as  good  is  “Breaking  Away.” 
There  is  this  big  bicycle  race  that  pits 
the  poor  and  bedraggled  townies, 
sons  of  stonecutters,  against  tbe  rich 
and  svelte  guys  from  tbe  university. 
They  had  nothing  going  for  them,  ex¬ 
cept  guts,  and  they  win,  too.  We  could 
do  anything,  if  we  regained  oar  confi¬ 
dence  in  ourselves  and  our  values. 

“Star  Wars.”  which  is  a  great  ad¬ 
venture  film  that  would  have  been 
popular  any  time,  to  be  sure,  brings 
movies  full  circle  back  to  the  great 
westerns  of  the  1940’s  and  50’s.  No 
pitetflfcing  the  good  guys  dressed  In 
white  for  the  bad  ones  in  black. 

America  was  tired  of  self-flagella¬ 
tion.  People  wanted  to  have  fun,  as 
they  could  with  “Superman"  and 
‘^Raiders  of  the  Lost  Ark.”  They 
wanted  to  bask  in  nostalgia,  as  they 
did  in  “Diner.”  They  wanted  to  feel 
good  about  themselves,  and  not  be 
lectured  about  the  great  malaise. 
Ronald  Reagan,  who  was  seemingly 
washed  up  in  American  politics,  sym¬ 
bolized  these  feelings,  and  the  voters 
recognized  that  in  I960. 

.  These  sentiments  have  not .  van¬ 
ished.  People  continue  to  feel  upbeat 
about  America’s  future,  judging  by 
the  public  opinion  polls.  And  if  films 
like  “An  Officer  and  a  Gentleman” 
are  any  indication,  they  still  want  to 
believe  in  the  rewards  of  determina¬ 
tion  and  in  patriotism. : 

The  messages  from  “Gandhi,” 
"WarGames,”  “Missing,”  “Silk- 
wood"  and  the  others  do  not  represent 
a  return  to  Vietnam  and  Watergate 
malaise.'  But  if  tbe  filmmakers  once 
again  have  their  fingers  on  the  public 
pulse,  they  show  that  a  iot  of  Amer¬ 
icans  are  worried  about  war,  about 
suppression  of  human  and  civil  rights 
and  about  collusion  between  big  busi¬ 
ness  and  big  government.  These  mov¬ 
ies  do  not  mean  that  Mr.  Reagan  will 
be  defeated  in  November.  But  . they 
are  a  warning  that  some  unexpected 
political  magic  may  be  brewing  again 
in  tins  country. 
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3ROF.  ABRAHAM  CHANIN;  of 
he  university  -of  '  Arizona-*  s- 
iraduate  school  of  journalism,, 
funks  that  Israel's  image  abroad  is 
jot  as  bad  as  many- Israelis  fear- — 
ir.d  that  at  any  rate,  the  press  is  not 
is  influential  an  opinion-maker  as 
nuny  believe.  .  . 

“One  of  the  many  misimpressions 
ibout  the  Israeli,  image  abroad  is 
jtai  Israel  has  a  bad  press  fnter- 
ri  anally.”  he  told  77re  Jerusalem 
u/sf  in  a  recent  interview.-  The 
srofessor,  who  is  in  Israel  as  the 
ucst  of  Ben-Gurion  University’s 
Humphrey  Centre  of  Social 
•.cology,  makes  a  distinction 
■e  tween  the  press  of  the  western 
emocracies  and  that  of  the  Soviet", 
•loc,  which  is  a  government- 
in  trolled  propaganda  machine. 

In  the  West,  even  in  countries 
here  the  official  position  is  pro- 
1.0,  there  are  often,  editorials  in 
jading  newspapers  in  Israel’s 
tvour.  said  Chanin. 

He  had  recently  visited  Australia, 
nd  while  a  pro- Palestinian  govcrn- 
icm  position  was  being  expressed 
isre,  on  editorial  cited  Israel  as  the 
nlv  stable  country  in  the  Middle 
ust.  In  American  newspapers,  too, 

•  tyere  has  been  &  m^ch  greater  un- 
cc'-standing  of  Israel,  since 
ehanon.  and  I  think  Israel's  posi- 
on  internationally  is  much  . 
ronger  than  it  was  six  months 

£0."  " . -  -  ;  - 

A  nother  misimpression  concerns 
ie  Israeli  press.  - 
There  is  no  realization,  he  said, 
iat  the  Israeli  press  is  one  of  the 
lost  free  in  the  world.  Thus,  .the 
ress  u  Israel  was  much  harder  on 
haron  and  Begin  -than  many 
mcritan  newspapers,  Chanin  said. 
One  of  the  things  that  is  really  be- 
}>j  lost  on  the  West  is  the  strength 
nd  the  freedom  of  the  Israeli  media 
?  really  speak  their  piece.” 

Fear  of  Arab  petrodollars  buying 
at  the  media  in  key  western 
mntries  to  farther  the  campaign 
«inst  Israel  is  largely  unfounded. 
?‘Ycu  must  give  the  readers  of 
.‘wspapers  and  the  viewers  of 
leyision  more  credit  than  that, 
hey  will  riot  accept  slanted  views  if  ■ 
:pers  are  owned  outright  by  Arab 
terests.” 

ME  REAL  problem,  according  to 
hanin,  is  worse:  the  tendency  of 
g  business  to  take  over  large 
jmbers  oT  newspapers.  . 

“We  have  one  chain  of  news- - 
ipers  in  the  United  States  that  has 
ore  than  100  newspapers  under  its 
•ntrol.  That’s,  the  Gannett  chain. 
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THE  -Magistrates  Court  of 
-jsalem.  Before  Jiidge  Miriam 

or.  •  .  ‘  • 


the  matter  of  the  State  of  Israel 
rsus ,  Reb  Moshe  Hirsch  (T.P. 


.3  MOSHE  HIRSCH.popularly* 
sw n  as  the  “foreign  minister"  of 
ievtreme  religious  sect,  Natorei 
Ja,  was  interviewed  by  a  jour- 
ist.  Eliyahu  Shibi,  for  the  news¬ 
ier  Kol  Ha’ir.  The  interview  was 
blished  under  the  heading 
finistertal  Reaction”  and  c'on- 
’.ed,  inter  alia,  the  opinion  that 
*  national  flags  flown  on 
kpendence  Day  were  “ shmattes 
i  smartuiim  (old  rags),  white  and 
■  ■■■■■■'■  • 
-Hrsch  was  then  charged  with  in- 
.'Jng  the  State  flag  under  section  5 
ie  Flag  and  Emblem  Law  of 
49.  which  provides  that  •  “A 
rson  who  insults,  or  causes  to  be 
tilted,  the  State  flag  or  the  State 
iblem,  or  uses  the  State  flag  or  the 
tie  emblem  in  a  manner  con- 
-.uting  an  insult  to  it.. .shall  be 
ble  to  imprisonment  and  a  fine.” 
The  expression  “State  flag”  is 
med  in  section  1  of  the  Law  as 
he  flag  which  the  Provisional 
unril  of.  State,  on  October  28, 
IS.  proclaimed  as  the  flag  of  the 
:te  of  Israel,  or  a  flag  of  any  size 
atsoever,  similar  in  design  to  the 
i  flag,  and  includes  any  object 
tfing  the  design  of  the  State 


HER  JUDGMENT.  Judge 
dam  Naor  dealt  first  with  the 
-siion  whether  the  accused  had 
d  what  was  attributed  to  him  by 
ibi.  In  a  statement  to  the  police, 
d  also  in  court,  Reb  Hirsch  had 
*:ied  this,  and  had  also  said  that 
did  not  know  in  advance  what 
old.  be  published.  Counsel  for  the 
:u$ed  had  even  argued  that  Shibi 
*2  fabricated  the  passage  com- 
tfed  of  in  order  to  attract  public 
sntion.  However,  after  analysing 
the  evidence,  Judge  Naor  re¬ 
ted  the  accused's  version  and 
*nd  that  the  column  reflected 
difully  what  he  Had  said. 

Counsel  had  argued.  Judge  Naor 
uinued,  that  on  a  proper  in- 
pretation  of  section  5  of  the  Law, 
ofTcnce  in  question  required 
a«,  or  at  least  some  gesture, 
the  part  of  the  accused,  and  that 
ulting  the  flag  by  words  alone 
'  r.oi  a  crime.  There  was  no 
jfcried  authority,  in  either  the 
jfreme  Court  or  the  District 
arts,  for  the  interpretation  of  this 
lion. 

omc  support  for  counsel's  view 
■  to  be  found  in  the  definition  of 
flag"  in  section  1,  which 
med  to  deal  with  a  particular 
^retc  object  which  was  fully 
:ribed,  even  by  its  design,  id 
Declaration  of  the  State.  On  the 
-r  hand,  the  language  of  section 
not  restrict  the  insult  to  a 
steal  act  towards  die  flag,  such 
turning  it,  but  speaks  in  general 
and  the  accused  referred  in 
remarks  to  all  the  actual  flags 
v'n  «r  Independence  Day.  Judge 
said  that  she  had  found  it  un- 
cessary  to  gjve  a  ruling  oa  this 
it,  and  was  prepared  to.  assume 
fhe  purposes  of  this  case  that  in- 


By  UORA  MORIEL 

-  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

.  Lord -Thomson,  who  began  in 
Canada,  now  has  newspapers 
-  throughout  the  world.  You  begin  to 
wonder  what  would  happen  if  one 
of  these  powerful  publishers  wanted 
an  editorial  to  appear  in  every  one 
.'of  those',  newspapers.  You  would 
have,  in  effect,  thought  control, 
wouldn't  you?" 

•  Canada,  to  curb  this  dangerous 
'  trend,  has  tabled  a  bill  which,  if 
enacted,  would  limit  ownership  of 
newspapers  to  two  per  publisher- 
This  is  not,  however,  likely  to; be 
.  copied  in  the  U.S. 

“The  danger  in  the  U.S.  is  that  in¬ 
dependent  publishers  and  indepen¬ 
dent  newspapers  are  disappearing 
as  big  business  is  moving  in.  Wc  are 
losing  daily  papers  at  a  rather 
alarming  rate.  Right  now  we  have, 
no  head-to-head  competition  -  of 
American  newspapers  in  97  J  per 
cent  of  our'citfes.  This  is  areal  wor¬ 
ry” 

.  -  Chanin  is  anxious  about  the 
freedom  of, the  press;  rare  as  it 
already  is,  when,  wire  services 
replace  other  news  sources  and 
satellites  give  people  everywhere 
uniform  information.  This  revolu¬ 
tion  may- take  30  years;  another 
danger  is  more  tangible:  untrained 
journalists. 

“independence,  as  far  as  I’m  con¬ 
cerned,  is  the  key  to  democratic 
journalism-  The  other  .key  is  the 
responsibility  of  journalists.”  A 
professional  journalist,  trained  by 
Chanin,  would  try  to  be  fair,  to  get  . 
both  sides  and  quote  the  person  in¬ 
terviewed  directly  and  accurately. 

CHANIN  BELIEVES  in  an  ongoing 
dialogue  between  the  press  and  the 
public.  “One  of  the  great  faults  of 
journalism  anywhere  is  not  talking 
to  readers  and  viewers  enough. 

He  cited  three  recent  examples  of 
news  blackouts  sanctioned  by 
democratic  countries. 

During  the  first  stage  of  the. 
Lebanon  war,  when  there  was  a 
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suiting  words  alone  would  be  suf¬ 
ficient. 

The  court  does  not  lean  towards 
interpreting  Law  «as  creating 
criminal  offences,  and  section  5 
must  be  interpreted  in  the  light  of 
the  basic  right  of  every  man  to 
freedom  of  speech  and  expression, 
even  if  his  opinions  were  ip  poor 
taste  and  generally  unacceptable. 

Judge  Naor  then  referred  to  a 
precedent  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States  dealing  with  an  in¬ 
sult  to  the  American  flag,  in  which 
the  court  said: 

“Such  a  conviction  could  not  be 
supported  on  the  theory  that  by 
making  the  above-quoted  remarks 
about  the  flag  appellant  failed  to 
show  die  respect  for  our  national 
symbol  which  may  properly  be. 
demanded  of  evety  citizen... The 
case  is  made  difficult  not  because 
the  principles  of  its  decision  are  ob¬ 
scure  but  because  the  flag  involved 
is  our  own. 

“Nevertheless,  we  apply  the 
limitations  of  our  Constitution  with 
no  fear  that  freedom  to  be  intellec¬ 
tually  and  spirituaBy  diverse  or  even 
contrary  will  disintegrate  the  social 
organization.  Freedom  to  differ  is 
not  limited  to  things  that  do  not 
matter  much.  That  would  be  a  mere 
shadow  of  freedom.  The  test  of  its 
substance  is  the  right  to  differ  as  to 
things  that  touch  the  heart  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  order. 

“We  have  no  doubt  that  the  con¬ 
stitutionally  guaranteed  ‘freedom  to 
be  intellectually  diverse  or  even 
contrary'  and  the  right  to  differ  as  to 
things  that  touch  the  heart  of  the  ex¬ 
isting  order  encompass  the  freedom 
to  express  publicly  one’s  opinions 
about  our  flag,  including  those  opi¬ 
nions  which  are  defiant  or  contemp¬ 
tuous.” 

It  was  true  that  the  court  in  that 
case  had  based  itself  on  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  she  United  States  and  in 
Israel  there  was  no  written  Con¬ 
stitution.  Nevertheless,  m  several 
decisions  which  Judge  Naor  cited, 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Israel  had 
laid  down  the  same  principles.  On 
the  other  hand,  that  court  had  held 
that  freedom  of  expression  was' not 
a  special  tight  over  and  above  other 
basic  rights,  and  did  not  justify  un¬ 
bridled  licence  in  the  expression  of 
opinions. 


Hews  blackout  in  Israel,  “reporters 
were  sending  all  their  material  out 
of  Lebanon  and  that’s  where  all  the 
terribly  wrong  statistics  came 
from."  ■ 

The  journalists,  said  Chanin, 
should  have  explained  to  their 
readers  where  their  material  came 
from  and  how  it  was  secured,  “and 
there  should  be  a  dear  definition  of 
the  problems  of  reporting  from 
repressive  countries.” 

In  Grenada,  loo,  there  was  an  in¬ 
itial  news  blackout.  The  fact  that  a 
mental  hospital  was  bombed,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  did  not  get  to  the  public. 

“People  don’t  realize  how  impor¬ 
tant  freedom  of  the  press  is.  The 
public  doesn't  understand,  either  in 
the  U.S.  or  in  Israel,  that  freedom  of 
the  press  does  not  belong  to  the 
news  media  but  to  the  people.  If  the 
people  really  understand  tliat  the 
press  is  there  to  act  as  a  conduit 
between  them  and  government,  we 
-  would  have  greater  strength  for  the 
news  media  from  the  public." 

Chan  in’s  third  example  was  Bri¬ 
tain’s  curbing  of  the  press  during 
the  Falklands  war.  The  British 
government  “gave  a  tremendous 
amount  of  misinformation  and  dis¬ 
information,"  said  Chanin.  “I  don't 
think  the  Israeli  press  or  television 
would  have  stood  for  that." 

CLAIMS  THAT  it  is  the  press  that 
controls  the  government,  a  popular 
notion  among  politicians  here 
recently,  “is  a  bit  of  buffoonery, 
because  the  press  doesn’t  have  that 
kind  of  power.  “The  real  issue  is 
leaks  by  government  ministers  and 
representatives. 

“They’re  using  the  media  and 
controlling  it.  I  wish  that  newsmen 
throughout,  the  western  world 
would  stop  using  unattributed 
quotations,  get  away  from  saying  ‘a 
source  close  to  the  government.’ 
Why  should  the  newspaper  take  the 
rub  for  carrying  a  leak  for  some 
government  official  who’s  trying  to 
carry  out  ‘  some  kind  of  policy 
without  using  his  or  her  name?" 

Once  this  is  done  and  all  sources 
are  on  the  record,  unless  matters  of 
security  are  involved,  then  two 
things  will  happen:  the  public  will 
be  more  informed  about  how  news¬ 
papers  get  and  disseminate  the 
news;  and  there  will  be  fewer  leaks. 
As. for  the  public,  it  will  regain  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  news  media.  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  will  also  realize  that 
the  papers  are  responsible  and  the 
democratic  tradition  will  be 
stronger  dl  around. 


“A  balance  must  be  found 
between  this  right  and  other  basic 
rights.  In  some  instances,  such, as  in 
the  statutory  provisions  relating  to 
libel  ,  and  contempt  of  court,  the 
legislature  kself  had  defined  that 
balance.  Where  the  legislature  had 
-  not  done -this  it  was.  in  a  case  such 
as  the  present,  for  the  prosecution 
to  decide,  as  a  matter  of  policy, 
whether  or  not  to  indict  the  ac¬ 
cused.  Since,  however,  the  prosecu¬ 
tion  had  decided  to  press  the 
charge,  it  was  for  the  court  to  deter¬ 
mine  whether  the  accused  had  com¬ 
mitted  the  offence  or  not. 

ACTING-  on  the  assumption  that 
words  alone  could  constitute  an  of¬ 
fence  under  section  S,  Judge  Naor 
reached  the  conclusion  that  in  the 
circumstances  of  this  case  an  of¬ 
fence  had  not  been  committed.  The 
words  used  must  be  interpreted  in 
their  context.  The  whole  interview 
was  in  a  humorous  vein,  and  was  in 
fact  a  satire  on  the  independence  of 
the  State  and  the  way  in  which  it 
was  celebrated.  In  fact,  the  relevant 
part  of  the  incident  opened  with  the 
words,  "By  virtue  of  ray  office  as 
foreign  minister  of  Natorei  Kart  a." 
The  accused  was  in  fact  com¬ 
menting  on  the  nature  of  the 
Independence  Day  celebrations,  of 
which  the  hoisting  of  flags  was  a 
part,  and  not  on  the  flag  itself. 

What  really  aroused  indignation 
was  the  accused’s  general  attitude 
towards  the  State  and  its  in¬ 
dependence.  A  reasonable  person 
reading  the  words  in  their  context 
would  not  understand  them  as  ex¬ 
pressing  contempt  or  insult  towards 
the  flag  itself,  but  merely  as  a 
natural  consequence  of  Hirsch ’s 
general  attitude  towards  the  State. 
It  would  be  too  far-fetched  to 
regard  expressions  such  as  these, 
used  with  humour  and  satire,  as  a 
criminal  ofTence. 

Judge  Naor  warned  the  accused 
against  misunderstanding  the  mean¬ 
ing  of  his  acquittal.  The  court  re¬ 
jected  his  opinions  completely  and 
utterly;  the  question,  however,  was 
not  whether  the  words  used 
deviated  from  what  was  accepted  by 
national  consensus,  but  whether 
they  constituted  a  crime.  These 
words,  in  their  proper  context,  did 
not  constitute  an  insult  to  the  flag. 
On  the  contrary,  a  reasonable  man 
reading  the  interview  as  a  whole 
would  regard  the  accused  as  having 
exposed  himself  and  Ins  opinions  to 
derision  and  ridicule. 

For.  the  above  reasons,  the  ac¬ 
cused  was  acquitted. 

Pakad  Nadav  Blum  appeared  for 
the  prosecution,  and  advocate 
Hanna  Hovav  for  the  accused. 

Judgment  was  delivered  on 
January  24,  1984. 
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TEL  AVIV  AREA  *  GUIDE  TO  SHOPPING, 
RESTAURANTS  AND  SERVICES 
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MAGIC 

MYSTERY  '.runes  It/ 

Combine  the  sun  of  Eilat,  the 
magic  of  the  Nile  and  the 
mystery  of  ancient  Egypt.  Swim 
in  the  Red  Sea.  wander  thru 
Luxor's  Temples.  Valley  of  the 
Kings,  and  Cairo's  Citadel  and 
Pyramids.  ARKIA  NOW  offers 
two  vacation-sight  seeina 
package  deals:  1.  (3  nights/4 
days)  Return  Flight  Tel 
Aviv/Jerusalem  to  Eilat  and 
Luxor.  4  star  hotels.  B.B.  from 
S409  oer  oerson.  (5  star  and 
half  board  extra.  2.  (5  nights/6 
days) '  Tel  Aviv/Jerusalem  — 
Eilat  —  Luxor  —  Cairo  from 
S578.  Hotel  Transfers.  Guided 
Tours  incl.  Information:  Arkia. 
Tel  Aviv,  03-413223.  Haifa. 
04-643371.  Jerusalem.  02- 
225888. 


Bordeaux 

At  the  HOUSE  OF  BORDEAUX, 
a  lady  can  indulge  her  senses 
and  aesthetics.  The  soft 
European  interior  of  pink  and 
gold  creates  a  romantic  setting 
for  the  fine  imported  silk,  satin 
and  cotton.  Imported  porcelain 
dishes  and  matching 
bedroom/bathroom  accessories 
in  black  and  gold  are  for  the 
sophisticated.  And  for  fun  —  a 
selection  of  provocative  garter 
belts,  panties  and  bras  —  At 
BORDEAUX  there  is  THE  per¬ 
fect  gift  for  the  lady  in  each  gen¬ 
tleman's  life.  Visit  BORDEAUX 
and  float  into  fantasy!  30  Heh 
lyar  St..  Kikar  Hamedina.  Tel. 
03-254825. 
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Kikar  Hamedina,  I  I 
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FOR  MEN  ONLY 


A  permanent  solution  to 
baldness?  Mr.  Appel  designs 
hairpieces  to  suit  every 
individual  need.  (Best  Business 
Award  1984). 

His  special  techniques  allow  the 
scalp  to  show  through  an  invisi¬ 
ble  base,  creating  a  'natural 
look'  of  growing  hair.  No  need 
to  remove  during  special  ac¬ 
tivities!  Available  in  100% 
synthetic  fibre,  100%  human 
hair  or  mixture.  Daughter.  Varda 
will  advise  on  corrective  make¬ 
up.  Call  248453,  243847.  21 
Reiness  St.  T.A. 


75,000 


75.000  pairs  of  eyes  are  reading 
these  words  throughout  Israel.. 
71%  of  all  the  above  readers 
don't  read  any  other  Israeli  daily 
paper  —  so  The  Jerusalem  Post 
is  their  only  source  of 
information.  Doctors,  lawyers, 
engineers,  accountants, 
diplomats,  new  immigrants  — 
the  average  buying  power  of 
these  readers  is  much  higher 
than  that  of  any  other  daily 
newspaper.  This  column 
contains  information  and  a 
guide  to  businesses,  retail 
stores,  restaurants  and 
entertainment  in  the  TEL  AVIV 
area.  For  the  advertiser,  the 
column  offers  the  opportunity  to 
meet  the  consumer  and  display 
his/her  service. 

So.  advertisers  and  readers  — 
meet  together  every 
Wednesday  in  the  BUYLINE  for 
the  latest  WHAT'S  WHAT  in 
TEL  AVIV.  /?«  . 


GILGI  HAUSER  —  KALINA 
Phone  The  Jerusalem  Post. 
Tel  Aviv.  03-294222,  or 
03-412779. 


SAVE 

WATER! 


Qvil  Weddings 
In  Cyprus 

STAR  TOURS,  an  Israeli  based 
travel  agency  offers  a  service  for 
couples  who  are  unable  to  get 
married  in  Israel.  The  idea  was 
Arreh  Dayan's,  a  director  of 
STAR  TOURS,  who  decided  to 
aid  couples  who  wished  to  be 
married  in  a  civil  ceremony  and 
have  it  legally  recognized  in 
Israel.  This  service,  arranged 
through  STAR  TOUR's  branches 
in  U.S.A..  Italy  and  Cyprus, 
takes  care  of  bureaucratic  red 
tape.  The  marriage  certificates 
are  accepted  by  Israel’s  Ministry 
of  Interior  as  binding  legal 
marriage  contracts.  Many 
couples  have  used  this  service 
—  (divorced  women  marrying 
Cohanim,  couples  of  different 
religious  denominations, 
couples  who  do  not  want  a 
religious  ceremony).  Service 
includes:  Return  flight  Tel  Aviv- 
Lamaca  (Cyprus),  transfers  to  and 
from  hotel  in  LIMASSOL  4 
nights  (5  days),  half  board  at  a  4 
star  hotel,  payment  of  CIVIL 
WEDDING  FEES.  Cost  per 
person:  USS419.  STAR 
TOURS.  69  Ben  Yehuda  St., 
Tel.  03-243271/2/3/4. 


Biggest  Pessah 
SALE! 


pw 


KOL  BO  SHALOM  does  it 
again!  On  April  7.  this  Saturday 
night.  KBS  is  opening  its  doors 
for  the  BIGGEST  ever 
PESSAH  SALE,  on  the  lower 
ground  floor.  Many  items  in  the 
housewares  department  will 
have  their  prices  slashed, 
enabling  YOU.  the  consumer,  to 
purchase  the  best  for  your 
Pessah  gifts.  How  about  an 
Italian  31  piece  dinner  set  in 
bright  colours,  including  Turkish 
coffee  cups,  for  only  IS  14,  600 
as  a  starter?  DORABOUR  of 
Belgium  has  sent  KBS  some  of 
its  .world  famous,  wine  glasses: 
you  can  also  select  champagne-. 
liqueur  and  various  wine  glass 
sets  of  other  widely  known 
brands.  For  the  Seder,  wood 
serving  dishes  with  colourful 
handles  will  enhance  any  table 
(remember  their  durability)  or 
choose  covered  cheese  platters, 
on  sale  at  IS  2,000.  Here's  a 
BIG  SPECIAL:  PHILIPS 
electric  handmixers.  priced  at 
only  IS  4,890  —  in  KBS's  well 
stocked  electric  appliance 
department,  which  offers  other 
items  at  reduced  prices.  In  the 
delicatessen  food  department. 
Special  Gourmet  Pessah 
Hampers  have  been  prepared,  as 
gifts  for  your  family;  or  purchase 
deli-foods  for  yourself.  You 
really  cannot  beat  KBS  for  value 
and  quality!  Credit  cards  will  be 
honoured.  So  come,  one  and  all 
to  KOL  BO  SHALOM,  this 
SAT-NITE  (April  7)  and  enjoy 
Pessah  gift  buying.  9  Ahad 
Ha'am  St..  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  03- 
642929. 


W*  •I*'  (fortune cookie 

f  T  [  CMNCH’Ooano 

ISRAEL'S  ONLY  ASIAN 
GOURMET  CENTER 

For  the  DO-IT-YOURSELF 
COOK:  Fresh  bean  curd,  snow 
peas,  bean  sprouts,  ginger,  spices, 
sauces.  Chinese  cleavers,  woks, 
steamers,  and  a  full  line  of  frozen 
meats  and  Chinese  duck. 

Be  sure  to  pick  up  Joyce's  latest 
FORTUNE  COOKIE 
NEWSLETTER,  with  recipes,  in¬ 
structions  and  Chinese  fun  tid-bits. 
The  DELICATESSEN  CORNER 
offers:  DIM  SUM.  ribs,  safads. 
sweet  and  sour  dishes.  Japanese 
delicacies  and  Chinese 
VEGETARIAN  specialties. 

Tel.  267822  Open  6  days  —  10  to 
10  Sun.  to  8  Fri.  to  4.54  Ibn 

Gvirol. 


Precision  Optical 

N.Y.  LICENSED  OPTICIAN 
Simon  Greenstein  offers: 
American-standard  work  and 
service. 

Modern  examining  and 
laboratory  equipment. 

All  work  done  on  premises 

★  EYE  GLASSES  —  24  hr. 
service  in  most  cases. 

★  CONTACT  LENSES 

★  EYE  EXAMINATIONS 

SPECIAL  OFFER 

To  Jerusalem  Post  readers: 
20%  discount  on  complete  pair 
of  eyeglasses. 

20%  Discount  on  all 
Sunglasses. 

1 5%  Discount  on  Contact 
Lenses. 

1 5%  Discount  on  Contact  Lens 
Solutions. 

Valid  until  April  30, 1 984  with 
this  ad. 

PRECISION  OPTICAL.  162. 
Ibn  Gabirol  (comer  Pinkas)  T.A. 
Tel  03-451357 


^kl m^jjr 

HAND 

129  Ibn  Gvirol  St. 
Tel.  03-24232 2 

Kishkushim  can  dress  you 
from  shoes  to  hairpins.  Good 
2nd  hand  clothing  —  Modern 
fashions  and  "old  30's  look."  All 
accessories  —  gloves,  bags, 
belts,  hats:  Jewelry  and  Orna¬ 
ments  too.  Clearing  your  closets 
for  Pessah?  Kishkushim  will  buy 
clothes  you  don't  want  anymore 
—  consignment  only.  Rakeffet 
and  Naomi  will  advise  with  a 
smile.  Located  between 
Jabotinsky  and  Basel  Sts. 


Uindy  l  O  ’Q/'f 


Yael  would  (ike  to  inform  the 
discerning  public  concerned 
about  their  Pessah  Table,  that 
Lindy’s  will  be  providing  a  full 
selection  of  beautiful  and  tasty 
(as  only  home  bakiing  can  be) 
KOSHER  for  Pessah  bakery 
treats:  an  array  of  pies,  cookies 
and  pastries.  The  coffee  shop 
will  be  open  under  Pessah 
Kashrut.  We  would  be  happy  to 
help  you  plan  and  provide  for 
your  Seder  festivities.  Please 
feel  free  to  call  Lindy's  —  03- 
238840  or  444563.  HAPPY 
PESSAH.  1 1 1  Ibn  Gvirol  St.  Tel- 
Aviv.  OPPOSITE  SHEKEM. 


STAINS 

SPOTS 

+  PESSAH  LI  LI 

What  do  these  have  in  com¬ 
mon?  A  great  deal  according  to 
LI  LI  DRYCLEANERS,  masters 
of  stain  removal  from  ail  fabrics. 
(Best  Business  Award  1981- 
1984)  Pessah  has  us  packing 
away  winter  clothes  —  but 
STOP  —  remember  stains  are 
harder  to  remove  AFTER 
clothes  have  been  stored.  Each 
stain  or  spot  requires  special  at¬ 
tention  and  at  ULI's  every  gar¬ 
ment  is  individually  checked  and 
treated.  Since  water  limits  the 
life  of  materials,  special  solvents 
are  used  to  enhance  their 
quality  and  life  span  LILI  also. 
Leather-Suede  cleans  — .  Their 
special  ity  is  one  day  service. 
(For  an  extra  charge  you  can 
have  it  express),  so  remember 
LILI  DRY  CEACLEANING, 
263  Dizengoff.  Tel.  03-445629. 
12  Sderot  Masaryk  (Dekel 
Cinema)  Shikun  Bavli. 

33  Ramon  St.. 

Monosson. 
closed  Pessah 

April  17*23  l']*! 


A  WORLD  IN  A  COUNTRY 

(Israel) 

by  James  McWhirter  f 


“Especially  helpful  chapter  on  the  confused  situation  in 
Lebanon.”  A(gX  Berl^  LiL  Ed.  The  Jerusalem  Post 

The  Epilogue  is  an  inspiration  to  enrich  us  all...  will  continue 
in  the  prayer  and  hope  Lhat  someone  will  hear  His  call. 

Francis  Furlong.  Jesus  College.  Rome 

McWhirter’s  book  has  such  a  real  understanding  of  Israel  that 
we  hope  it  will  be  .widely  distributed  ...  Admirable  material  for 

-  r _ i _ i  _ _ j  _ Ml: _  * 
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BOUCHERIE  "YOJf  LTD. 

MEAT  TREAT! 

Did  you  know  that  meat 
requires  special  refrigeration  to 
meet  the  standards  of  the 
Ministries  of  Agriculture  and 
Health?  —  That  it  should  be 
hung  3  minimum  of  10  days? 
That  to  be  tender,  beef  must 
be  slaughtered  when  young  to 
avoid  excess'  fat;  that  veal 
should  be  milk-fed?  YOJI,  a  25 
year  old  family  business,  offers 
Quality.  Price.  Service 
MORE  than  these  basic 
standards.  His  homegrown  fresh 
■produce  is  cut  for  individual 
orders,  packed  for  easy 
freezing/defrosting.  Each 
homemaker  receives  personal 
advice.  YOJI  supplies  30  of  the 
best  restaurants  in  town,  and 
die  private  customer  receives 
the  same  quality  cuts.  Try  his 
Spring  Lamb  (Pessah)  Charcoal 
Grills.  Plattcottes.  YOJI's  meat 
is  YOUR  treatl  Kfar 
Shmaryahu.  Derech  Hasadot 
(nr.  Laughing  Cow).  Tel.  052- 
70785.  Neve  Amirim. 
Commercial  Centre.  Tel.  052- 
550778.  Rimon.  Commercial 
Centre.  Tel.  758594. 
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Stagecoach 

When  you  enter  the  STAGE¬ 
COACH  —  the  WILD  WEST 
and  the  best  of  Mo'dern  America 
await  you.  Here  is  THE  saloon 
complete  with  brass,  wood  and 
leather.  Sit  astride  polished 
wooden  tables  with  the  IN 
people  of  Tel  Aviv,  swig  back  an 
iced  draught  beer,  relax  to  LIVE 
Country/Western  music.  Feast 
on  Chilli  Con  Came.  Chicken  in 
the  basket,  stuffed  Idaho 
potatoes  AND  select  from  their 
FREE  salad  bar  (lunchtime  only). 
A  traveller  relishes  his  meat  and 
the  STAGECOACH  meats  your 
appetite  with  their  Prime  Rib. 
Striploin  Steaks  and  1 00%  Pure 
Beef  Hamburgers.  Dip  fresh 
bread  into  thick  Bean  Soup, 
nosh  on  Eggs  n‘  Sausages. 
Getting  hungry?  StAGE- 
COACH  is  for  atmosphere, 
plentiful  fresh  food  (no  cover 
charge)  drinks  and  music.  No 
wonder  they  were  voted 
Outstanding  Tourist 
Enterprise  1984! 

STAGECOACH 

Hours:  Mon.  —  Sat.  12  noon-2  a.m.; 
Sun.  7  p.m.-2  a.m.  Live  music  Mon. 
—  Fri.  6  p.m.-9  p.m..  Sat.  lunch  1-4 
p.m. 

STAGECOACH  vi 
216  Hayarkon  St.  (ft. 

(opp.  Hilton). 

Tel.  03-241 703.  '■  Vgag 


THE  STORAGE  CENTER 
(M.A.)  LTD. 

15  EFAL  ST.. 

KIRYAT  ARIEH 
PETAH-TI KVA  49511 
TEL  03-923  1636 
mn(jui)ruoTW7  umh 

THE  PLACE  WITH  THE 
SPACE!  Moving  house? 
Overstocked?  New  in  Israel? 
Leaving  the  country?  Why  use 
your  own  premises  for  storage? 
Come  and  see  The  Storage 
Center  (M.A.)  Ltd.,  the  place 
with  the  space.  Whettysr  you 
have  an  old  refrigerator  or  50 
tons  of  industrial  carpeting, 
there  is  a  storage  unit  for  you. 
Whether  you  store  for  a  year  or 
a  week,  there  is  a  rental  option 
for  you. 

The  Storage  Center  (M.A.) 
Ltd.  is:  Accesible:  Centrally 
located  for  the  Tel  Aviv/Gush 
Dan  region.  Gives  you  access  to 
your  goods  at  all  times.  Has  ex¬ 
tensive  underground  oarkinq 
bays,  for  all-weather  loading 
and  unloading. 

Self-Contained:  You  store  your 
goods  in  your  own  storage  unit, 
secured  with  your  own  key. 
Secure;  The  Storage  Center 
(M.A.)  Ltd-  is  patrolled  24  hours 
a  day.  Protected  by  ultra¬ 
modern  security  equipment.  All 
storage  units  double-locked: 
you  hold  one  key.  the  Storage 
Center  the  other.  All  clients 
screened  and  identified  before 
being  admitted. 

Tel.  03-9231636 


the  uninformed  and  misinformed  millions.  Advantageously 
short  and  concise  chapters. 

Jan  Willem  der  Hoeven.  Spokesman 
for  the  Internationa!  Christian 

Embassy.  Jerusalem  _ _ _ 


Available:  The  Jerusalem  Post. 
P.O.B.  81  Jerusalem  *HWt». 

Price:  1S50  until  April  30, 


Dept.  FJ 
Israel 
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‘Up  to  30%  of  formers  should  get  out  of  the  business’ 

Remedy  for  crisis  in  agriculture 


By  YA’ACOV  FRIEDLER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
HAIFA.  —  The  director-general  of 
the  Agriculture  Ministry,  Meir  Ben- 
Meir.  yesterday  came  out  squarely 
against  the  philosophy  of  competi¬ 
tion  as  a  way  of  solving  the 
problems  of  the  country's  farmers. 

Speaking  at  the  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  Agricultural  Engineering 
Association  at  the  Technion,  Ben- 
Meir  said  that  competition  would 
wipe  out  the  “light-knit  farming  es¬ 
tablishment"  and  instead  create  big 
ranches,  with  all  the  social  and 
employment  problems  that  entails. 

Instead  of  free  competition  there 
must  be  government  direction  to 
serve  the  national  goals,  which  in¬ 
clude  a  large  farming  population. 

Thanks  to  the  country’s  highly 
advanced  technology,  there  was  so 
much  overproduction  that  only  ex¬ 
ports  could  save  the  day.  “and  it  is 
unfair  and  distorted  to  compare 
farm  exports  with  industrial  exports. 
Agriculture  should  be  compared 
with  the  farm  exports  of  other 
countries,  he  said.  There  is  no 


reason  why  Israel  should  not 
provide  its  farmers  with  the  10  to  15 
per  cent  support  that  the  ten  EEC 
countries  give  their  farmers.” 

Ben-Meir  said  that  the 
technological  revolution,  with  its 
stress  on  capita)  intensity,  made  an 
organisational  reform  of  agriculture 
inevitable. 

Such  a  reform  was  particularly 
urgent  far  small  farms,  which  could 
not  afTord  the  latest  technology  or 
the  equally  important  modern 
financial  management. 

The  answer,  according  to  Ben- 
Meir.  is  cooperatives,  both  within 
the  villages  and  between  them. 

“The  country  must  decide 
whether  it  wants  the  veteran  vil¬ 
lages.  Nahalal  and  Tel  Adashim,  to 
flourish  and  (he  new  ones,  like  Noga 
and  Sde  Moshe,  to  be  turned  into 
social  slums  because  the  newcomers 
are  unable  to  modernise  on  their 
own.”  There  was  already  a  deepen¬ 
ing  social  crisis  in  the  newer  vil¬ 
lages,  which  would  become  worse 
unless  the  government  stepped  in  to 
help  with  reform,  he  warned. 


He  said  that  a  ministry  survey  had 
shown  that  the  less  efficient  20  to  30 
per  cent  of  the  more  than  20.000 
farms  were  pulling  down  the  rest 
with  them.  "We  must  provide  these 
farmers  with  an  alternative 
livelihood  in  order  to  enable  the 
others  to  survive." 

He  also  warned  that  with  all  the 
understanding  the  Common  Market 
was  showing  Israel,  the  imminent 
entry  of  Spain  into  the  Market 
would  make  it  harder  for  our  farm 
exports.  "We  must  start  to  take 
countermeasures  by  lowering  tran¬ 
sportation  costs  by  sending  more 
produce  by  sea.  instead  of  by  air. 
The  local  market  must  be  reserved 
to  local  produce.  We  can  produce 
beef  as  cheaply  as  Argentina  and  we 
must  not  revert  to  the  recent 
madness  of  importing  orangeade.” 

The  convention  was  attended  by 
250  engineers,  who  were  told  that 
the  Technion's  agricultural 
engineering  faculty  with  250  stu¬ 
dents  was  the  largest  in  the  world. 
During  its  32  years  of  operation  the 
faculty  has  turned  out  1,100 
engineers. 


Hie  man  who  saw 
Israel  Bond  sales 
in  Europe  rise  to 
$34m.  last  year 


Tadiraivs  $17m.  Afula 
plant  in  operation 


Flood  of  S.  Korean  tourists  expected 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVJV.  —  Tadiran  has  invested 
SI 7  million  in  setting  up  its  Afula 
plant  to  make  refrigerators,  a ^con¬ 
ditioners  and  telecommunication 
items,  it  was  announced  yesterday. 
The  plant  has  now  passed  the 
running-in  stage  and  employs  550 
workers.  It  will  employ  several 
hundred  more  when  it  goes  into  full 
production  late  this  summer. 

Most  of  the  employees  are  local 
residents. 

If  three  shifts  are  employed  the 
plant  (which  occupies  an  area  of 
32.000  sq.  m..  can  produce  150,000 
refrigerators  and  100,000  aircon- 
ditioners  in  one  year. 

Most  of  the  output  is  destined  for 
export.  At  present  about  60  per  cent 
of  the  company's  aircondilioners 
are  exported,  mainly  to  the  U.S.. 
Australia  and  South  Africa. 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV,  —  In  less  than  five  years 
Israel  will  be  flooded  with  tourists 
from  South  Korea,  according  to 
Reverend  Paul  Yonggi  Cho,  head  of 
the  South  Korean-based  Church 
Growth  International. 


Cho,  who  is  here  on  a  week-long 
pilgrimage,  believes  that  Israel  will 
become  the  major  tourist  destina¬ 
tion  of  South  Korean  tourists.  His 
visit  to  the  Holy  Races  is  being 
filmed  by  three  television  crews  and 
will  be  broadcast  by  over  100  T.V. 
stations  in  Korea,  Japan  and  the 
U.S. 

With  over  400,000  members  of  its 
own  Church  Growth  International 
is  also  an  inter-denominational 


umbrella  body  for  churches  around 
the  world.  South  Korea’s  10  million 
Christians,  out  of  a  total  population 
of  40  million  are  all  prospective 
pilgrims  to  Israel. 

Church  Growth  International 
considers  holding  its  1985  annual 
conference  in  Jerusalem,  Cho  said, 
and  he  will  look  into  the  matter 
while  he  is  here.  There  are  also 
plans  to  broadcast  a  TV  programme 
from  Nazareth  on  Christmas. 

Shmuel  Marom,  of  Unitours,  the 
official  agent  for  Cho's  trip  to 
Israel,  also  believes  that  Korea  is  a 
ripe  tourist  market.  In  1983,  over 
1.000  South  Koreans  visited  Israel 
through  his  company,  he  said,  and  a 
number  of  travel  agents  are  active 
in  Seoul  representing  Israeli  tour 
operators. 


ByHYAMCORNEY 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 
LONDON.  -  After  almost  17  years 
of  "exile"  in  the  diaspora,  which  he 
spent  raising  money  for  Israel, 
Michael  Barzilay  will  return  home  at 
the  end  of  April  and  start  work  on 
May  1  in  the  newly-created  post  of 
executive  vice-chairman  of  the 
board  of  governors  of  Ben-Gurion 
University. 

For  the  past  eight  years,  he  has 
been  European  director  of  the  State 
of  Israel  Bonds,  based  inParis  for  all 
but  the  last  year,  since  the  office 
moved  to  London-  In  that  time,  he 
has  seen  the  sale  of  Bonds  in  Europe 
rocket  from  about  58  million  worth  a 
year  to  last  year’s  total  of  $34m. 
There  are  Bonds  offices  in  a  dozen 
European  countries,  the  best  sellers 
being  France  -  with  the  largest  West 
European-  Jewish  population  of 
700,000  -  and  surprisingly.  West 
Germany.  Tliere,  with  only  30,000 
Jews  at  most,  many  of  the  sales  are  to 
non-Jews. 

Throughout  Europe,  about  half 
the  Bonds  are  sold  to  non-Jews.  The 
biggest  sale  Barzilay  ever  made  was 
to  a  West  German  bank,  with  qo 
Jewish  interest. 


Assets  of  Mivtahim 
pension  fund 
now  IS200  billion 


Financial  boost  to  tourism  marketing 


B-G  Airport  record  seen 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV,  —  The  number  of  pas¬ 
sengers  passing  through  Ben- 
Gurion  Airport  before  Pessah  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  break  all  past  records,  an 
official  there  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday. 

The  peak  in  traffic  is  expected 
next  weekend  and  during  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday  and  Monday. 

“The  official | noted  f-Uwtt-;&n  the 
Sunday  before  Pessah  eve  last  year 
there  were  63  flights  in  and  out  of 
the  airport.  Schedules  for  this  year 
indicate  that  there  will  be  more  than 
70  flights  >n  on  that  day. 


By  HAIM  SHAPIRO 

The  Government  Tourist  Cor¬ 
poration  (GTC),  which  primarily 
gives  loans  for  the  building  of 
hotels,  is  now  for  the  first  time  to  in¬ 
vest  in  a  tourism  marketing  com¬ 
pany. 

The  participation  was  approved 
yesterday  by  the  corporation's 
board  of  directors.  “It  is  in  keeping 
with  the  belief  of  GTC  director- 
general  Shlomo  Tal,  that  massive 
steps  are  needed  to  encourage  in¬ 
creased  tourism, .If  po.Lfpf. these  ad¬ 
ditional  measures,  Tal  thinks,  the 
hotels  will  be  unable  to  repay  their 
Joans  to  the  corporation. 

However,  participation  by  the 
government  corporation  in  the  new 


marketing  company  will  be  limited 
to  between  10  and  20  per  cent  of  the 
total  investment,  with  other  tourist 
firms  investing  the  remainder.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  Tal  the  GTC  is  to  act  as  a 
catalyst,  bringing  in  other  investors. 

He  also  stressed  that  the  GTC 
reserves  the  right  to  sell  its  shares,  if 
the  new  firm  deviated  from  its  pro¬ 
jected  aim  —  which  is  to  develop 
new  sources  of  tourism,  rather  than 
compete  for  the  existing  market. 


BY  PINHAS  LANDAU 
TEL  AVIV  —  The  total  assets  ac¬ 
cumulated  in  the  Mivtahim  pension 
fund  reached  TS200  billion  in  1983, 
an  increase  of  197  per  cent  over  the 
previous  year.  Mivtahim  is  managed 
by  the  Histadrut  and  is  by  far  the 
largest  pension  fund  in  the  country. 

These  figures  were  released  by 
managing  director  Amos  Eran,  at  a 
meeting  of  the  fund’s  management 
here  to  di.scuss  Mivtahirn's  1984 
budget.  He  stressed  the  advances 
made  in  computerising  the  fund’s 
accounting  and  announced  the 
setting-up  of  a  high  level  team  to 
plan  Mivtahirn's  computer  network 
into  the  1990s. 

Eran  noted  that  last  year  the  fund 
collected  IS  14.3b.  from  and  on 
behalf  of  its  almost  400,000 
members.  This  compares  with 
lS5.6b.  in  1982.  Sums  accruing  this 
year  are  expected  to  reach  IS40b. 
and  expenses  to  amount  to  ISlb. 

Some  34,000  persons  presently 
receive  their  pensions  from  the 
fund. 


Ezer  Weizman  resigns  from 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter. 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Galil  Technologies 
announced  yesterday  that  Ezer 
Weizman  had  resigned  his  positions 
as  chairman  of  the  board  of  manage- 


Gaiil  Technologies  board  .  ..] 

ment  and  member  of  the  board  of 
directors  of  the  company. 

The  company  said  that  Prof. 
Haim  Ben-Shahar  had  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  fill  the  positions. 
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AC UU5S 

1  Nual  il-esiyu  bv  iiidnlinie 
engineers  ?  tSj 

8  They  arc  used  toi  Dinkins 
lodestuiie  pits  maybe  (8,  5) 

JI  Type  of  knot  troni  which 
one  could  wriggle  free  (4) 

22  What  both  cameramen  and 
actors  do  m  zangster  film* 
(5j 

13  Fireman's  appliance  which 
can  be  ruined  by  ladders  (4) 

16  Argon  used  with  ISO  amp 
spot-light  i3-4) 

27  Sink  the  one  who  first  sunk 
capital  (7) 

ISA  sweetheart's  saving  Grace 

IT1 

20  Gin  cocktail  in  tins  adminis¬ 
tered  to  unrulv  schoolbovs " 
(7) 

21  Orphan  joining  West  Au* 
tralia  conditionally  (4) 

22  Kitchen  vessels  used  lor 
game  with  greens  f 5> 

23  Excellent  option  for  *he 
guilty  ?  (4) 

26  Push-button  war.  uj  paper 
war  ?  (5,  81 

27  Salad  vegetable  swallowed 
bv  a  United  Nations  romhie 
(9) 


DOWN 

2  Pail  ul  a  body  ui  oile  ol  a 
body  ol  workers  (4) 
i  Ubat  ijuarrellers  should  do 
il  tr.ey  gel  needled  (5,  2) 

I  Gut  up  rough  since  the  old 
nag  has  started  (4,  5) 

5  Anauisi.  when  father's  id 
».4j 

tr  lank?  ."ut  rhe  Gangs  Gin 
Lorps  (5.  8) 

•  Po!i-  sendioy  sonic  blast, 
without  which  the  pitched 
battle  cannot  be  woo  (6,  7) 

>  Analvse  a  mental  collapse 
(5.  4) 

•  Newspapers  generally  are 
indeed  in  an  unhappy  state 
tS) 

l  Mad  chap  in  charge  (5) 

»  Fierv  poet  (5) 

I  Confoundedly  rough  CO. 
ihar  chap  thev  called  Marx 
(7) 

I  Faint  who  replaced  foot  of 
column  by  some  degree  (7) 

1  Was  his  me«  of  pottage 
taken  from  the  saucepan  ? 
(41 

i  To  cook  it  turn  up  the  gas 
rina  (41 


EMERGENCY 

PHARMACIES 


FIRST  AID 


Jerusalem:  Asher.  K.  Yovel  Commercial  Cen¬ 
tre.  -*15841  Balsam.  SaJah  Eddin.  272315. 
Sbu'afat.  Shu'afal  Road.  810108.  Dar  Eklawa. 
Herod's  Gate,  282058. 

Tel  Avfv:  Arlosoroff.  76  Arioso rotf.  230746 
Kupat  Holim  Claln.  7  Amsterdam.  225142 
Pwkh  Ttkva:  n«  available. 

NeUnja:  Hadassah.  24  Herd.  22243. 

Haifa:  Yavnc.  7  lbn-Sina.  672288  Harman. 
Modi'in  bane.  K.  Maiztin.  7I5I36. 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jeranlem:  lophthalmoiogy);  Bikur  Holim 
( pediatrics ).  Hadassah  Ein  Kenan  (internal, 
gynecology.  E.N.T.).  Hadas&ah  Mount  Scopus 
( orthopedics  i. 

Tel  Avis:  Rokah  (pediatrics).  Ichflov  (internal, 
surgery). 

Nctaaya:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal,  pediat¬ 
rics.  gynecology,  surgery). 


■Mobile  Intensive  Care  Unit  (M1CU)  service 
in  the  area  round  the  clock. 

IOI  Emergency  phone  number  in  most  areas.' 


Jerusalem  Center  (or  Drug  Abuse  and  Misuse 
Intervention.  Tel.  663828.  663902. 

14  Beth  Lehem  Rd. 


"Eran"  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  TeC 
Jerusalem  66991  i.  TeJ  Arh  252311,  Haifa  538' 
888.  Beershcba  48111,  Netanya  JSJld. 


Rape  Crisis  Ceatre  <24  bom),  br  help  caO  TeJ 
AvK  234819.  Jerusalem  —  819110,  and  Haifa 


234819.  Jerusalem  —  810110,  Wd  Haifa 
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24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
( mufti-line) 

ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-381111  (20  lines  I 


QUICK  CROSSWORD  SCraf 

nswKC  10  Wiu 

ACROSS  ii  gait 

1  guartei  12  Reqi 


Dial  100  in  most  pans  o (  (he  country.  In' 
Tiberias  dal  924444.  KJryat  Stamona  40444. 


8  Craftsman 

10  Withdraw 

11  Suiting  fabm 

12  Require 


Lfll  -m  fcj 


13  Young  mare 

17  Shell-fish 

18  Waistcoat 

22  Italian  food 

23  Tremble  violently 

24  Editorial 

25  Brief  look 
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DOWN 

liOSUlt 

2  One  who  gives  up 
2  Summer  ermine 

4  Easily  snapped 

5  Once  more 

6  Twig 

s  Unblemished 
14  Wool  clipper 
*15  Marriage 
(6  First  course 
9 i  pset 

20  Hoi !v wood  award 

21  Bed  cover 


Reduced  tax  revenue  due  to  ^ 
drop  in  business  profits  ^ 


„  nr  AN  business,  mere  was  »  rewmin  ui 

By  MACAB^  DEAJ"  .  October,  November  and  December 

Jerusalem  Post  Repor^r  ^  a  resull  0f  the  collapse  of  the 

TEL  AVIV.  .—..“Net  after-tax  commercial  bank  shares.  People 
profits;  adjusted  for  inflation,  wiu  simply  stopped  buying  at  iht^ 
be  very  low,  if  they  exist  at  aU.  in  Uic  fonner  pace.  *  ** 

fiscal  year  ending  March  31,  i?64.  Moreover,  inflation  makes  it  very 

This  is  one  of  the  preliminary  to  run  a  business  efficient, 

findings  of  a  study  now  being  com-  jy  If  prices  are  not  raised  in  time,  if 
pieted  by  Euroteam  financial  con-  jncome  not  deposited  immediate- 
sultan  is.  ly,  if  available  cash  is  not  invested 


business.  There  was  a  recession  fo/* 
October,  November  and  December 
as  a  result  of  the  collapse  of  the 
commercial  bank  shares.  Pcopjg 
simply  stopped  buying  at  ihj£ 
formerpace.  v 

Moreover,  inflation  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  run  a  business  efficient. 

I.  .  we _ MPa  not  in  tint*  Iff 


Mtehad  Barzilay 


Magen  David  Adorn  emergency  phone 
numbers  (round  rile  clock  service). 

Bat  Yam  *585555  ESJJiSSSIfi.f4334 
Bcerdichu  78333 

Carmiel  “VKSSSS  Si" .... 

Hair.  "..12233  ““.*-240111 

Hauor3f.333  -o^iYl  • 

Holon  .503 1 33  Tiber**  Will 


Sales  of  Bonds  in  Britain  are  run- 
rung  at  about  $3ra.  a  year  -  not  a  bad  | 
figure  considering  that  the  operation  | 
could  not  begin  here  until  three 
years  ago  because  of  currency  reg¬ 
ulations. 

Barzilay  believes  that  “sooner  or 
later  Britain  will  produce  Bonds 
sales  totalling  at  least  as  much  as  all 
the  other  countries  in  Europe  put 
together.”  British  Je3vry  is  the 
second-largest  fund-raiser  for  Israel;  j 
•  after  America,  and  Barzilay  sees  no  i 
reason  why  it  should  not  also  be-  j 
come  the  second-largest  buyer  of 
Bonds. 

Before  joining  the  Bonds  orga¬ 
nisation  in  1976  Barzilay  ran  die  ! 
Keren  Hayesod  campaign  in  Britain. 
He  helped  to  make  it  not  only  a  huge 
source  of  income  for  Israel  but  also  a 
dynamic  force  in  the  Jewish  com¬ 
munity  here. 

Barzilay .  who  was  bom  in  apart  of. 
Hungary  which  Jater  became  Ruma¬ 
nia,  came  to  Palestine  in  1943  as 
commander  of  a  ship  that  bad  to 
break  through  a  German  blockade 
and,  closer  to  its  destination,  a  Brit¬ 
ish.  one.  In  the  early  1950s  he  was 
overseas  director  of  the  Keren 
Hayesod,  but  based  in  Jerusalem. 

Tall,  well-built  -  he  was  once  a 
physical  training  instructor  -  Band- 
lay  looks  at  least  ten  yean  younger 
than  68.  For  the  first  time  for  many 
years,  fund-raising  will  not  be  bis 
role.  He  sees  it  more  as  a  public 
relations  job,  “bringing  Israel  and 
the  rest  of  the  world  to  Beersbeba 
and  bringing  Beersheba  to  the 
world." 


1|  IWV/IHV  «  "'*■  '“  C - - - 

_  ly,  if  available  cash  is  not  invested 

Low  profits  are  the  main  reason  right  away,  considerable  losses  eaa 
that  business  companies  are  now  0CCUr. 

paying  so  little  income  tax,.,  the  And  a  final  important  cause  for 
study  said,  rejecting  the.  widely-held  jow  profits  in  1983/84  is  that  the  uj. 

view  that  the  new  law  dealing  with  vestments  of  many  companies  were 

taxes  in  inflationary  times  was  so  hard  hit.  Companies  held  monies 

complicated  that  companies  found  earmarked  for  expansion  in  index, 

ample  excuses  for  not  paying  the  (inked  bonds,  in  mutual  funds,  m 

proper  amount.  foreign  currencies  and  in  bank 

One  main  reason  forlowproBts  is  shares.  With  the  exception  of  fc 

that  companies  have  been  breaking  American  dollar,  al  these  mwa,. 

even ™  losing  money  for  years.  Tile  ments  led  to  substantial  loses, 
new  law  simply  protects  thetr  Euroteam  estimates  that  the  con>. 
capital  which  formerly  had  been  panies  held  at  least  $700  million > 

eroded  due  to  the  tax. system,  and  commercial  bank  shares.  And  a}) 

little  is  left  as  true  profit.  these  investment  losses  have  lotfr 

Another  reason  is  that  1983/84.  written  off.  and  the  net  resulFe 

fiscal  year  was  simply  a  bad  year  for  simply  much  lower  profits." 

Call  by  Meshel  to  ‘pull  together’ 

n_  bov  ISACOWITZ  Hevrat  Ha’Ovdim  factory  has  beet 

fllSl  Po*  Reporter  built  in  an  Arab  village,  he  said,  am 

Jerasa  t|,e  conditions  imposed  on  invest 

TEL  AVry.  —  Hrtadnti LfSjSbS  ment  in  the  Arab  sector  virtually  ex 

General  Yeroham  Meshel  criticized  cludes  it  from  consideration. 

the  lack  of  c02’P*ra5,°“  ln  his  reply.  Hevrat  Ha'Ovdfc 

the  vanous  H^at  Ha  ovdim  secretary  Danny  Rosolio  ^ 

branches  at  a  me  8  the  secretariat  members  again 

organization  S  ’ecrerennl  o"  Mon-  ..Jelf.de,ufion.-  Thirty-live  nr 

day  night  In  the  present  period  of  projects  were  in  the  pipeline,  fa 

economic  crisis,  companies  such  as  JTJ  }nciutjjng  10  factories  ] 

Sole!  aooeh  and  SMkun.Ovdrm  ^ong  to 

should  pull  together  to  further  the  areaJ.  The  workeis'  ecoanr 

socio-e conomic  aims  of  the  centre of aUenlion 

workers’  movement  Meshel  said.  forthcomiag  eUctions%  he 

“The  welfare  of  a  Hevrat  Ha'Ov-  “because  it  is  the  only  antithesis 
dim  worker  must  be  better  than  that  Likud  economics.” 


By  ROY  ISACOWITZ 

Jerusalem  Post  .Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Histadrut  Secrptpy- 
Genera!  Yeroham  Meshel  criticized 
the  lack  of  cooopemtion  between 
the  various  Hevrat-  Ha’ovdim 
branches  at*,  a  meeting  of  the 
organization’s  secretarial  on  Mon¬ 
day  night  In  the  present  period  of 
economic  crisis,  companies  such  as 
Solel  Bon  eh  and  Stukun  Ovdim 
should  pull  together  to  further  the 
socio-economic  aims  of  the 
-workers’  movement,  Meshel  said. 

“The  welfare  of  a  Hevrat  Ha’ Ov¬ 
dim  worker  must  be  better  than  that 
of  a  worker  in  any  other  industry  — 
especially  a  government  industry,” 
he  stressed. 

Secretariat  member  Mohammed 
Ramal,  a  Druse  took  the  Hevrat 
Ha'ovdim  management  to  task  for 
neglecting  the  Arab  sector.  Not  one 


BABIES.  —  The  Sherman  Fund 
Great  Britain  has  contribnii: 
£250,000  to  Akim,  the  society 
help  backward  children,  to  fa 
day-care  centres  in  Netivot,  Pet 
Tilcva  and  Bat  Yam. 
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HOMECOMING 

Nathan  Efiati  &  Yossi  Stem 


Homecoming  is  a  moving  and  fascinating  art  book  that  traces  the  history  of  >! 
immigration  to  Israel  from  Abraham  through  the  1980’s.  It  depicts  the  J 
yearning  of  Jews  throughout  history  to  return  to  their  ancient  homeland,  by  : 
combining  the  well-documented,  highly  readable  research  of  historian  £ 
Nathan  Efrati  with  the  beautiful',  full-colour  and  black-and-white 
illustrations  of  distinguished  Israeli  artist  Yossi  Stern. 


SPECIAL  OFFER  FOR  JERUSALEM  POST  READERS 
Regular  Price  IS  2325  Reduced  Price  IS  2010 


Homecoming,  published  in  hardcover  by.  the  Israel  Economist  Publishing 
House,  is  available  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  in  Jerusalem  Tel  Aviv 


House,  is  available  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  in  Jerusalem,  Tel  Aviv  ? 
and  Haifa,  and  by  mail.  To  order,  fill  out  and -send  the  coupon’ below, 
together  with  your  payment.  •  •  | 


To:  Books,  The  Jerusalem  Post,  P.O^ox  81,  Jerusalem  91000 


Please  send  me  a  copy  of  Homecoming.  My  cheque  for  IS  2010  is  enclosed,  payable  to 
Jerusalem  Post.  (This  price  good  until  April  30,  1984.)  .  7 


Name  (please  print) - : _ _ _ 

Address _ ......... — _ _ _ _ _ 


CItv - - - 


. Post  code».M«. 


...  .  .  ,  ^  ,  .  ,77T^ 


Yesterday’s  Solution 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 


ACROSS:  1  Blazer.  4  Weigh,  s 
Sight.  9  Infanta.  10  Epieapi,  u 
Free..  12  Yen,  14  Clue.  15  (die.  18 
Elk.  Z1  Load.  23  Hoodlum.  s» 
Cassock.  26  Ibiza.  27  Dense,  zs 
Height  DOWN :  •  1  Busker.  2 
Anguish.  3  Entrance.  4  Wife.  5 
Inner. :  6  Heaven.  «  Pithy,  13 
Nicotine,  16  Lotting.  17  Placid  19 
Khaki.  20  Impact.  22  Arrnn.  24  Lode 
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v  ^  Shares  turn  round  on  low  volume 

{^JEL  Ayi.v;  -  The  share  market  -  ‘ - - - - - 

•  .  1  .  ^  Tvesterday  snapped  back  from  the  ■  4 .  ■  • 

losses. registered  eariitr  in  the  week..  1.61  xVVIV 

‘'Most  sectors  rose  sharply,  but  c*i  ,  ^  , 

'/■^•"voluiw*  stomped  to  levels  not  seen  .  OlOCK  ijiXClldMC 
^ .since  early  January, ^  - 
Index-linked  bonds,  continued  to  PINHAS  LANDAU 

^  Advance,  with  gains  of  up  to  J  per  -  .  -  • _ 

^  ' tent :  registered"  in -bdih  short  and  • . 

*  r  **  long-dated  series.  *naTP  nses  in  Pnc«  seen  in  the  past 

/“■  The  shekel  was- devalued  by  129  twotmonths  were  no  more  than  a 

.  h-J'agorot  against  the  dollar.  The.  tecJlnicaJ  correction,  after  the 
^American  currency  registered  gains  prolonged  slump  throughout  1983. 
f-'on  the  International  markets  as  well  Jt  also  supports  the  view  that 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 

By  PINHAS  LANDAU 


-’u'.jj, ,  -  on  the  international  markets  as  well 

•  - '  c  i3d  fas  dollar  interest  rates . rose. 

'  :r  .  Despite  the  rise  in  .prices,-,  the 

■^■"dominant  feature  of  share  trading 
.•  -ly:  .was  a  negative  one  —  the  very  low 

turnovers..  This  phenomenon  is  dis- 
-7':,  -H curbing  for  two  reasons:  hr  the  first 
...  ■;  place  rit  would -seem  to  indicate  a 

hs.  total  lack  of  interest  in  the  market 
'  f  "fl  *gn  the  part  of  the  investing  public. 
_  'Jf 'yf-.'^he  fact  that  the  media  tend  to 
i f-'-s  dramatize  every  day  or  two  of  fall- 
lT€?r  tog  prices  as  a  “collapse”  and  to  bail 
each  upmove  as  a  "blistering  . rise” 

-  “  serves  to  shine  a  spotlight  on  the 
'  ‘  V  ^.market  activity,  which  closer  ex- 

'-'isv  .r  ami  nation  shows  .to  be.  unjustified. 
r::,f  ,"Secondiy  the  small  volume  gives 
.  j.,.~Vise  to  exaggerated  reactions  in 
":.-vV price  and  almost  guarantees  that 

-  - .  V:;;,^rge  buying  or  selling  orders  result 
•  -f^!|iui  “buyers  only”  or  ."sellers  only” 

.situations.  -  • 

:  V- f  ■  Yesterday’s  market  highlighted 

• ;  •"  these  points:  The  total,  volume  in 

the  share  market. was  1S516  million, 

•  half  that  of  the  preceding  day  and 
-...■fonly  amounting  to  S3.3m.  As  noted, 

-  .  i  'f  /his  is  a  level  that  takes  us  back  to 
.  • .  ’ Liihe  depths  of  the  slump  at  the  begin- 
"  ;*ing  of  the  year.  It  implies  that  the 


trading  activity  is  dominated  by  a 
relative  handful,  of  fund  and  port¬ 
folio.  managers  and  that  the  general 
public  is  conspicuous  only  by  its 
absence:  .  ■ 

The.  banks  shares  covered  by  the 
“arrangement”  with  die  Treasury 
are  the  centre -  of  interest  for  all 
market  participants.  On  most  days 
as  much  as  40-50  per  cent  of  the  tur¬ 
nover  (which  recently  has  averaged 
close  to.  fSl  b„  or  S6-S7m.)  has  .been 
concentrated,  on  these  issues,  but 
whether  they  may  .be  considers 
“shares”  in  any  .  normal  sense  is  a 
moot. point.  Given  the  terras- of  the 
“arrangement,"  they  ought  more 
properly  to  be  traded  in  the  bond 
market  —  and  in  fact  the  Treasury 
has  formally,  allowed,  the  mutual 
funds  to  count  them  as  "do liar- 
linked  shares,”  that  is  to  say,  a 
hybrid  creature  that  can  be  share, 
bond,  or  both. 

In  any  event,  trading  in  “real" 
shares  has  been  at  minimal  levels 
even  on  active  days  and  yesterday, 
although  they  took  an  unusually 
high  77  per  cent  of  total  turnover, 
this  only  amounted  to  $2.6  million. 

An  extreme -example  of  what  can 


LOCAL  CELL 


(Continued  from  Page  One)  ’ 

..  '  was  a  woman,  but  not  a 

V  "  f  .Japanese  American,  as  reported  in 
~  * one  paper.  The-  police  last  night 
.would,  neither  confirm  nor  deny 
^■reports  that  this  woman  had  left  the 
b  country. 

"hi  The  fact  that  apparently  the  same 
^source  provided  the  grenades  used 
£in  die  February’  Jaffa  Road  attack 
»and  those  carried  by  Monday’s  at- 
t  [ackers  strengthens  suppositions 
*  that  the  cell’s  weapons  were  cached . 
somewhere  in  the  West  Bank, 
v-  Two  of  the  cell’s  members 
\  reportedly  lived  in  Sidon,  but  in¬ 
vestigators  want  to  find  where  the 
<  raid  was  planned. 

f  I  Police  spokesman  Rafi  Levy  said 

|  last ’night  that  he  doubts  reports  that 
■  twtx" members  dTlKe  cell  wfcfe  seen 
making  a  preliminary  reconnais-  • 
;  sance  of  the  area  of  the  attack  on 
Sunday  evening; 

y  Shimon  Yunian,  who  works  at  a 
felafel  stand  on  King  George  Street, 
■jf  said  yesterday  .be  is  nearly  certain 
that  two  men  who  visited  his  stand 
Sunday  evening  and  said  they  were 
Lebanese  took  part  in  the  attack. 

Yunian  witnessed  the  attack  the 
-  "  •  following  morning, 

%r  '..The  police  apparently  have  not 


.yet  finally  determined  whether  the 


three  terrorists  had  planned  to  at¬ 
tack  a  large  building,  in  which  they 
would  take  hostages. 

One  of  the  three  terrorists  ap¬ 
parently  did  not  take  part  in  the  at¬ 
tack,  and  this  may  have  changed  the 
plans  of  the  other  two. 

Yesterday  morning  Acting  Presi¬ 
dent  Menahem  Savidor  visited  the 
eight  of  those  wounded  in  the  attack 
who  are  in  Bikur  Hoiim  Hospital. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir 
said  in  a  Kol  Yisrael  radio  interview 
yesterday  that  the  country's  security 
forces  are  making  efforts  to  ensure 
that  attacks  such  as  Monday’s  will 
be  prevented. 

He  sees  no  reason  for  particular 
uneasiness  after  the  attack,  be  said, 
since  the  terrorist  war  against  Israel 
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U.S.  dollar 


'has  apt  ended,  and  there  have:  been -J British  sterling 


such,  attacks:  in;  the  past.  .  - 
.  "  lii  answer  to  a  .question,  Shamir 
denied  there  is  any  connection 
between  recent  incidents  on  the 
Syrian  front  io  Lebanon  and  Mon¬ 
day's  attack.  “Jerusalem  is  the 
preferred  target  of  the  various  ter¬ 
rorist  organizations,"  he  said. 

Shamir  added  that,  in  view  of  the 
fact  the  terrorists  crossed  into  the 
country  from  Lebanon,  “We’ll  have 
to  tighten  border  crossing 
procedures.” 


.SLASSIFIEDS 

appearing  on  Monday*.  Wednesdays  and  Fridays! 

MONDAY/WEDNESDAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  1.280*  for  8  words;  each 
additional  word  IS  160*  FRIDAY  and  HOLIDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS 
1.560*  for  8  words;  each  addhional  word  IS- 135*  AH  rates  include  VAT. 
DEADLINES  at  our  offices.  Jerusalem;  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a.m.  previous 
day  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.. Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa;  12  noon.  2  days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jewsatefn  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 

-  page)  and  air  recognized  advertising  agencies.  *$ubject  to  change. 

-  ))!iii)iiiiiiiiiiii)iii)iiiiw  piSrchase/sale 


German  mark 
French  franc 
Dutch  guilder 
Swiss  franc . 

Swedish  krona 
Norwegian  krone 
Danish  krone 
Finnish  mark 
Canadian  dollar 
Australian  dollar 
South  African  rand 
Belgian  franc  (10) 
Austrian  schilling  ( 10) 
Italian  fire  (100) 
Japanese  yen  (100) 
Irish  pound 
Spanish  peseta  1 100) 
Jordanian  dinar 
Lebanese  lira 
Egypt iasn  pound 


IS  | 
.  156.05! 
-.22181 
59.675 
19.377 
52.907 
72.135 
20.102 
20.661 
16.200 
27.831 
12X18 
146.77 
125.21 
29.146 
84.810 
96.176 
69.303 
182.58 
104.03 
422.90 
28.370 
133.81 


DWELLINGS 


1984  CE  19 Toot  refrigerator,  3-system  Sony  20 
inch  T.V.  -Tc.  02-669459. 


HERZUYA  jjj  jjjjjj)[  | 

GREEN  HERZUYA.  SALE  of  cottage, 
comer  5  +  basement;  Tel  .02-534680.- 


situations  vacant 


INSURANCE 


AGIS  COMPANY  REQUIRE;  English  typist 
for  full-time  work.  Knowledge  of  telex  opera¬ 
tion  and  Hebrew  desirable.  Tel.  03-249132, 03- 
243734J  . 


VEHICLES 


LOWEST  rates,  household,  business,  car  JlHiilHIlillllliilliHiliilNlllllRIIIIIHinNmiUlliimHIfllMI 
insurances  Free  quote  in  English.  GOSHEN.  -OLEH-MUST  LEAVE  country;  1981  Subaru 
Te).  U3- 340856.  "  160tV4.  Tel.  02-669459. 


•  CURRENCY  BASKET 

"DOLLAR  PAZ".  1  UNIT 
■TUBO  PAZ”.  1  UNIT  . 
SDR 


COUNTRY  CURRENCY 


_ _  PURCHASE  ,-  SALE 

4S7.8608  ■  4931M83 

5*6.5192  5744*81 

.  160914  1*6*426  ^ 

banknotes 

TRANSACTIONS 

PURCHASE.  SALE  PURCHASE.  SALE 


Administrator 

with  long  experience  in 
accounting,  advertising,  public 
relations  and  overseeing  staff, 
excellent  knowledge  of  Hebrew. 
English  and  German. 

t  seeks  suitable 
position. 

No.  21212,  P.O.B.  20126, 
Tel  Aviv  61201. 


n-m  non  tii1  typhoiy  pn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD, 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
3.4.84 

Yesterday's  fort»g»  axchange  rates 
against  the  Israel  Shekel,  tor 
UJS.  dollar  trviuclioai  under  S2000 
and  transactions  of  other  currencies 
under  the  equivalent  of  $500- 

SdHng  Buying 
SS  157.0276  155.0921 

eriing  224.0313  221.2696 

M  &a04fl8  59.3086 


-lOl* 

ilfltD* 


GREAT  BRITAIN 
GERMANY 
FRANCE 
HOLLAND 
SWITZERLAND 
SWEDEN 
NORWAY 
DENMARK 
r  INLAND 
CANADA 
AUSTRALIA 
SOUTH- AFRICA- 
BELGIUM 
AUSTRIA 
ITALY  ’ 
JAPAN.  . 


DOLLAR  1 
STERLING  1 
MARK  1- 
FRANC.  •  1 
GULDEN  1 
FRANC  3 
KRONA  1 
KRONE  1 
KRONE  1 
.MARK  1 

DOLLAR  .  1  ! 
DOLLAR  1 
RAND  1  i 
FRANC  ‘  10  | 
SCHILLING  10  | 
LIRE  .  1000 

YEN  -100 Oi 


155.0626 
221.2271 
59.2452 
19.2648 
52.5226 
71.7384 
.  19.9784 
20J326 
16.0996 
•27.6601 
121.5224 
14-5.9860 
124.3784 
28.9586 
84.3648 
95;6409 
689.4735 


156.9974 
223.9882 
59.9845 
19.5052 
53.1780 
.72A33S 
20J2T7, 
20.7889 
16.3006 
-  2&Q052. 
123.0387 
146.7951 
’  12519304 
29.3458 
85,4175 
96.8343 
698,0765 


153.6900 
219.26p0 
;  58.7200 
*- 18.420(3 
'52.0500 
71.1000 
19.5400 

2a0800 

15.7400 
27.QSOO- 
119.4800. 
.  I38J200 
104.7800 


159.1500 
.227.0600 

•60.8100 
19.7700 
53.9100 
'  73.6300 
20.5100 
21.0700 
16.5200 
28.3900 
,-124.7300 

150.1500 
133.0200 


uss 

Sterling 

DM 

French  FB 
Dutch  G 
Swiss  FB 
Swedish  KH 
Norwegian  SB 
Danish  ER  - 
Finnish  MX 
Canadians 

Austrian  S 
Band 

Belgian  Con  (101 
Belgian  Fin  (10) 
Austrian  SHi  101 
Yen  1100) 

Italian  Lire  (1000) 
-Spanish  PSTI100I 


19  JOGS 
53.2110 
72.5804 
20.2095 
20.7639 
IS.Z554 
27.9408 


59.3086 

19.2660 

52.5557 

71.6857 

19.9603 

20.5080 

16.0550 

27.5984 


122.8890  121.3743 
147.331 1  145.5151 
125.2216  123.6781 
29.3263  28.9648 


28.2398 
85.0637 
69.7435 
96.81 10 


27.8915 

84.0152 

68.8839 

95.6178 


104.S804  103.2914 
S38 1.00/38 1.50/02. 


83.6100  86.5900 

903300  98.1600 
683,3700  707.6500 


INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES: . 

OSS.  1 

DM  2 

Swiss  FR  2 

French  FR  8 

Italian  Lire  IS 

Dutch  G  2 

Yen  2 

Danish  XR  3 

Swedish  ER  7 

Norwegian  ER  7 
Belgian  Fin 
Belgian  Con 

FORWARD  RATES: 


1.4267/77 

per  C 

2.6152/B2 

parS 

2.1 635/46" 

I»rS 

8.0600/50 

per  S 

1622.00/00 

perS 

2.9500/10 

per  3 

225.15/25 

per  5 

9.6615/40 

per  S 

7.7650/00 

perS 

7.5575/25  . 

per  S 

55.68/62 

perS 

53.62/64 

per® 

*  tuning  %  nJtrfTtr  (  hangr  *, 
prUv  Ivt.lNNl 


Commercial  Banks 


happen  under  these  circumstances 
was  provided  by  the  Poliak  1.0 
shares.’  On  both  Sunday  and  Mon¬ 
day  when  the  market  .was  going 
down,  this  issue  was  marked  as  “sel¬ 
lers  only",  as  no  buyers  could  be 
found  to  take  the  shares  on  offer, 
even  at  prices  20  per  cent  lower 
than  those  of  last  Thursday.  Yester¬ 
day's  improved  atmosphere  brought 
about  a  change  of  heart  regarding 
the  Poliak  shares  as  well.  Bids  for 
246; 300  shares,  worth  about 
$  12,000,  could  not  be  matched  as 
the  erstwhile  sellers  had  disap¬ 
peared.  As  a  result,  the  share  was 
marked  “buyers  only”  and  has  thus 
not  .traded  for  three  consecutive 
days. 

t  According  to  stock  exchange 
rules,  this  share  will  trade  today 
without  any  restriction  on  the  size 
of  move  permitted  and  the  ex¬ 
change  advised  its  members  to  insist 
that  customers  enter  orders  carry¬ 
ing  price  limits. 

The  upswing  in  the  market  car¬ 
ried  the  General  Share  Index  2.05 
per  cent  higher,  with  the  bank  sec¬ 
tor  up  by  a  similar  margin.  The  big¬ 
gest  gains  were  registered  in  the 
trade  and  services  sector  (3.88  per 
cent),  and  the  real  estate  and 
building  sector  (3.57  per  cent). 

Many  of  the  shares  that  showed 
rises  of  5-10  per  cent  were  the  very 
.ones  that  had  fallen  by  similar 
amounts  on  the  preceding  days.  The 
shares  of  the  Lighterage  and  Cold 
Storage  companies,  however,  were 
up  both  yesterday  and  on  Monday, 
following  publication  of  the  details 
of  the  purchase  of  the  Israel  Cor¬ 
poration  by  the  Eisenberg  group. 
Both  these  companies  are  members 
of  the  group,  and  between 
themselves  and  their  subsidiaries 
they  will  hold  all  the  shares  recently 
acquired  by  the  group. 

Overall,  28  shares  were  marked 
“buyers  only,”  with  108  more  up  in 
excess  of  5  per  cent,  while  42  fell  by 
this  margin  and  8  were  “sellers 
only." 

Most  active  stocks' 
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_ 
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23 
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_ 
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7785 

« 
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50 
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-2.0 
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II 
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_ 
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99 
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+  .1 
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1550  14  —46 

1 500  420  —20 

1557  -  - 

1022  206  — ( 

no  trading 


(not  part  of  " arrangement") 

|  OHH  r  2130  27 

Murinmc  01  820  b.o.1 

Maritime  0.5  *  325  bo. I 

N  American  I  50 10  22 

N.  A  meric  jn  5  4868  24 

N  am.  up  I  3062  58 

Danot  I  650  90 

Danot  5  113  3267 

Danoi  w  2  286  124 

Fir<t  Ini')  0.5  <23  |24< 

F1BI  fl  *  400  2  *0 
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ipart  of  “  arrangement'  "1 

!Sb  r 

IDB  B  r  W®  1 

IDB  p  A  3Kj0CI  “ 

IDB  up  II  T:  — 

l' non  O.l 
Domini  B  r 

Discount  A  r  7570  71 

Discount  op  2  nntradin 

|  Di<couni  B  cn  900  — 

Mizrahi  r  2434  429 

Mi/rahi  h  2424  23 

Mi.-rahtonM  notradin 

Mi/r.ihi  tip  12  HO 

Mirruhi  cn  h  1 19900  — 

Mizrahi  cn  9  I ««  46 

Hapoalim  p  ~ 

Hapoalim  r  3972  1087 

Hapoalim  b  “WJ® 

Hapoalim  cn  N  ,1 

General  A  l0™  23 

General  op  *  :24p™  “ 

General  op  4  ?7“ 

General  cn  5  ''“1 

General  cn  7 

Lcumi  0.1  --'f-  ^ 

Leumi  cn  9  11 

Lcumi  cn  1 1  ■!? 

.Finance  Trade  7™  -® 

Finance  Trade  f  - 

Finance  Tr.op  4 

Mortgage  Banks 

Adanim  0 1  -1550  14 

Gen  Mortgage  1500  420 

Gen.  Mongage  1557  — 

Carmel  r  1022  206 

Carmel  op  notradin 

Carmel  deb  228  214 

B  invan  2255  21 

De\  Mongage  r  600  135 

Det  Mortgage  b  657  — 

Det  Mon  op  610  69 

Mtshkan  r  3580  — 

Independence  2430  I 

Tefahoi  p  r  1700  6 

Tefuhui  r  1530  51 

Tefahot  deb.  I  547  63 

Tefahot  deb.  2  289  521 

'Jassour  t  291  39 

Jaysour  5  275  19 

Javsour  op  186  251 

Meratr  342  469 

Financial  Institutioi 

Shihon  r  272  -773 

Shilton  op  B  2324  I 

Agriculture  A  15860  — 

Agriculture  C  |&|00  — 

Lcumi  Ind  r  1430  81 

Leunu  Ind  b  |429  8 

Dev,  Mongage  r  9001  — 

Dev.  Mortgage  b 39868  — 

Dev.  Mortgage  C  24600  _ 

Dev.  Mortgage  C 23200  — 

Dev.  Mvingage  121589  — 

Dev.  Mongage  6684  2 

Contractors  185  219 

Tourism  16150  — 

Clal  Lease  0.1  456  247 

Clul  Lease  0.5  340  36 

CjqJ;4cwc  dgfc  ;  .  •  61 

Insurance 

Aryeh  r  246 

Arjeh  op  598  173 

Aryeh  suh  deb  4200  — 

AniratO.lr  1 173  s.o.l 

Ararat  0.5  b  390  25 

ReinsurO.  Ir  981  — 

Reinsur  0.5  r  268  307 

Hadar  I  374  20 

Hadur  5  198  65 

Ha&sneh  r  547  532 

Hassnch  op  4  _  _ 

Phoenix  0.1  r  1327  10 

Phoenix  OJ*  r  525  |Q 

H  am  is  h  mar  I  ^90  17 

Hami&hmur  5  540  18 

Hamishmar  op  790  _ 

Yardenia  0. 1  r  455  31 

Yardenia  0.5  r  177  183 

Yardenia  op  2  |76  s.o.l 

Menorah  I  1508  I 

Menorah  5  4tS  2\ 

Sahar  r  1450  51 

Securitas  r  268  419 

Zur  r  702  62 

Zion  Hold.  I  470  10 

Zion  Hold.  5  217  64 

Trade  &  Services 

Trade 

Meir  Ezra  461  220 

Meir  Ezra  op  332  75 

Tcta  I  -  330  59 

Tela  5  200  140 

Tela  op  119  168 

Clal  Trade  457  229 

Clal  Trade  op  700  163 

Crystal  I  250  30 

Rapac  O.l  1170  21 

Rapac  0.5  287  20 

Supersol  2  2050  25 

Supersol  B  10  9o5  365 

Supersol  op  C  690  107 

Services 
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— 10.0 
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n.c. 

—73 

— 10.0 

69 
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—40 

— 2.3 
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63 

—6 

—  LI 
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39 

+  12 
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19 

n.c. 

— 
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+  6 

+  3.3 
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+  4 

+  1.2 

Institutions 


272  -773 


1  +160  +7.4 

- 1600  —9.0 

81  n.c.  — 

8  -1  -.1 

—  *  I  — 

- 1200  — 4/ 


Cloving  XOUoar.  (mage  Si 
price  LSI. non  changr 

Hotels,  Tourism 

Galei  Zohar  l  W  37  —97  —9.7 

Galci  Zohar  5  296  206  +1  *  .3 

Dan  Hotels  l  838  59  n.c.  — 

Dan  Hotels  5  449  31  n.c.  - 

Coral  Beach  427  251  —10  —23 

Kencs  243  li  -13-5.1 

Yarden  Hotel  277  161  *25  +9.9 

Yarden  Hold  o  126  52  +2  +1  6 

Y  aha  lorn  271  225  *25  +10.2 

Yahalnmop  190  95  —10  —5.0 

Computers 

Pa,a  270  79  n.c.  - 

Hl«*"  1  &75  60  +25  +3.9 

Hilon  5  (198  _  _  _ 

Ya'ane  I45Q  9  „.c.  — 

Yaanc  op  n90  45  *  +50  +4.4 

Clal  Comp.  545  55  _j4  _j.9 

Clal  Comp,  op  445  _  _  15  —3.3 

M.LX.  I  1370  52  +100  +  7.9 

M.L.L-  5  597  —  -  - 

M.L.L.  op  438  15  +10  +2J 

Mashov  341  35  +  29  +93 

Nikux  l  366  31  n.c.  — 

Ntkux  5  241  26  n.c.  — 

Nikuv  op  210  —  —  — 

Team  I  1181  b.o.l  +56  +5.0 

Team  op  930  1  7  +  50  +  5.7 

Real  Estate,  Building 

9™  Q  248  b.o.l  +12  +5.1 

Ajonm  277  613  +9  +3.4 

A/orim  opE  235  1  77  +12  +  5^ 

Edon  79  b.o.l  +4  +53 

Eilon  op  75  84  +4  +5.6 

El-Rov  I  rS3  274  +13  +  7.7 

El-Rov  5  125  155  +1  +12 

Amncnim  268  222  +5  +  1.9 

Amnonim  op  ] 80  219  +3  +  1/7 

Africa  Isr.  0.1  280S  39  —36  —13 

Africa  Isr.  1.0  2647  34  +  50  +1.9 

Arazim  230  4  5  +10  +  4.6 

Arazim  op  246  130  +  30  +!33 

Aricdan  0.1  675  23  n.c.  — 

Arledan  0.5  220  33  +2  +.9 

Ben  Yakar  I  454  1 7  n.c.  — 

Ben  Yakar  op  313  29  n.c.  — 

BaranowriLz  I  144  217  —  |  .7 

Baranowiu  5  1 17  175  n.c.  — 

Baranouilz  op  89  598  +7  +8.5 

Dankner  205  230  +10  +  53 

Drucker  I  290  346  +  20  +  7.4 

Dracker  5  141  154  +6  +4.8 

Drucker  op  146  85  +  9  +  6.6 

Darad  0.1  720  b.o.l  +35  +5l 

Darad  0.5  314  461  +28  +9.8 

Darad  op  625  4  +15  +2.5 

H.L.B.  0.1  575  33  +  45  +  8.5 

H.L.B.  0.5  r  210  580  +12  +6.1 

Propeny  Blda.  935  223  +35  +3.9 

Bayside  0.1  960  22  +55  +6.1 

Bay-side  0.5  657  17  n.c.  — 

ILDC  r  2169  104  +69  +3  3 

ILDC  b  1869  I  n.c.  — 

Ispro  576  940  +  31  +5.7 

Uralom  506  31  +46  + 10.0 

Isras  610  167  +28  +4.8 

Cohen  Dev.  197  —  +9  +5.1 

Cohen  Dev.  op  100  70  n.c.  — 

Clal  Real  171  1495  n.c.  .  — 

Clal  Real  opD  -  no  trading 
Lumir  I  170  549  — 15  —8.1 

Lumir  5  94  765  —10  — ^ 9.6 

Lumir  op  69  379  —2  —IS 

M.T.M.  I  6001  5  +165  +  2.8 

M.T.M.  5  3530  40  +  50  +14 

Bldg.  Res.  90  351  +5  +  5.9 

Bldg.  Res.  op  65  305  +5  +8.3 


6684 

2 

+  203 

+  3.1 

Modul 

358 

10 

185 

219 

-14 

-7.0 

Mixhnd 

298 

212  i 

16150 

— 

+  50 

+  .3 

Menrav 

128 

580 

456 

247 

+  14 

+  3.2 

Menrav  op  . 

274 

359 

340 

36 

+  30 

+  9.7 

Mur-Lez 

335 

b.o.1 

.*■1051,. 

61 

—I 

—A  • 

“Msr-Le*  op  ■ 

250 

185 

Levinstein  1 

547 

s.o.l 

Levinstein  5. 
Leginstein  op 


246 

*20 

+2.6 

Lilkchiu  1 

270 

213 

+  11 

+  4J 

173 

—54 

-8J 

Lifachitz  5 

166 

567 

+  1 

+  .6 

— 

— 

— 

Lilschitz  op 
Neot  Aviv 

121 

621 

n.c. 

_ 

S.0.1 

— fil 

—4.9 

6800 

22 

+  300 

+  4.6 

25 

+21 

+  5.7 

Azorim  Prop. 

410 

412 

-5 

-1.2 

— 

+  10 

+  1.0 

Sahar  Hdd  1 

429 

133 

+39 

+  10.0 

307 

n.c. 

— 

Sahar  Hold  5 

306 

3) 

+6 

+  2.0 

20 

_ 2 

— J 

Sole!  Bonch 

1050 

194 

+  54 

+  5.4 

65 

-1 

— J5 

Sahaf  1 

311 

231 

♦  20 

+6.9 

532 

—12 

-22 

Sahaf  5 

173 

b.o.l 

+  8 

+  5.2 

_ 

_ 

Sahaf  op 

156 

1 

+  8 

+  5.4 

10 

+  63 

+  5.0 

Arar  Ve'Sela 

441 

b.o.l 

+  21 

+  5.0 

10 

+  44 

+  9.2 

Caesarea  OJ 

220 

281 

+  13 

+6.3 

17 

n.c. 

_ 

Caesarea  0.5 

100 

352 

-II 

—9.9 

18 

n.c. 

_ 

Eogovin  I 

616 

— 

+  30 

+  5.1 

— 

— 

— 

Rogovin  5 

485 

32 

—IS 

-3.6- 

32 

+40 

+9  Jb 

Rogovin  op 

230 

310 

+  42 

+  22.7 

183 

-15 

—7.8 

Rassco  p 

728 

133 

+  48 

+  7.1 1 

s.o.l 

—10 

—5.4 

Rassco  r 

680 

204 

+  30 

+  4.6 1 

1 

-2 

—.1 

Rassco  op 

600 

36 

+  22 

+  3.8; 

21 

+  16 

+  4.0 

51 

—60 

—4.0 

419 

62 

n.c. 

—78 

-10.0 

Agriculture 

10 

n.c. 

— 

Hadar  OJ 

196 

148 

+  7 

+  3.7 

64 

+  17 

+  85 

Hadar  0.5 

134 

208 

+  12 

♦  98 

Delek  r 

2550 

145 

+  120 

+  4.9 

Hard  1 

685 

17 

+  10 

+  1J 

Hare!  5 

330 

19 

n.c.  — 

Lighterage  0.1 

769 

b.oJ 

+  37 

*5.1 

Lighterage  0.5 

462 

1401 

+  52  +12.7 

Cold  Store  OJ 

17830 

I 

+  1621  +10.0 

Cold  Store  1 

8677 

b.o  2 

+  413 

+  5.0 

Israel  Elec,  r 

21735 

b.o.1 

+  1035 

+  5.0 

Bond  Ware  0.1 

646 

293 

+  59 

10.1 

Bond  Ware  0.5 

438 

529 

+  55  +14.4 

Bond  Ware  op 

27| 

730 

+  32  +13.2 

Consort  Hold  1 

487 

123 

+  19 

+  4.1 

Consort  0.5 

381 

330 

♦  5 

+  1J 

Consort  op  A 

331 

60 

—1  — J 

Kopcl  1 

355 

7 

— 10  —2.7 

kopd  Op 

200 

70 

-19  -8.7 

Hadar  op  90 

Mehadrin  4000 

Hadarim  prop.  300 

Pri-Or  670 

Shenhar  207 

Industrials 

Food  and  Tobacco 

Alas  355 

Atas  op  184 

Atlantic  100 

Atlantic  op  65, 

GokJ  Frost  I  300 

Gold  Frost  5  100 

Gold  Frost  op  124 

Dubek  r  ;3200 

Dubek  b  ;3300 

Sanlakd  I  635 

Sanlakof  5  449 

Sanlakoi  op  507 

rbi-Ze  I  349 

Pri-Ze  5  491 

Pri-Ze  op  376 

Tempo  I  372 

Tempo  5  280 

Izhar  I  '  480 

Izhar  5  281 

Man  1  2130 

Man  5  '  750 

Sun  frost  565 

Elite  r  2790 

Assis  -2700 

bnctnen  p  2300 


-I  -1.6 
—  100  -2.4 
+  10  +3J 

n.c.  — 
—23  -10.0 


355 

— 

♦  17 

+5.0 

184 

118 

n.c. 

_ _ 

100 

181 

—14 

— 12.3. 

65 

550 

n.c. 

300‘ 

13 

+  2 

+  .7 

100 

339 

_ 

+  .5 

124 

426 

+40 

+  47.3 

;3200 

37 

n.c. 

;3300 

13 

+  150 

+  4.8 

635 

23 

n.c. 

449 

50 

+  1 

+  .2 

507 

71 

—  12 

—13 

549 

350 

—36 

—6.2 

491 

ISO 

n.c. 

— 

376 

458 

—23 

—5.8 

372 

28 

+  34 

+  10.1 

280 

40 

n.c. 

— 

480 

86 

+  30 

+  6.7 

281 

30 

+  1 

+  .4 

.2130 

— 

— 

— 

750 

14 

+  37 

+  5  2 

565 

290 

+  W 

+  2.2 

2790 

125 

+  20 

+  2.6 

■2700 

17 

+  200 

+  8.0 

'2300 

19 

-175 

-7.1 

(Intel!  3atenr  (haage  S 
pner  Nt.non  rkaiqn 


noting  Vatnw  Ctangr  H 

prim  ISI. 000  tiiiBft 


Textiles  and  Gothing 


CXis 

oru  op 

Baruch  1 
Baruch  5 
Baruch  op 
Alaska  Sport  I 
Alaska  Sport  5 
Eftan  I 
Efian  op 
Argaman  r 
Ata  B  I 
Ala  C  0.1 
Ata  op 
Delia  Galil  I 
Delia  Cl jlil  3 
Delta  Galil 
United  Spinners 
United  Spinners 
Spinners  op 
V  it  algo  l 
Vitalgo  5 
Wardinon 
Ward i non  op 
Zikit  I 
Zikit  5 


205  — 

157  103 

508  13 

300  - 

207  - 

514  I 

298  - 

100  452 

73  330 

867  b.o.l 

90  1288 

90  324 

43  2701 

.360  211 


140  50 

97  200 

68  440 

170  192 

107  197 

260  85 

256  27 

ISO  105 


n.c.  — 
+  5  +1.4 

n.c.  — 

+  5  +4.1 

—  II  —10.2 
+  12  +21.2 

+  7  +4.6 

n.c.  — 
— 6  -2.3 
-10  -3.8 

—  20  —10.0 
—7  —7.9 


np  Top  1  111  222  + 10 

Tip  Top  op  69  200  —7 

■  Yamar  1  476  10  —25 

Yamar  5  no  trading 

Lieai  217  30  r 

Ligoi  op  79  259 

Lodzia  0.1  169  59 

Lodzia  04  101  50 

MIF  Glico  355  60  + 

MtF  Gloco  op  156  178  + 

Maquette  I  946  1  8  + 

Maquette  5  287  243 

Eaele  1  1600  60  ■* 

Eagle  S  1330  3  + 

Eagle  op  1890  30  + 

Polgai  0 1  3300  —  + 

Polgai  0.4  1650  48 

Pdvgon  r  280  43 

Pargod  165  192 

Pargod  op  lib  24 

Schoellerina  793  63 

Rogosin  135  136 

Metals  and  Metal  Products 

Octagon  431  5 

Octagon  op  358  _ 

Urdan  O.l  r  2295  “  13  + 

U.rdan  0.5  r  J400'  76 

Urdan  op  930  |42  + 

Cables  r  1040  I 

Cables  b  964  6  - 


Haifa  Chemicals  1175  87 

Teva  r  3975  32 

Teva  b  4535  9 

Lipsky  390  12 

Lipsky  op  340  — 

Dead  Sea  r  1630  567 

Petrochemicals  425  244 

Maxima  I  243  (45 

Maxima  5  180  43 

Maxima  op  |20  380 

Ncca  Chem.  290  361 

Sano  I  762  25 

Sano  5  600  10 

ICedem  Chcm.  301  92  - 

K  extern  Chcm.  1  197  40 

T.G.L.  1  349  b.o.l 

T.G.L.  5  301  b.o.l 

T.G.L.  op  181  b.o.l 

Taya  565  102 

Taya  op  b  280  47 

Fraurom  2650  19  + 

Taro  Pharm.  282  233 

Wood.  Paper,  Printing 

V*[rOR  \  246‘  4,0.2  - 

S3?0"  5  1^  s.o.l 

Dafron  op  [|0  ^ 

Haman  1  199  260 

Hainan  op  |ig  270 

'  320  15  - 

'aeh  5  3fi0  15 

Molett  2144  I  _ 

Paper  Mills  9035  ^ 

Scandia  1  402  237 

Scandiaop  276  b.o.1 

Rim  0.1  r  794  5 

Rim  0.4  r  342  jo 

Ta'al  B  r  840  69  ■ 

Miscellaneous  Industries 

Alumit  I  720  40 

Alumit  5  470  25 

Alumit  op  600  13 

Andin  1  794  85' 

Andin  5  72!  131 

Andin  op  482  213 

Five  J  442  7 

Five  J  op  273  43 

Zika  1  850  18  - 

Zika  5  762  s.o.l 

Zika  op  1249  14 

Poliak  1  759  b.o.l 

Poliak  5  402  30 

Poliak  op  I  +90  92 

Industrial  Investment 


II 17$ 

87 

+.75 

+  6.8 

3975 

32 

n.c. 

— 

4535 

9 

-5 

—.1 

390 

12 

+  15 

+  4.0 

340 

— 

+  20 

+  6J 

1630 

567 

+  50 

*12 

425 

244 

+  23 

+  5.7 

243 

145 

+  10 

+  4.3 

180 

43 

+  3 

+  2.0 

120 

380 

n.c. 

— 

290 

361 

n.c. 

_ 

762 

25 

+  .3 

600 

10 

+  4^ 

+  7.3 

MI 

92 

— 13 

—4.1 

197 

40 

—1 

—.8 

349 

b.o.l 

+  17 

+  5.1 

301 

b.o.l 

+ 14 

+4.9 

181 

b.o.l 

+  14 

+8.7 

565 

102 

+  35 

+  6.6 

280 

47 

n.c. 

_ 

2650 

19 

+  170 

*6.9 

282 

233 

+  12 

+  4.4 

,  Printing 

246 

s.o.2 

-If 

-.Cd 

122 

s.o.l 

—6 

—5.0 

(10 

JO 

+  5 

+  4.8 

199 

260 

+  8 

+4.2 

128 

270 

-15 

—  10  5 

320 

15 

—  12 

—3.6 

360 

25 

n.c. 

_ 

720 

40 

n.c. 

— 

470 

25 

n.c. 

— 

600 

13 

n.c. 

— 

794 

85' 

+  40 

+  5J 

721 

131 

+  39 

+  5.7 

482 

213 

n.c. 

— 

442 

7 

+25 

+  6.0 

273 

43 

n.c. 

— 

850 

18 

—  138 

—  14.0 

762 

s.o.l 

—40 

—5.0 

1249 

19 

n.c. 

— 

759 

b.o.l 

+  36 

+  5.0 

402 

30 

+  34 

+  9  2 

290 

92 

— 32 

—9.9 

Hatehor  1 

453 

16 

—  .■  i 
_ i 

—  J.V 

■  —.4 

Central  -Trade 

1589 

310 

+  I3i>  +8.9 

Hatehof  5 

214 

54 

n.c. 

Koor  p 

170390 

— 

n.c.  — 

Is  Can  Corp  1 

350 

144 

—21 

—5.7 

Clal  Industry 

756 

568 

+  16  +2.2 

Is.  Can  Corp  5 

296 

140 

+  27 

*  10.0 

Clal  Ind  op  C 

f236 

300 

n.c.  — 

Sdom  Metals  1 

270 

205 

n.c. 

Tech  Res. 

93 

MSI 

♦  3  +3.3 

Sdom  Metals  op 

141 

115 

+  7 

+  5J 

Tech  Res.  op 

62 

548 

-S  — 72> 

Zion  Cables  1 
Zion  Cables  5 

2600 

372 

31 

45! 

-70 
+  18 

-2.6 
+  5.1 

Investment  Companies 

Zion  Cables  op 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Unico  r 

582 

23 

n.c.  — 

Kadmajii  1 

484 

1569 

+  38 

+  8  5 

IDB  Dev.  r 

1133 

998 

*18  +1.6 

Kadmani  5 

336 

130S 

+  20 

+6.3 

Incoba  QJ 

230 

279 

—  14  -5.7 

Kadmani  op 

629 

643 

+  84 

+  15.4 

Incoba  0.5 

140 

58 

+  5  +3.7 

Elgar  r 

1183 

27 

+  40  +3.5 

Ncchushtan  OJ 

410 

53 

+  1 

+  .2 

Elgar  b 

1392 

5 

n.c.  — 

Nechushtan  0.5 

234 

2139 

-32 

-12.0 

Ellern 

1000 

84 

-5  -.5 

Nechushtan  op 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Ellern  b 

935 

24 

-60  —6.0 

Arad 

26! 

290 

+  11 

+  4.4 

Amissar 

3861 

15 

+  351  +10.0 

Arad  op  201 

Pecker  Steel  479 

King  I  500 

King  5  350 

King  op  29b 

Klil  I  510 

Klil  5  328 

Sheladoc  600 

Sheladot  op  540 

Lachish  I  700 

Lachish  5  490 

Lachish  op  850 

Electrical  Machinery 
Electronics.  Optics  • 

Elbit  3  r  sstsn 


n.c.  — 

+  23  +5.0 

+  20  +4.2 

n.c.  — 

n.c.  — 

+  38  +8.1 

n.c.  — 

+20  +3.5 

n.c.  — 

-15  -2.1 

-20  -3.9 

+  50  +6.3 


Elbit  op 
Elco  0.! 

Elco  0.25  r 
Elco  0.25  b 
Elccira  0. 1  r 
Electra  0.5  r 
Elect ra  op  3 
Elron 
Aril 
Ant  op 
Clal  Electror 


r  55150 

P  82000 

‘  617 

1  286 

2n  ,b  310 

0  1  r  l300 

0.5  r  Toy 

°P  3  550 

57300 
.  1810 
•  1720 

eciroma  1  s  1 7 


Spec  Irani*  1  _  37^3 

Specironix  5  "  ^360 
Speci  ran  ix  op  37^0 

•  Feuchtwanger  I  "400 
Feuchtwanger  276 

Feucht.  op  ^60 

Cyclone  1  557 

Cyclone  5  250 

Cyclone  op  213 

Katz  Adler  I  3,0 

Katz  Adler  5  ,5, 

T-AT.  1  890 

T.A.T.  5  42, 

T.A.T.  op  688 

Tedca  560 

Tedea  op  501 

Building  Materials 

I.P.  Industries  207 

Alkol  35J 

Alkol  op  169 

Acktrstein  I  455 
Ackcmein  5  390 

Tadir  l  722 

Tadir  5  362 

Barton  1  159 

Barton  5  90 

Barton  op  88 

Hamaslul  I  158 

Hamaslul  5  |00 

Hamaslul  op  180 

Tromasbest  I  (200 
Tromasbest  5  400 

M.L.T.  1  372 

M.L.T.5  249 

Modu!  Ind.  155 

Woirman  I  602 

Wolfman  5  514 


Agan  Chem.  5 
Agan  op 
Alliance  Tire 
Gal  Indus.  I 
Gal  Indus.  5 
Gal  Indus,  op 
Dexter  Chem. 
Dexter  op  A 
Fertilizer  0.1 
Fertilizer  0.5 
Fertilizer  op 


9 

h;c. 

_ 

2 

-2500 

-3.0 

85 

— | 

—.2 

408 

+  21 

+  7.9 

15 

n.c. 

_ 

24 

+  12 

+  .9 

81 

+  7 

+  1.0 

178 

+  35 

+  6.8 

4 

+  1300 

+  2.3 

60 

+  15 

+  .8 

— 

+  20 

+  1.2 

808 

♦  46 

+  2.6 

n 

+61 

+  2.3 

46 

+  13 

+  .6 

62 

+395 

+  11.7 

149 

+22 

+  5.8 

II 

+  20 

+  7.8 

195 

—  10 

—5.9 

87 

+  51 

+  10.1 

61 

+  1 

■*  .4 

415  . 

+  30 

+  16.4 

20 

+  14 

+  4.7 

38 

n.c. 

_ 

61 

+  81 

+  10.0 

189 

+  20 

+  5.0 

81 

+  34 

+  5.2 

220 

n.c. 

_ 

121 

-53 

-9.6 

325 

+  8 

+  4.0 

30 

+  6 

+  1.7 

20 

+  1 

+  .6 

61 

n.c. 

70 

n.c. 

— 

93 

-7 

-1.0 

40 

-20 

—5.2 

50 

+  11 

+  7.4 

108 

n.c. 

— 

— 

+  9 

+  11.4 

273 

n.c. 

_ 

116 

+  5 

+  5.3 

115 

n.c. 

— 

14 

+  7 

+  .6 

8 

n.c. 

— 

71 

—41 

—9.9 

10 

n.c. 

— 

83 

-17 

-10.1 
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in  Peer  Naveh  . 

7^ehosfau^e^|^^tTerArfv  f 

We  have  furnished  j 

■  a  2V2  bedroom  apartment 
in  order  to  give  you  an  idea  / 

of  the  good  life  you  can  enjoy  \ 

in  Peer  Naveh,  the  prestigious 
project  of  Naveh  in  Tel  Aviv’s 
choicest  neighbourhood. 

We  also  offer  3  and  4  bedroom 
apartments. 

Open: 

Sunday  through  Thursday,  1 1.00  a.m.  -  1.00p.m. 
5.00  -  7.00  p.m.,  Saturday,  6.00  -  8.00  p.m.  iL 


NAVEH  Construction  Co.  Ltd. 

A  subsidiary  of  Property  and  Buflding  Corp.  L  i 


NEW  YORK.  —  Wall  Street  stock 
prices  continued  to  fall  yesterday  in 
afternoon  trading,  due  in  part  to  an 
increase  in  some  banks*  broker  loan 
rate  to  IIH  per  cent  from  11  per 
cent’ 

Some  analysts  say  that  this  is  an 
indication  that  the  prime  rate  may 
soon  follow  suit. 
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The  Dow  Jones  Industrial 
Average  fell  4.40  points  to  1148.76. 
Overall  losers  led  gainers  by  more 
than  2  to  1  on  a  volume  of  88.5  mil¬ 
lions  shares' 
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And  now  Levy’s  choice 

THE  Deputy  Prime  Minister,  David  Levy,  pondering  whether 
or  not  to  again  challenge  Mr.  Shamir  for  his  party’s' 
leadership,  faces  some  of  the.  same  questions  that  confronted 
Mr.  Yitzhak  Navon  in  Labour,  but  without  the  same  intense 
public  interest. 

In  his  party,  Levy,  like.  Navon,  is  considered  a  good  vote- 
getter,  certainly  more  promising  than  the  rather  lacklustre 
premier.  In  the  case  of  Navon,  this  assumption  was  supported 
by  numerous  public  opinion  surveys.  In  the  case  of  Levy,  it  is  a 
rather  vaguer  belief  about  his  attraction  for  the  large  North 
African  ethnic  vote. 

.  Navon  backed  off  from  a  contest  with  Mr.  Peres,  despite  his 
electoral  appeal,  when  he  saw  that  the  party  would  not  turn  to 
him  without  an  internal  battle  that  could  ravage  Labour 
before  the  election. 

Levy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  still  counting  heads  in  the  Herut 
Central  Committee.  He  challenged  Yitzhak  Shamir  in  Sep¬ 
tember  after  Mr.  Begin’s  -resignation,  and  lost.  Another  loss 
would  be  a  serious,  and  perhaps  fatal,  setback  for  the  am? 
bitious  young  politician  who  has  come  a  long  way  from  being  a 
deputy  mayor  of  the  development  town  of  Beisan. 

It  is  not  at  all  certain  that  Levy  can  win  inside  Herut.  What 
is  more  probable  is  that  he  cannot  win  in  the  1 ,000  strong  Cen¬ 
tral  Committee  without  striking  a  deal  with  the  other 
challenger,  Ariel  Sharon.. 

Although  Sharon  supported  Shamir  against  Levy  in  Septem¬ 
ber,  he  would  no  doubt  easily  change  this  time  if  that  were  op¬ 
portune.-  Yet  Leyy  must  also  know  that  Sharon. has  a  long 
record  Of  switching  political  alliances,  and  would  therefore; 
make. a  troublesome  ally  indeed.  Moreover,  an  alliance  with 
Sharon,  the  architect  of  the  disastrous  war  in  Lebanon,  would  . 
undermine  Levy's  credibility  as  the  leading,  albeit  hesitant, 
critic  of  the  war  inside  the.  Likud  cabinet. 

An  alliance  with  Sharon  could  also  be  fatal  for  the  Likud’s 
electoral  prospects.  Shaton  is  still  popular  inside  Herut,  but  he 
cannot  pull  votes  in  the  centre  where  the  contest  with  Labour 
will  be  fbilght. 

If  Levy  assumes  that  the  Likud  can  win  the  elections  under 
Shamir,  he  has  some  good  reasons  for  backing  down  from  .a 
contest.  He  has  Shamir’s  promise  for  any  position  he  wants  in 
the  next  cabinet.  Going  along  with  Shamir  is  also  tempting, 
given  the  premier’s  age.  Establishing  himself  as  the  recognized 
Number  Two  man  in  the  party  would  ease  Levy’s  way  to  the 
top,  by  natural  succession,  when.  Shamir  does  .retire. .  w.. 

*‘B:Ut-sbeh’Tii|mjjat}orB-:jj|vot-  aroup4 ' tfre-^urp  fcio  q  gf  q 
Likud  victory.  The  polls  show  Labour  still  leading,  by  a 
wide  margin.  And  Levy  believes  that  with  him  at  the  top 
the  Likud’s  chances  would  vastly  improve,  even  if  that  first  in¬ 
quires  an  internal  party  struggle.  - 

Yet  he  must  also  weigh  the  consequences  of  an  electoral 
loss  with  himself  at  the  top.  And  here  he  might  well  conclude 
that  he  would  be  better  placed  as  a  losing  leader  of  theppposi- 
tion  than  a  losing  number  two,  who  out  of  power  might  wcU  be 
relegated  to  the  role  of  merely  another  ethnic  politician  in  a 
field  that  is  already  crowded. 

Not  an  easy  decision  at  all.  It  reflects,  of  course,  not  only 
the  matrix  of  personal  political  ambition,  but  the  declined 
status  and  prospects  of  the  Likud  and  Herut  .without  Mr. 
Begin. 
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■■  INMATES  at  a  Honda, 
lyiw  minimum  security  prison 
are  "still  in  shock"  after  a 
'gunman  robbed  a  convicted  armed 
robber  and  his  roommate  erf  nearly 
everything  in  their  dormitory  cell, 
officials  said. 

The  gunman  walked  into  the  in¬ 
mates’  room  recently  and  an¬ 
nounced:  “This  is  a  robbery.  We’re 
taking  all  your  stuff,"  Fort  Lauder¬ 
dale  police  said. 

“The  whole  inmate  population  is 
still  in  shock,”  Barry  Ahringer, 
superintendent  of  the  Pompano 
Beach  Community  Correctional 
Center,  said. 

Ahringer  said  inmates  Roy 
Whaley,  42,  and  Mark  Bukwitz,  22, 
were  robbed  at  gunpoint.  He  said 
they  were  shaken  but  not  injured. 

Taken  m  the  heist  were  a  stereo, 
an  -expensive  radio,  a  small  televi¬ 
sion  set,  an  alarm  clock,  a  gold 
watch  and  $30  in  cash. 

Ahringer  identified  one  of  the 
suspected  robbers  as  a  convicted 
robber  who  fled  the  centre  in 
^January. 

:  “It’s  ironic  for  somebody  in 
prison  to  be  robbed  like  that,"  said 
Ahringer.  MIf-  you’re  not  safe  in 
prison  from  armed  robbery,  where 
are  you  safe?” 


El 
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MENXJS  in  English  have 
long  been  a  source  of 
amusement  in  this 
country.  But  our  consumer  affairs 
reporter  in  Tel  Aviv  stopped  in  her 
tracks  in  front  of  a  Rehov  Dizengoff 
restaurant  which  had  carefully 
*  posted  a  sign  outride  offering:  Lamb 
chops,  beef  ribs,  gander  liver. 

The  sign-writers  had  obviously 
consulted  a  Hebrcw-English  dic- 
-  tionary  and  found  a  literal  transla¬ 
tion  for  kaved  avaz,  unaware  that 
what's  sauce  for  the  goose  isn’t 
always  sauce  for  the  gander  when  it 
comes  to  the  English  language. 

{MM.  I 


GARBAGE  not  ideology, 
is  the  biggest  concern  of 

_ Alfonso  Barranles,  the 

first  elected  Marxist  mayor  of  Lima, 
Peru. 

"Garbage  comes  from  neither  the 
right  nor  the  left.  It  simply  is  gar¬ 
bage,"  said  the  53-year-old  lawyer, 
who  is  trying  to  manage  the  Peru¬ 
vian  capital,  considered  one  of  the 
dirtiest  in  Latin  America. 

Besides  filth  and  urine-stained 
streets,  his  city  administration  is 
confronted  with  other  challenges: 
Downtown  traffic  lights  that  do  not 
work,  40  to  50  rapes  per  week,  a 
chronic  water  shortage,  spurts  of 
terrorism  and  an  invasion  of  street 
vendors  from  slums  ringing  the  city. 

But  it  is  largely  on  the  collection 
of  garbage  that  his  political  opposi¬ 
tion  has  focused.  They,  say  Bac- 
rantes,  who  has  the  biggest  urban 
constituency  in  the  continent,  is 
-  failing  because  he  cannot  collect 
the  garbage. 

"There  always  has  been  garbage 
here,"  B  arr antes  told  the  As? 
sociated  Press.  But-  he 
acknowledges  the  problem 
worsened  after  he  took  office 
January  4,  when  a  private  company 
contracted  before  his  election 
began  to  go  slow  on  rubbish  col¬ 
lection. 

•'The  media  —  newspapers, 
radio  and  television  —  said 
the  garbage  came  along  with  a  lef¬ 
tist  administration.'  But  we  have 
decreed  a  reorganization  of  the 
company  and  service  has  improved. 
People  have  to  understand  that 
keeping  a  city  clean  is  evens' one's 
job,"  he  said.  •  . 
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A  READER  in  Jerusalem 
just  got  a  letter  from  the 

_ _  U.S.  which  had  first  been 

misdirected  10  Iran.  The  Iranians 
returned  the  missive  to  America 
with  the  rubber  stamping  saying, 
"There  is  (sic)  no  postal  relations 
between  Iran  and  Israel."  The  U.S. 
Post  Office  then  wrote  **Missent  to 
Iran"  on  the  envelope  and  sent  it  on 
at  last  to  our  correspondent  in 

.  ;i.h»  niknla  nMnanvtnnlr  , 


THEODOR  HERZL  and 
the  first  five  presidents  of 
Israel  are  in  danger  of  get¬ 
ting  head  colds.  Since  Bek  Hanasri 
was  built,  the  bronze  heads  of  past 
presidents  were  displayed  on  top  of 
the  glass  showcases  in  the ‘  public 
hail.  When  the  Herzogs,  moved  in 
last  year.  Aura  Herzog  decided,  to 
bring  the  busts  down  to  eye  level, 
mounting  them  side  by  ride  on 
wood  stands  in  front  erf  a  grey  cur¬ 
tain.  Then,  with  the  rehabSt* ation  of 
the  presidential  residence's 
grounds,  she  -felt  it  was.  more- 
suitable  to  display  them  outdoors. 
Now  they  are  placed  on  veined- 
marble  stands  and  bathed  in  tights 
at  nisht,  joined  by  a  head  of  Henri. 
One  hopes  that  die  nun  and  cold 

.  Jeniwl-.w. 


THERE  MIGHT  BE  some  use  in 
■  the  U.S.  Senate  motion  to'  transfer 
America’s  embassy  to  Jerusalem  if 
the  issues  involved  were  clarified,  or 
ever  had  been. 

The  U.S.  government,  like  almost 
all  others  in  the  world,  will  not 
recognize  Jerusalem  as  Israel’s 
capital.  I  doubt  if  it  has  ever  been 
asked  to:'  the  question  would  be 
beside  the  point  • 

The  UN  General  Assembly  has 
never  gone  back  on  its  1947  resolu¬ 
tion  that  "the  City  of  Jerusalem 
shall  be  established  as  a  corpus 
,  separatum  under  a  special  inter¬ 
national  regime  and  shall  be  ad¬ 
ministered  by  the  United  Nations." 
Like  all  General  Assembly  resolu¬ 
tions,  this  was  no  more  .than  a 
reco  mine  rid  at  ion,  but  UN  members 
still  find  it  conveniently  binding. 

Just  as  conveniently,  they  forget 
that  the  scheme  was  to  remain  in 
force  for  a  period  not  exceeding  10 
years,  after  which  Jerusalem's  jtsi-  ' 
dents  would  be  free  "to  express  by 
means  of  a  referendum  their 
-wishes  as  to  possible  modifications 
of  the  regime  of  the  Gty."  Given 
Jerusalem's  large  Jewish  majority, 
the  results  of  the  referendum  would 
not  have  been  in  doubt;  nor  would 
they  be  in  doubt  today. 

All  this  is  pure  theory  now.  The 
General  Assembly  coukl  not  get  the 
Trusteeship  Council  to  work  out 
practical  rules  for  an  international 
regime.  For  all  its  lip-service  to  "the 
three  great  monotheistic  faiths,’’  it 
was  glad  to  let  the  matter  drop. 
(There  was  no  Christian  protest  in 
1948,  when  Count  Folke  Bernadot- 
'  te  proposed  that  the  whole  of 
Jerusalem  be  handed  over  to  King 
Abdullah.)  There  .was  general  relief 
when  the  city’s  <k  facto  division 
between  Israel  and  Jordan  made 
further  talk  of  an  “international 
regime"  senseless.  It  became  dear 
soon  enough,  for  all  the  fine  senti¬ 
ments,  that  Jerusalem's  status  had 
little  to  do  with  religion,  but  a  great 
deal. -indeed  everything,  to  do  with 
the  Arab-fsrael  conflict.  ‘ 

For  Israel,  Jerusalem  was  its 
capital  from  the  beginning,  as  it  had 
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By  WALTER  EYTAN 

and  Egyptian  armies,  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  to  set  itself  up  in  Tel  Aviv. 
This,  the  seat  of  government,  was 
where  the  diplomatic  missions  were 
naturally  established. 

After  the  armistice  agreements  of 
1949,  the  government  moved  to 
Jerusalem.  The  Foreign  Ministry 
did  so  too,  in  1953,  when  it  was  clear 
beyond  cavil  that  the  UN  had 
played  itself  out  on  the  issue.  The 
Ministry  of  Defence  alone,  for 
reasons  of  security,  stayed  behind; 
So  did  the  embassies  —  for  reasons 
which  by  then  had  little  to  do  with 
the  UN:  (Only  one,  that  of  Cuba, 
ever  moved  to  Jerusalem,  but  72 
hours  later  the  U.S.  had  shooed  it 
back  and  Fidel  Castro  maintained 
his  embassy  in  Herzliya  until  he 
broke  off  die  relations  with  Israel 
altogether.) 

EVERY  COUNTRY  decides,  and 
alone  has  the  right  to  decide,  where 
its  capita)  -is  to  be.  The  decision 
belongs  to  no  one  else,  and  it  is  no 
one  else's  business  to  recognize  or 
not  recognize  it.  The  capital  will 
normally  be  the  seat  of  government, 
and  this  is  where  the  ambassadors  of 
other  countries  will  reside. 

ft  was  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk’s 
government  that  was  recognized  in 
1 923,  after  it  had  established  itself  in 
Ankara,  away  from  the  Istanbul  of 
Mehmet  V!.  ft  followed  that  foreign 
envoys  were  accredited  to  Ankara 
and  resided  there.  No  one  asked 
that  they  or  their  governments 
"recognize  Ankara"  as  Turkey's 
capita].  Many  of  them  regretted 
Istanbul.  It  was  simply  a  fact:  no 
one  could  challenge  Kauai's  right 
to  decide. 

It  can  happen  that  the  capital  is 
one  place  and  the  seat  of  govern¬ 
ment  and  diplomacy  another.  The 
obvious  example  is  Holland,  whose 
capital  is  Amsterdam,  while  govern¬ 
ment  and  ambassadors  are  at  The 
Hague  without  detracting  from 
Amsterdam’s  status. 

Capitals,  in  any-  case,  tend  to 
move.  The  examples  are  many, 
quite  apart  from  those  buik  special¬ 
ly  for  the  purpose  (Canberra, 
Brasilia,  Nigeria’s  .new  capital  now 
rising  welt  away  from  Lagos).  Man¬ 
dalay,  was  the  ’  Burmese !  capital 


before  Rangoon.  Bolivia  moved  its 
capital  from  Sucre  to  La  Paz.  South 
Africa  has  two  seats  of  government: 
they  alternate  with  the  seasons.  The 
USS  R  moved  from  Leningrad1"  to 
Moscow.  -  Pakistan  transferred'  its 
government  and  the  diplomats  from 
Karachi  to  Islamabad.  I  am  not  sun 
how  many  "capitals”  (seats  of 
government)  China  had  before  .it 
settled  back  into  Beijing  (Peking). 
Whoever  asked  for  "recognition"' 
except  for  a  government?; 

BY  TRANSFERRING  its  embassy 
to  Jerusalem,  the  U.S.  would  not  be 
recognizing-  Jerusalem  as  Israel’s 
capital  —  unless  it  specifically  said 
so.  In  fact,- there  is  do  reason  why 
the  question  should  arise.  In  the 
mid-1960s  there  were  something 
like  20  embassies  in  Jerusalem. 
After  1967  there  were  still  a  round 
dozen:  The  great  majority  of  embas¬ 
sies  that  arrived  after  the  Foreign 
Ministry’s  move  From  Tel  Aviv  set 
themselves  up  in  Jerusalem.  Only' 
two  had  been  in  Jerusalem  from  the 
start  (Holland’s, .  and  the 
"diplomatic  representation’*  of 
Greece).  It  took  an  ill-advised 
Israeli  law  to  drive  them  out 

None  of  the  countries  concerned 
had  been  asked  to  proclaim  its 
recognition  of  Jerusalem  as  -  the 
capital,  f  doubt  whether  any  of 
them  ever  did.  No  country  ever 
claimed  that  Israel's  capital  was  Tel 
Aviv.  The  siting  of  their  embassies 
seemed  a  matter -of  .course,  almost 
of "  administrative  convenience, 
since  Jerusalem  was  the  seat  of 
government  in  all  its  three 
branches.  It  is  also  the  seat  erf  the 
Head  of  State,  to  whom  alt  foreign 
ambassadors,  wherever  they  reside, 
present  their  letters  of  credence.  It 
is  to  him  that  they  are  accredited: 
(This  issue,  after  a  skirmish  erf  sonic 
months  with  the  Italians,  was  settled . 
once  and  for  all  more  than  30  yean 
ago.) 

The  U.S.  and  other  countries 
could  -move  their  embassies  to 
Jerusalem  and  declare  at  the  same 
time  that  this  did  not  imply  recogni¬ 
tion  of  Jerusalem  as  Israel’s  capital. 
It  would  be  short-sighted  of  Israel  to 
expect  them  to- “recognize 
Jerusalem,”  since  plainly  none  of 
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them  would.  They  are  all  far  too 
anxious  not  to  imperil  their  rela¬ 
tions  with  the  And)  world.  In  the 
present  state  of  the  Arab-IsracI  con- 
ffirt,  this  B  undcotandabfc.  brad  would 
lose  nothing  from  such  a  declara¬ 
tion,  since  almost  every  govern¬ 
ment,  at-one  time  or  another,  has 
ttated  that  it  does  not  recognize 
Jerusalem  as  our  capital.  The  Arabs 
would  lose  nothing  other:  indeed, 

;  they  might  be  happy  to  have  this 
non-recognition  of  Jerusalem 
publicly  affirmed  once  again. 

IT  MUST  BE  CLEAR,  even  to 
Patrick  Moynihajv  for  all  his  good 
intentions,  that  the  U.S.  embassy  is 
not  going  to  move  to  Jerusalem  as 
long  as  this  is  interpreted  as 
recognition  of  Israel’s  capital.  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  and  Secretary, 
of  State  George  Shultz  are  responsi¬ 
ble  for  the  execution  of  their 
country’s  foreign  relations:  As 
private,  individuals,  perhaps  they 
could  not  care  less  whether  their 
embassy  was  in  Jerusalem  or  Tel 
Aviv  —  they  might  even  be  happy  if 
ilwcrc  in  Jerusalem,  just  to  please 
us.  In  their  official,  capacities,  they 
have  no  choice  bqt  to-  keep  it  where 
it  , is,  given  their  assessment  of  likely 
repcrcqssibHs  m  ’ 

Forge!  the  tiupo-gre&t  iftotfotbraftic 
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President  Reagan  has  let  it  be 
known  that  if  the  proposed  law  were 
passed  by  Congress,  he  would  veto 
it.  He  certainly  would.  Theoretical¬ 
ly,  Congress,  by  pasting  the  same 
law  again,  could  override  the  veto, 

^  but  it  would  stand  to  gain  nothing 
.by  doing  so.  Senators  and  represd^fe 
tatives  would  have  reaped  all  the 
political  benefits  they  could  on  their 
first  vote. 

Walter  Mondale  and  Gary  Hart 
are  vying  with  one  another  in  sup¬ 
port  of  moving  the  embassy;  their 
enthusiasm  for  it  climaxed  with 
yesterday's  primary  in  New  York.  If 
one  thing  is  more  certain  than 
another,  it  is  that  either  of  them,  if 
he  became  president,  would  do  ex¬ 
actly  what  Ranald  Reagan  is  doing  — 
leave  the  embassy  kr  Tel  Aviv.  It 
would  take  . a  revolution  in  Israel- 
Arab  relations  for  the  UJS.  and  most 
other  countries  to  feel  self-assured 
enough  to  move  up  to  Jerusalem. 
Had  the  issue  not  been  confused 
with  "recognition"  of  the  capital  — 
which  is  irrelevant  —  a  little  subtle 
diplomacy  might  have  brought  the 
move  about  years  ago.  As  things 
are,  it  a  too  'fete '—  for  the  time 
being.:.-.  .  ,  ... 

The  writer  Nor  thtffrit  director-general 
Israel's  Foreign  Ministry. 
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THE  U.S.  refusal  to  locale  its  em¬ 
bassy  in  Jerusalem,  even  in  the  in¬ 
disputably  Israeli  western  part  of 
Israel’s  capital,  has  always  been  a 
contentious  issue  between  the  two 
countries. 

Washington's  obstinacy  on  this 
point  has  made  Jerusalem  an  excep¬ 
tion  to  the  rule  followed  by  the 
State  Department  for  all  other 
countries  in  the  world. 
Washington's  basic  opposition  to 
the  recognition  of  East  Berlin  as  the 
capital  of  East  Germany  did  not 
hinder  the  establishment  of 
America’s  embassy  there  when 
Washington  finally  recognized  the 
DDR. 

The  official  American  boycott  of 
Jerusalem  has,  since  its  inception 
in  the  midst  of  Israel’s  War  of 
Independence  in  1948,  been  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  those  political  forces  in 
Washington  that  were  opposed  to 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State 
in  Palestine  and  hoped  the  1947 
decision  to  set  it  up  would  prove  to 
be  reversible. 


Confirming  a  national  consensus 

By  YOSEF  GOELL  . 


Given  the  subsequent  develop¬ 
ment  of  relations  between  the  two 
countries,  the  obstinate 
maintenance  of  the  boycott  is  cer¬ 
tainly  an  anachronism  and  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  the  basic  die-hard  at¬ 
titudes  that  tend  to  dominate  nearly 
all  foreign  ministries. 

In  recent  years  it  has  a! so  been  an 
expression  of  Washington’s  pusil¬ 
lanimous  fear  of  Arab  terrorism. 
Not  that  Arab  terrorism  has  been  an 
empty  threat.  The  number  erf  assas¬ 
sinated  American  ambassadors  and 
other  embassy  personnel  in  the 
Arab  world  is.  evidence  of  the 
endemic  nature  of  terrorism  in  that 
world  and  of  its  deep-seated  anti- 
American  attitudes. 

The  tendency  of  American 
policy-makers  to  fold  up  in  the  face 


of  terrorist  threats,  rather  than  fight 
terrorism  and  the  countries  that  en¬ 
courage  it  and  harbour  the  ter¬ 
rorists,  is  a  serious  American  — 
rather  than  Israeli  —  problem. 

HAVING  SAID  all  that,  I  am  left 
with  the  uncomfortable  feeling  that 
this  was  the  wrong  fight  to  pick  with 
the  U.S.  administration,  wrong 
because,  even  at  a  distance  of  8,000 
miles,  it  seems  quite  dear  that  it  is  a 
fight  that  cannot  be  won. 

Governments,  even  democratic 
governments,  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
having  legislatures  dictating  to  them 
on  relatively  technical  aspects  of 
foreign  policy  —  not  if  they  intend 
keeping  the  reins  of  executive 
power  in  their  hands. 

It  would  seem  that  the  entire  ex- 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Reading  Charles  Hoff¬ 
man’s  article,  "Something  truly 
Jewish  for  community  centres” 
(March  20),  I  could  not  help  think¬ 
ing  that  the  combination  of  ap¬ 
parent  lack  of  personal  experience 
and  evident  ignorance  of  historical 
facts  can  produce  published  non¬ 
sense. 

I  have  the  impression  that  Mr. 
Hoffman  has  no  personal  ex¬ 
perience  of  what  Jewish  community 
centres  in  the  United  States  were 
like  before  World  War  II,  possibly 
because  he  was  not  around  ycL  If  he 
had,  he  would  not  have  allowed 
himself  to  suggest  that  it  was  only 
after  World  War  II  that  the  various 
types  of  Jewish  activities  he  lots 
began  to  appear  in  the  programme 
or  centres,  Those  of  us  who  were  ac¬ 
tive  in  centres  as  members  or 
professional  staff  in  the  1920s  and 
1930s  know  that  these  activities 
were  already  in  the  programmes  of 
centres  all  around  the  country, -in¬ 
cluding  Cleveland.  Nor  would  Ire 
have  thought  that  “No  one  ever 
took  a  comprehensive  look  at 
Jewish  programming...  or  tried  to 
assess  the  directions  in  which  they 
should  develop.”  In  1948,  the  Oscar 
Janowsky  study  (fid  precisely  that, 
and  it  too  obviously  was  sponsored 
by  the  Jewish  Welfare  Board,  and 
was  billed  as  almost  the  last  word 
on  the  subject 

The  amount  and  the  quality  of  the 
Jewish  content  in  programmes 
always  reflected  the  Jewish 
philosophy  and  motives  of  the  staff 
members,  and  their  talent  and 
ab3Hy  in  translating  philosophy  into 
programmes  and  stimulating  interest 
among  members  in  participating 
and  enjoying  them.  So,  in  some 
centres,  there  was  a  lot  of  Jewish 
content,  and  in  some  there  was  very 
little.  It  was  always  so,  and  h  is 
probably  so  today. 


JEWISH  COMMUNITY 
CENTRES 

the  Jewish  Welfare  Board  ret  up 
a  commission  on  maximizing  Jewish 
educational  effectiveness  of  Jewish 
community  centres.  Maybe  there 
bad  not  teen  such  a  commission, 
whatever  the  name,  for  a  long  time, 
and  it  may  te  that  someone  in  the 
Jewish  Welfare  Board  bad  seen 
some  of  the  episodes  of  "Yes 
Minster,"  and  was  not  to  be  out¬ 
done  by  Sir  Humphrey. 

In  1935,  in  a  master’s  thesis  on  the 
subject  of  attitudes  to  Jewish  con¬ 
tent  in  Jewish  centres,  I  quoted 
from  the  literature  scores  of  opi¬ 
nions  by  staff  members,  board 
members,  educators,  rabbis,  etc. 
Pity  that  I  could  not  have  quoted 
Mr.  Mandel’s  comments  as 
reported  by  Mr.  Hoffman.  They 


would  have  fitted  perfectly.  As  the 
French  say,  I  believe,  “Plus  pa 
change,  plus  pa  reste  In  mcme 
chose." 

ABRAHAM  COHEN 

Herzliya. 


Charles  HdTnu 

While  it  is  true  that  I  was  not 
around  before  World  War  II, 
although  I  made  my  appearance 
shortly  thereafter,  my  characteriza¬ 
tion  of  the  Jewish  programming  in 
JCCs  is  based  on  what  I  learned  in 
my  interview  with  the  head  of  the 
maximizing  commission,  Morton 
Mandel.  We  discussed  the 
Janowsky  report,  and  my  statement 
about  the  lack  of  a  comprehensive, 
assessment  of  Jewish  programming 
referred  to  the  period  between  the 
late  1940s  and  the  formation  of  the 
commission. 


DADA  IN  ISRAEL 


To  the  Editor  cf  The  Jerusalem  fast 

Sir,  —  l  write  in  order  to  voice  my 
reservations  about  the  reported 
“renaissance"  of  Dada  in  Israel 
(“Chaotic  revival,"  March  16).  I  have 
my  doubts  that  any  1984  version  of 
the  Cabaret  Voltaire  anywhere  — 
let  alone  in  Israel  —  could  represent 
an  accurate  transmission  of  the  vital 
tradition  whose  essential  expression 
was  once  Dada.  Instead,  I  propose 
that  the  very  concept  of  "neo-Dada 
events"  bespeaks  a  decadent  in¬ 
terpretation  of  a  historical  move¬ 
ment  which  took  place  in  its  time; 
the  revival  of  outdated  artistic 
forms  b  hardly  the  lesson  to  be 
learned  from  a  study  of  Dada.  That 
the  revival  b  currently  ..sanctioned 
by  officialdom  displays  supreme 
irony  since  h  points  exactly  to  the 
same  sort,  of  dried-up  sources  of  in¬ 
tellectual.  esthetic  and  cultural  con¬ 
fusion  which  provided  the  original 
target  For  the  initial  Dadaist  attack. 
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starting  place  for  an  authentic  ap¬ 
proach  to  Dada,  an  approach 
leading  towards  rather  titan  away 
from  the  subject.  One  engaging 
topic  for  research  might  be  a  com-; 
p orison  and  contrast  of  the  life 
stories  and  works  of  Marcel  Janco 
and  Tzara  ( nfce  Rosenstock), 
“Janco’s  school  friend  back  in 
Rumania.”  Why,  for  instance,  does 
Janco’s  graphic  work  reflect  an  ex¬ 
plicit  embrace  of  Judaic  conven-. 
tions  while  Tzara's  literary  oeuvre 
does  not? 

Sincere  concern  with  a  relevant 
understanding  and  application  of 
the  ethical  principles  of  Dada  sug¬ 
gests  refraining  from  participation - 
in  the  likes  of  "Tashmadada,” 
whether  in  Israel,  the  UJS.,  Mexico, 
Peru  or  Europe  —  except  from  a' 
critical  perspective.  Only  then, 
perhaps,  can  the  spirit  of  Dada  take 
a  good  deep  breath, 

.  pftt.u  jtnevpY. 


ercise  is  well  on  the  way  to  a  com¬ 
promise  whereby  Congress  will 
declare  its,  support  for  the  reloca¬ 
tion  of  theenibusy  but  will  hot  seek 
to  compel  the  administration  to 
take  any  action  in  foot  direction 
against  its  wilL  • 

it  will  be  a  declarative  victory  for 
the  pro-Israel  forces  in  Washington, 
but  also  a  clear  admission,  of  the 
limitations  of  their  power.  To  my 
mind  this  u  a  questionable  trade-off 
from  Israel's  point  of  view.  - 

If  thb  is  indeed  the  result  of  the 
entire  exercise  in  futility,  the  at¬ 
mosphere  created  fay  Washington’s 
official  stance  may  present  an  op¬ 
portunity  for  Israeli  action  on 
Jerusalem. 

Over  two  years  ago,  in  the  wake 
of  the  international  flap  that 
developed  around  the  Knesset’s 
adoption  of  the  taw  reasserting 
Israel's  annexation  of  eastern 
Jerusalem,  then  premier  Menachem 
Begin  froze  all  plans  to  move  Ins 
own  offices  into  the  new  buildings 
that  had  been  prepared  for  them 
next  to  the  national  pofice  head¬ 
quarters  on.  the  way  to  Mount. 
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The  planned-  transfer  was 
portrayed  in  the  superheated  media 
atmosphere,  of  those  days  as  the 
"moving,  of  the  seat  of  Israel’s 
government  to  East  Jerusalem!  It 
.proved  of  no  avail  to  point  ,  out  that 
the  proposed  location  was  neither  in 
or  near  the  Old  City,  norm  a  clearly 
defined  Arab  neighbourhood!  The 
new  government  offices  are  in  an 
empty  area  that  connects  Rainat 
Eshkol  to  tile-  Hebrew  Univerity 
campus.  '  '  r  p;- 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  Shamir 
government  to  make  that  move,  in 
the  expectation  that  Washington 
would  be  somewhat  embarrassed  by 
the  fight  over  the  embassy  bill  to 
react  too  sharply.  - 
One  of  the  regrettable  aspects  of 
the  Litod  government's  settlement 
policy  of  recent  years  is  that  it  has  - 
leaded  to  polarize  opinions,  and  op¬ 
ponents  have  often  become  locked 
into  positions  opposing  any  and  all 
settlements,  even  in  areas  that  were 
settled  under  Labpur  governments 
and  were  well  within  the  confineajjpf 
the  national  consensus.  -  t? 

it  is  time  to  reassert  the  fact  that 
there  b  such  a  consensus,  at  least  oh 
Jerusalem.  And  whaU  tetter  way 
than  by  moving  the  Prime 
Minister's  Office  to  the  place 
originally  intended  for  it?  . ;. 

Tte  urher  Is  a  member  qfThe  Jerusalem 
Post  edhorUi  staff. 
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Michael  Wbbfywt^.  Conductor  A  Cspelfa  Programme:  Cantata  by  Back  vmtte.ty 
Placet  Bfuckrsw.  efe-ind  English  Foft  Songo/  -- 


Choreograph#  Lone  Goslar  progamnw lor  «fl  die  bmSbf.  Dancadby  the  Bat-Stare 
Company'  .'  :i. 
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Programme  Subject  to  .Chang* 


